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Portrait  oi  a  icago  s  BASIC 

Advertising  AAeaium 

VC4lcomed  as  good  companion  and  good  counsellor  to  tKe 
homes  ol  more  than  a  million  reader  Iriends  .  .  .  The  news> 
paper  ol  first  importance  in  the  important  Chicago  market 
.  . .  Selected  mass  circulation/  representing  a  cross  section  ol 
the  most  desirable  proportion  in  relation  to  the  buying  poten> 
tials  ol  Chicago’s  various  residential  districts  . . .  Carrying,  lor 
43  consecutive  years,  more  Total  Display  advertising  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday* 

.  .  .  Unquestionably,  The  Chicago  Daily  Mews  is 

CL'ca^o  s  BASIC  Advertising  A/\cd  iitm 

Mr  ro«Mris*n,  hqwor  Utteg*  u/h0  Tht  Ooify  Ntws  rfoHi  e<c«pf  for  btveog^u 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


fCR  oS  Vf.ARS  CMICAOO'  //O  »f/  NhW>PArKR 
ITS  PLACE  IN  lllh  HOME  I'  ONE  OE 
RE'PECI  AND  IRII'I 


Dominant 

evening  newspapers 
in  America’s 
dominant  markets 


Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  established  newspapers  in  both  New  York 
and  Chicago.  These  are  the  newspapers  which 
today  dominate  the  evening  circulations  ii 
major  markets  of  this  country. 


in  both 


IN 

N£VC  YORK 

Ihe 

l 

J  CVRS  AL-  A  MERICAS 


IN 

CHICAGO 

The 

Merald^  American 


Intermingled  with  the  daily  routine 
phone  calls  of  any  big  city  newspaper  are 
all  the  people  who  want  something. 

.At  the  city  desk,  property  owners  want 
publicity  on  defective  sewers,  dying  father 
asks  missing  son  to  come  home,  woman  would 
like  a  plug  for  a  welfare  activity,  Marine 
makes  inquiry  for  the  address — also  phone 
number — of  girl  pictured  on  front  page. 

In  sports,  the  fans  phone  to  find  out  who 
led  the  National  League  in  1911,  won  last 
Saturday’s  hockey  match  in  Toronto,  or 
when  a  local  boy  will  fight  again. 

The  business  pages  staff  is  called  for  the 
source  of  a  recent  story,  underwriter  of  a 
bond  issue, when  new  taxes  become  effective. 

*Th  e  paper’s  mail  is  full  of  favor  seekers ; 
the  lovelorn,  the  unschooled  in  etiquette, 
aspirants  for  civil  service;  women  wanting 
recipes  or  instructions  previously  published. 


ration  information;  how  to  get  thin  or  fat, 
manage  a  husband  or  child,  do  over  a  room. 

Students,  writers,  detectives  and  hopeful 
heirs  seek  the  morgue  for  details  on  long 
buried  stories.  The  circulation  department 
has  a  regular  traffic  in  back  numbers.  The 
studios  supply  prints  of  pictures  published. 

The  general  public  regards  the  daily 
newspaper  as  public  library,  hall  of  records, 
subdivision  of  city  hall,  annex  to  the  FBI, 
OPA  and  Selective  Service;  free  counsel  on 
medicine,  citizenship,  foreign  affairs, 
law;  employment  agency  and 
emergency  relief.  And  every 
newspaper  staff  regards  public 
service  a  matter  of  course. 

Sometimes  people  bring  their  problems 
to  the  newspaper  because  they  don’t  know 
where  else  to  go.  The  newspaper  accepts  the 
compliment  and  tries  to  make  good,  even 


when  taxed  beyond  its  normal  resources. 
Doing  favors  is  a  sure  way  to  make  friends. 
.And  friends  make  a  newspaper  influential. 

A  newspaper’s  friends  make  newspaper 
advertising  more  effective,  too.  Most  papiers 
guard  their  advertising  columns  closely, 
censor  misleading  claims  and  copy,  compel 
advertisers  to  make  good  if  at  fault. 

And  because  the  newspaper  allows  the 
advertiser  to  do  business  with  its  friends 
and  customers,  newspaper  advertising  has 
some  extra  potency,  makes  more  impression, 
gets  more  acceptance  and  response  .  .  . 
works  faster,  at  a  plus  profit. 

A^ake  newspaper  advertising  a  part  of 
your  sales  program  .  .  .  because  it  gets  the 
seller  closer  to  the  customer,  closes  the  sale 
faster,  collects  alLthe  ready  customers  in  its 
market . . .  and  usually  comes  back  quicker 
with  its  cost  and  a  surpiusl 


.  thefint  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  This  advertisemetu  is  one  of  a  series  in  heha^  netespaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  Jor  reproduction  or  pubHcation,  withosst  credit . . . 


Dear  Mr.  Anthony 
all  over  the  place  .  . 


National  Advebtiunc  REraRSRNTATivES:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 


STRIKING  POWER 


More  than  50,000  Allison  engines  have  been  built  for  the  use 


of  Allied  fighting  pilots  around  the  globe.  ★  These  skilled 


pilots  using  fighting  planes  powered  by  these  engines  have 


established  a  lopsided  “box  score”  in  our  favor 


★  That  is  testimony  to  the  striking  power  of 


good  men  armed  with  good  American 


fighting  equipment,  ir  It  is  also 


an  indication  of  aircraft 


engine  performance  you  will 


be  glad  to  have  in  the 


planes  you  use  after 


final  victory. 
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\  KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG  ^ 
*  RUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  > 
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DIVISION  OF 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT 


neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  readers. 
America’s  oldest  newspaper  photographer 
in  point  of  service  (he  has  taken  more  than 
400,000  pictures),  Luxton  is  etjually  famed 
for  his  photographic  research.  Luxton 
products  inqlude  the  Howitzer  camera, 
which  gives  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  sporti  readers  phenomenal  close- 
ups  of  U.  of  M.  football  games,  and  the 
perfected  “blaqkout  camera”  for  taking 
pictures  in  almost  total  darkness. 

Doubling  in  garden  counsel  and  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  America’s  crack  newspaper 
photographic  staffs,  George  Luxton  is  one 
of  the  many  friendly  specialists  who  make 
up  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune.  In  more  than  340,000  homes 
of  the  Upf)er  Mississippi  Valley  every  week¬ 
day,  more  than  385,000  every  Sunday,  they 
wha.  fcir  these  ^wspapers  a  welcome  not 
only-  as  aiert,'  ihformed,  complete  news 
sources  but  as  good  qe^hbors,  able  spolMt 
men  and  dependab^j.  f/iends. 


As  spokesman  for  his  deceased  grand¬ 
parent,  Luxton  addresses  scores  of  garden 
clubs  each  year,  answers  avalanches  of 
“Qrandma’s'*  mail, .  averag;»  at  planting 
time  a  phone  call  every  12  minutes  from 
bewildered  back-yard  farmers  who  ring  as 
early  as  5:30  a.m.  requesting  '“Grandma’s” 
counsel. 

Three  years  ago  Luxton  and  “Grandma” 
began  stumping  for.  rnore  wartime  victory 
gardens,  urged  the  replanting  of  ftoral  beds 
into  vegetables,  railed  against  ‘‘human 
cutworms”  who  let  good  gardens  go  to  seed 
and  weed.  Led  by  ‘‘Lux”,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  andj  Tribune  readers  checker- 
boarded  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  cities, 
and  towns  with  flourishing  garden  plots. 
This  year  67%  of  Minnesota  households 
have  victory  gardens — a  third  of  them 
larger  than  last  year’s. 

“Lux”  takes  his  gard^ing  fame  lightly, 
considers  his  patriotic  and  neighborly 
services  merely  an  incidental  duty  to  Min¬ 


Trusted  horticultural  advisor  to  legions 
of  victory  gardeners  in  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  is  “Grandma”,  an  amiable, 
green-thumbed  ghost,  dead  these  45  yeais, 
who  haunts  the  Sunday  Tribune  gardening 
page  written  by  her  grandson.  George 
Luxton,  garden  editor  and  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune. 
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From  the  days  of  the  pioneer  West,  Matson  has  captained 
the  progress  of  navigation  from  canvas  to  steam,  from 
■ailing  ships  to  liners  that  are  nurvels  of  luxury  and 
speed.  In  peace  and  war,  it  has  sought  tfarou^  contin¬ 
ually  higher  standards  of  service  and  efficiency  to  pro¬ 
mote  travel,  trade  and  accord  between  the  American  main¬ 
land  and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  £»outh  Pacific.  And 
when,  our  war  taak  done,  peace  conies  and  the  oceans  of 
the  earth  and  sky  are  safUy  navigable  again,  it  will  be 
the  aim  of  Matson  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age  in  both. 


KHomt  nu  mcme 


MAT90M  UHB 


,4  /  History’s  journalistic  hand  writes  another  tribute  to 

K  "South  Carolina’s  Most  Interesting  Newspapers!”  First, 

in  1941,  the  National  Editorial  Association,  at  its  Jack¬ 
sonville  convention,  awatded  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Silver  Plaque  to  the  Anderson  newspapers  for  having 
rendered  the  GREATEST  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  in  the  United 
States  during  1940.  During  its  convention  in  Milwaukee,  June  22, 
1944,  the  N.E.A.,  for  the  second  time  in  three  years,  again  conferred 
this  national  honor  upon  these  Blue  Ribbon  Dailies!  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  association’s  39  years  that  top  honors  for  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Nation  have  been  awarded  twice  to  the  same  newspapers! 

It  is  likewise  a  tribute  to  Anderson,  "The  City  of  Hospitality,”  and 
its  extensive  80,000  adjacent  trading  area.  Within  an  easy  hour’s 
drive  by  automobile  the  population  rises  to  a  quarter  million!  Ander¬ 
son’s  remarkable  growth  in  10  years  exceeds  35%  .  .  .  largest  of  any 
city  in  South  Carolina.  (Official  U.  S.  Census,  1930-40.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  textile  area  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  Piedmont  region,  midway  between  Charlotte  and  Atlanta, 
Anderson’s  assured  stability  is  based  upon  textile  products  ($60,000,000 
a  year),  diversified  farming  and  cattle  ($12,000,000),  and  industrial 
payrolls  aggregating  $20,000,000  annually. 


The  Anderson  Newspapers  were  the  first  in  the  South  to  be  selected  by  North¬ 
western  University  for  a  readership  study.  This  non-commercial  project,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  director  of  research,  showed  that  99% 
of  the  women  and  SH)%  of  the  men  read  The  Daily  Mail  IN  THE  HOME; 
98%  of  the  women  and  83%  of  the  men  read  The  Independent  IN  THE  HOME. 
And  78%  of  the  women  read  the  advertisements  regularly. 


Among  Other  Firsts:  N.E.A.  Blue  Ribbon  in  1942  for  best  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  carrier-salesmen  program  in  United  States;  Blue  Ribbon  Award  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  writing  and  publishing  the  BEST  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISEMENT  in  the  United  States  in  1941. 


Northwestern  University  reports:  Average 
reading  time  of  these  newspapers  41  minutes 
— the  highest  of  any  daily  newspaper  previ¬ 
ously  surveyed  by  the  University.  (46%  more 
reading  time  per  day  than  best-read  morning 
paper  in  a  metropolitan  area.) 


Cije  Snbepeniicnt 

L.  S.  HEMBREE,  EdUor 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 
Associated  Press .  .  .  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


The  Daily  Mail 

J.  B.  HALL,  Editor 
EVENING 

International  News  .  .  .  United  Press 


Wilton  E.  Hall,  Publisher 
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every  corner  of  the  world  in  addition  to  the  dis* 
patches  of  the  news  services.  The  Times,  as  always, 
gave  its  readers  complete,  accurate,  up-to-the-mia- 
ute  coverage  of  the  momentous  happenings  that  arc 
shaping  the  world's  history. 


D-Day  .  .  .  the  fall  of  Rome  .  .  .  the  bombing  of 
Tokyo  .  .  .  the  opening  of  the  Russians'  summer 
offensive  .  .  .  the  American  assault  on  the  Marianas 
.  .  .  the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago  .  .  . 

And  in  June,  a  month  of  decisive  events.  The  New 
York  Times  published  5,817  columns  of  news — more 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

"Specials  to  The  New  York  Times"  came  in  from 
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War  Aims  Call  for 
Exchange  of  News 


Discussions  Planned  Here  in  Fall 
To  Ask  Allied  Cooperation 
By  James  B.  Reston 


the  following  i«  a  reprint  in 
full  by  permission,  oi  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  oi  luly  13.  Mr. 
Heston  is  in  the  Times'  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 


I  lue  « 

I  the 

IDI 


THE  UNITED  STATES  will 

ask  its  Allies  and  compel  its 
enemies  to  remove  or  minimize 
all  restrictions  on  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  news  and  other  in¬ 
formation  in  the  post-war  world. 

The  American  draft  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  for  Germany, 
now  before  the  European  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  in  London, 
contains  a  clause  demanding 
that  the  Germans  abandon  all 
control  over  communications 
outside  their  own  frontiers  and 
give  the  German  people  the 
right  to  listen  freely  to  foreign 
broadcasts. 

The  American  terms  of  surren¬ 
der  also  demand  complete  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Allies  over  all  Ger¬ 
man  communications  within 
that  country.  These  same  stip¬ 
ulations  were  also  written  into 
the  terms  of  surrender  for  Italy 
and  were  accepted  by  the 
Badoglio  and  Bonomi  govern¬ 
ments. 

Other  Guarantees  Seen 

It  is  clear  that  these  require¬ 
ments  are  only  part  of  a  wider 
plan  under  which  the  United 
States  will  ask  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  cooperate,  in  removing 
all  barriers  to  free  news  report¬ 
ing  in  all  countries,  and  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  news  may  be 
moved  quickly  and  cheaply  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  all  other 
parts  over  a  fair  and  unfettered 
world  communications  system. 

As  a  step  toward  agreement 
by  the  United  Nations  the 
Umted  States  will  ask  Great 
Britain  to  open  discussions  here 
this  autumn.  The  aim  of  this 
conference  will  be  to  discuss  the 
whole  question  of  cable  and  ra¬ 
dio  rates  and  to  draft  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  freedom  to  report 
and  transmit  the  truth  in  and  to 
aU  parts  of  the  world.  The 
British  have  already  indicated 
their  willingness  to  participate. 

The  Unit^  States  is  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  breaking  down 
the  system  of  controlling  news 


at  its  source  and  hampering  its 
flow  directly  by  censorship  and 
indirectly  by  control  of  cable 
and  radio  facilities  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  rates. 

It  is  recognized  here  that  so 
long  as  the  Axis  menace  of  ag¬ 
gression  existed,  the  safety  of 
many  countries  demanded  and 
still  demands  stringent  censor¬ 
ship  of  news  and  control  over 
communications. 


New  Policy  Necessary 

Moreover,  the  Administration 
understands  why  the  British 
Commonwealth  needed  the  most 
extensive  communications  sys¬ 
tem  in  existence  and  why,  in  an 
era  of  unrestrained  nationalistic 
economic  competition,  that  sys¬ 
tem  was  used  to  the  particular 
advantage  of  the  British  nations. 

The  Administration’s  premise 
at  the  present  time,  however,  is 
that  with  the  menace  of  Axis 
aggression  removed  after  the 
war,  and  with  all  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  committed  to  a  policy  of 
non-discrimination  in  the  field 
of  international  trade,  a  new 
policy  on  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  is  necessary. 

Consequently  the  government 
is  proposing  a  two-part  program. 
One  deals  with  the  enemy  coun¬ 
tries,  and  if  the  United  States 
has  its  way  they  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  to  keep  the 
truth  of  the  outside  world  from 
reaching  their  people,  of  the 
power  to  keep  reporters  of  all 
other  nations  from  getting  at  the 
source  of  the  news,  and  of  the 
power  to  control  and  manipulate 
the  facilities  of  communication 
to  their  own  nationalistic  ad¬ 
vantage. 

These  aims  have  not  only  been 
drafted  into  the  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  by  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  understood  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  other  members 
of  the  European  advisory  com¬ 
mission,  Britain  and  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia. 

The  second  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan  concerns  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  admitted  that  this 
is  the  difficult  part.  What  the 
United  States  would  like  to  get 
would  be  agreement  to  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  declaring 
that  all  persons  responsible  for 
informing  the  people  of  the 
world  shall  have  equal  and  free 
access  to  information  in  all  coun¬ 


tries,  may  live  and  travel  where 
they  choose,  and  transmit  their 
reports  without  restriction  and 
at  fair  rates. 

In  addition,  the  United  States 
would  like  to  see  all  nations  ex¬ 
tend  the  facilities  for  transmit¬ 
ting  information  and  reach  a 
new  agreement  about  rates, 
abolishing  preferences  wherever 
possible. 

James  Lawrence  Fly,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  who  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  getting 
the  "freedom  to  listen”  clauses 
inserted  in  the  terms  of  surren¬ 
der,  and  who  is  collaborating 
with  the  State  Department  in 
working  out  the  Government’s 
international  communications 
policy,  has  proposed  that  all 
nations  must,  at  the  peace  con¬ 
ference,  accept  these  "basic 
principles”: 

A  uniform  rate  for  all  mes¬ 
sages  throughout  the  world; 
"low  rates”  with  a  maximum  of 
a  "few  cents  per  word  to  any 
gateway  in  the  world”;  creation 


of  "instantaneous  radio  commu¬ 
nication  between  all  important 
areas  on  the  globe”;  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  and  low  press 
rates  throughout  the  world,  and. 
“finally,  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  information  and  freedom  for 
all  peoples  of  the  world  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,”  with 
facilities  equally  available  to 
citizens  of  all  nations  “without 
any  form  of  preference  between 
them.” 


Fly  Comments  on 
Reston  Story 

Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  Fly,  in  a  com¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Reston's  article  on 
press  provisions  of  U.  S.  war 
aims  (reprinted  above),  said: 

“I  have  read  Mr.  Reston  s 
story.  While  the  story  is  sound, 
some  of  the  facts  are  beyond  my 
knowledge  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
comment  on  the  subject  of 
treaty  deliberations.  ’The  story, 
however,  is  sound  insofar  as  it 
concerns  matters  within  my 
knowledge.” 

The  Defense  Communications 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Fly  is  chair¬ 
man,  has  recommended  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  post-war  communica¬ 
tions  based  on  the  unrestricted 
movement  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  and  proposing  lowered 
rates  of  transmission. 


Prosecution  Urged  for 
Newsprint  Violations 


WASHINGTON.  July  12— Crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  of  publishers 
who  wilfully  violate  the  War 
Production  Board’s  newsprint 
limitation  order  and  full  public¬ 
ity  for  all  violations,  wilful  or 
otherwise,  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  WPB  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

This  proposal  highlighted  a 
two-day  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  adjourned  tonight  to 
reconvene  Sept.  27.  It  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  special  committee  of 
which  W.  G.  Chandler  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
was  chairman,  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  H.  M.  Bitner  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Frank  E. 
Tripp  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Robert  B.  Choate  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  and  Walter  M. 
Dear  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal.  Mr.  Chandler 
and  Mr.  Bitner  are  former  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division. 

The  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  had  discussed  reported  vio¬ 
lations  by  overuse  of  print  paper 
and  concluded  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  for  drastic  measures  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 

Under  the  recommended  plan, 
each  reported  case  of  non-com¬ 


pliance  would  be  investigated  at 
once  with  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  in  consultation 
with  the  investigators  through¬ 
out.  It  was  proposed  that  no 
violation  be  forgiven,  whether 
wilful  or  otherwise,  and  that 
prompt  repayment  of  illegally 
consumed  newsprint  be  required 
by  a  proportionate  cut  in  the 
violator’s  quota  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  quarter.  No  one  whose  quota 
had  been  reduced  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  supplemental  paper  in 
any  following  quarter  to  offset 
what  he  lost  through  the  penalty. 

t^ere  wilful  violation  is 
found,  the  committee  proposed 
that  the  facts  be  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution.  Where  the  vio¬ 
lation  appeared  inadvertent. 
WPB  would  be  asked  to  give  full 
publicity  to  the  facts. 

The  conunittee  spent  several 
hours  discussing  proposed  revi¬ 
sion  of  regulations  involving 
newsprint  appeals,  rewrote  some 
of  the  Provisions  and  referred 
all  to  Donald  M.  Nelson  for  his 
approval.  The  basic  change  pro¬ 
vides  open  files,  in  order  that 
competitors  of  an  applicant  may 
examine  the  facts  upon  which 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Declares  Ruling  Class 
Controls  British  Press 

Censorship  in  England  Seen  as  Weakening 
Newspapers  and  Distorting  War  News 

By  J.  Loy  Maloney 

Managing  Editor,  The  Chicago  Tribune 


MR.  MALONEY  left  the  U.  S. 

tor  London  on  May  17  and 
returned  July  4.  He  tells  here 
of  some  oi  the  observations  he 
made  of  the  British  press  dur¬ 
ing  his  six  weeks  stay. 

• 

THE  BELIEF  that  the  British 
have  tremendous  capacity  for 
the  absorption  of  punishment  is 
nowhere  more 
exempli- 
fied  than  in  the 
case  of  British 
newspapers. 

A  casual  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  press  for 
six  weeks  forces 
the  conclusion 
that  the  British 
ruling  class — 
names  of  nobil¬ 
ity  and  wealth 
such  as  Beaver-  !■  C.  Maloney 
brook.  Rother- 
mere,  Kemsley  and  Astor  run 
through  the  lists  of  British  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  and  control¬ 
ling  shareholders — gives  British 
newspaper  readers  just  what  the 
ruling  class  thinks  they  should 
have  and  litle  else.  And  what  is 
even  more  shocking  is  the  fact 
that  newspaper  readers  there 
“queue  up"  in  long  lines  to  buy 
what  is  offered.  They  appear 
to  like  what  is  handed  them. 

British  Press  Weak 
Although  time  appears  to 
have  relaxed  somewhat  the 
British  censorship-;— it  is  still  bad 
enough — the  British  press  re¬ 
mains  weak  and  lacks  all  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  As  if  in  re¬ 
turn  for  accepting  slavishly  the 
news  presentation  which  the 
British  ruling  class  thinks  news¬ 
paper  readers  there  should  have, 
the  latter  are  treated  to  good 
news.  strongly  played  up. 
whether  there  is  any  or  not. 
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Bad  news  is  played  down  and 
good  news  painted  in  the  most 
glowing  colors.  The  publishers 
say  it  is  best  to  keep  the  read¬ 
ers — who  have  suffered  the 
pangs  of  war  for  five  years — as 
happy  as  possible.  Failures  are’ 
explained  away,  sometimes  pain¬ 
fully. 

The  circumstances  which  most 
shocks  the  American  newspaper¬ 
man  in  London  is  the  interlard¬ 
ing  of  the  news  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  newspaper  editor  and 
his  reporters.  This  mixing  of 
opinion  and  fact  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  so  long  that  the  reporters 
and  editors  are  past  masters  of 
the  art. 

The  “Mixture"  Takes 

When  this  phenomenon  is 
pointed  out  to  British  news¬ 
paper  readers,  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  difference  between  the  two. 
They  have  fed  on  the  mixture  so 
long  that  they  can’t  tell  one  from 
the  other. 

Even  an  American  sojourning 
in  London  for  a  few  months 
soon  gets  used  to  it.  The  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  injected  into  the 
news  stories  soon  acts  as  a  drug 
on  the  reader  and  the  first  thing 
he  knows  he  is  swallowing  it 
and  if  he  isn’t  careful — like  the 
British  newspaper  readers  them¬ 
selves — is  learning  to  like  it  or, 
at  least,  ceases  to  object  to  it. 
Soon  he  is  sound  asleep  so  far  as 
independent  thinking  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  necessity  to  compress 
stories  into  small  space  has 
aided  this  practice.  Stories 
which  “classify”  from  all  over 
the  world  are  rewritten  and  lo¬ 
calized.  The  date  lines  which 
give  authenticity  to  reports  in 
American  newspapers  are  for¬ 
gotten.  This  makes  it  easy  for 
the  editors  and  rewrite  men  to 
inject  their  opinions  in  the  news 
with  impunity.  Often  the  only 
way  a  British  newspaper  reader 
could  tell  an  editorial  from  a 
news  story  is  the  fact  that  it 
appears  on  the  editorial  not  the 
news  page. 

Pacific  Wot  Underplayed 

As  to  the  Pacific  war  British 
newspaper  readers  know  little 
about  it.  A  story  worth  a  col¬ 
umn  or  a  column  and  a  half  in 
Chicago  on  the  exploits  of  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Nimitz  will  get  two 
or  three  paragraphs  on  the  back 
page  of  a  London  daily  or  no 
mention  at  all.  European  news 
is  well  mapped  but  maps  on  the 
Pacific  battles — land  and  naval 
— are  almost  unknown.  It  is  a 
European  war  to  the  British 
newspaper  publishers  and  read¬ 
ers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
British  ruling  class,  controlling 
the  press  as  it  does,  underplays 


the  war  on  Japan  in  view  of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  re¬ 
peated  statements  that  once 
Hitler  is  beaten  the  British  will 
turn  their  efforts  to  the  Pacific. 
British  newspaper  readers  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  ill-prepared  for 
any  such  event. 

The  statements  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  their  many  radios  get 
more  prominence  in  the  British 
press  than  the  Nimitz-MacAr- 
thur  battles  to  whip  Japan. 
British  newspapers  often  take 
the  Axis  radio  statements  at 
their  face  value,  giving  them 
prominence  and  presenting  them 
to  British  readers  as  unqualified 
facts. 

American  civilians  sojourning 
in  London  were  for  a  time  un¬ 
able  to  read  much  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Americans  battling  in 
Italy  or  flying  bombers  over  the 
continent.  When  it  was  the 
British  in  action  the  reader  was 
specifically  told  so.  When  it  was 
the  Americans  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Allies.” 

British  Exploits  Played  Up 

British  bombers  were  called 
British  bombers  but  when  the 
American  day  bombers  were 
over  Berlin  they  were  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  merely  as  “Flying 
Fortresses  and  Liberators”  and 
the  reader  was  permitted  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  nationality  of  the  pilots, 
navigators  and  gunners.  This 
tendency,  however,  was  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France.  The  activities 
of  the  American  troops  on  the 
Cherbourg  peninsula  were  so 
newsworthy  that  the  British 
newspapers  were  forced  to  give 
the  facts  frankly. 

This  they  did  with  the  result 
that  the  superior  press  given 
the  American  troops  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment  in 
London  and  the  demand  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  by  the  Briitsh 
and  their  American  newspaper 
spokesmen  that  more  correspon¬ 
dents,  especially  American,  be 
sent  to  cover  the  fighting  on  the 
British  sector  of  the  invasion 
area. 

There  is  still  censorship, 
backed  by  law,  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  late  it  has  been  somewhat 
liberalized  and  of  course  does 
not  force  the  British  newspapers 
to  serve  continually  glowing  re¬ 
ports  to  the  effect  that  every¬ 
thing  is  going  well  whether  it  is 
or  not  when  the  bold  facts 
would  be  more  interesting  and 
be  more  conducive  to  an  effi¬ 
cient  war  production  and  a  vig¬ 
orous  conduct  of  the  war. 

Censorship  Law 

It  is  possible  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  law  to  punish  violations  of 
the  censorship  by  fines  and  jail 
sentences.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  did  for  a  time  suppress  the 
Daily  Worker,  although  it  is  now 
publishing  again. 

The  British  still  refuse  to  ac¬ 
credit  Daily  Worker  reporters  as 
foreign  correspondents,  how¬ 
ever. 

“Stops” — the  newspaperman’s 
term  for  definite  rules  against 
certain  stories  or  phases  of 
stories — are  numerous  in  Britain. 
In  the  case  of  the  flying  bomb, 
for  instance,  these  “stops”  for 
a  time  covered  three  and  a 
half  single-spaced  typewritten 
pages. 

As  the  war  has  progressed  and 
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British  censorship  has  tendu 
outwardly  at  least  towards  lib¬ 
eralization  there  have 
fewer  efforts  to  prosecute  news¬ 
papers  as  having  printed  fscti 
dangerous  to  the  war  effort 
Prosecution  of  the  London  DoUf 
Telegraph  was  dropped  whenit 
became  apparent  that  the  go»- 
ernment  could  not  prove  state¬ 
ments  made  in  that  paper  inteh 
fered  with  the  progress  of 
war. 

The  principal  stumbling  block 
to  news  publication  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  the  fact  that  British 
censors  are  “advised”  by  tbs 
British  foreign  office  and  by  air. 
army,  and  admiralty  “advison’’ 
The  censor  doesn’t  have  to 
this  “advice”  but  in  practice  it 
amounts  to  law. 

The  British  have  cancelled  the 
old  edict  issued  in  1942  which 
empowered  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  to  ban  news  stories 
tending  to  create  dissetuion 
among  the  Allies.  However,  re 
porters  are  “advised”  by  tte 
censor  when  such  news  coraes 
up  that  it  should  not  be  written 
or  transmitted.  This  “adYice" 
had  best  be  taken  because  the 
reporter,  if  he  disregards  it,  is 
courting  trouble  with  his  ere 
dentials  and  may  find  himself  in 
England  when  he  and  his  office 
want  him  on  the  fighting  front 
Diplomatic  News  Censored 

One  “stop”  remaining  in  Brit¬ 
ish  censorship  is  a  ban  on  the 
discussion  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.  This  is  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  tip  off  the  enemy 
on  what  is  planned.  There  are 
also  “stops”  on  stories  indicatinf 
this  is  an  imperialistic  war  and 
there  is  another  on  stories  which 
indicate  there  are  large  numben 
of  reluctant  soldiers  in  the 
French  Army. 

In  general  American  reporten 
prefer  to  submit  their  stories  to 
British  censorship  rather  than 
American.  The  latter  are  often 
inexperienced,  and  so,  reporters 
say,  often  stop  stories  that  the 
British  will  pass. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  to  submit  to  cen¬ 
sorship  of  British  home  news- 
news  developed  in  England. 
The  newspapers  may  print  it  at 
their  peril  and  in  doing  so  nw 
run  afoul  of  the  general  British 
censorship  law.  Thus  British 
newspapers  often  print  storiei 
which  the  British  censors  stop 
when  an  American  tries  to  send 
them  to  the  United  States.  In 
that  case  the  American  reporter 
must  take  to  the  British  censor 
the  British  newspaper  story  as 
printed.  Then  the  ban  is  re¬ 
moved  at  once  and  the  story  can 
be  sent — perhaps  as  much  as  12 
to  24  hours  after  the  British 
press  has  printed  it. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  19  —  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Chicago. 

July  21-22 — Carolina  Clas¬ 
sified  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

July  28-29— Virginia  Press 
Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

AuKust  7-11  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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presents  WLB  Position  on 
Maintenance  of  Membership 


Says  It  Is  Necessary  for  Maximum 
Production,  Minimum  Inflation 

By  Frank  P.  Graham 

Public  Member,  Notional  War  Labor  Board 


Tteers'  Wafd 


^  with  all  their  threat  to  the  war 

- _  - _  failed  to  break  the  line  staunch- 

II  11  r  j  f  I  ly  held  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

■»*X^**  The  miners  deservedly  got 

increased  earnings  for  working 

_ _  time  in  digging  more  coal  and 

in  counting  travel  time  under- 
ground  as  working  time  in  the 
“  computing  of  overtime  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
whole  structure  of  economic  within  the  principles  of  the 
stabilization,  ceilings  and  all.  recent  decisions  of  the  highest 
Strikes  instead  of  being  wildcat  courts.  The  mistaken  insistence 
and  sporadic  would  become  un-  ^hat  the  line  was  broken  in  the 
controllable  and  a  menace  to  coal  case  has  been  a  most  dan- 
the  war.  Inflation  instead  of  be-  gerous  threat  to  that  line.  It  is 
ing  tied  to  stable  anchors  would  important  for  the  war  that  it  be 
run  away,  spiraled  upward  by  known  that  the  miners  received 
the  cruel  race  between  wages  increasing  earnings  not  higher 
and  prices,  with  all  people  losing  rates,  won  on  their  merits,  not 


herewith  is  a  voluntary 
statement  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  by  Mr.  Graham  which 
position,  he  says,  is  that  oi  the 
majority  ol  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  oi  union  membership 
problem.  The  italics  in  the 
orticle  are  Mr.  Graham's. 


found.  The  answer  was  found  I*  faith  that  the  line 

in  the  provision  for  the  mainte-  r.niipv  thev  will  will  also  hold  against  the  terrific 

nance  of  membership.  Out-  of  Cr^aHow?^  L'^^a^poHcTes  for  "S^^tilt  of  Montgomery  Ward 
the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  ‘S  against  the  maintenance  of 

born  the  no-strike,  no-lockout  this'^  (»rMt  membership  sector  of  the  line, 

agreement  of  patriotic  labor  and  When  the  miners  struck  the 

patriotic  management  to  settle  war^nn^ii  the  mines  were  seized.  The  seizure 

all  disputes  by  accepting  the  de-  ^  was  not  resisted.  Those  leaders 


It  is  our  faith  that  the  line 


patriotic  management  to  settle  aU  Tv.1 

all  disDutes  bv  accentine  the  de-  winning  the  war  on  all  the 

battlefronts  of  the  world. 


cisions  of  a  tripartite  War  Labor 
Board. 

It  is  the  national  policy  made 
necessary  by  the  war  to  substi- 


iiueiroms  oi  me  woriu.  miners  who  were  found 

Held  Line  in  Coal  Strike  guilty  of  violating  the  War 
.  Labor  Disputes  Act  are  now  un- 
Two  mam  assaults  have  been  ^he  sentence  of  the  courts. 


-■  -j  a-i  made  against  the  national  war  j 

AMERICA  is  in  crisis  on  the  ovw  ?he  ^ooen“  and%\osed°  s^^^^  policies  of  this  great  American 
home  front  in  the  midst  of  the  7^®  open  ana  ciosea  snop  i.,pme  base.  In  the  coal  case  a  Montgomery  Ward  s  defiance 

Western  European  invasion.  We  Board’s ‘dwls^nroS^lhr meffti  assault  was  made  against  of  the  government,  with  its  epi- 

bow  our  heads  in  oraver  and  ,  decisions  on  the  meriis  ^ggg  stabilization;  but  the  line  demic  possibilities  for  defiance 

^rmw  app^reclatton'^a^fd  ho%^  family  eTablS“mimbe?Shrp  reprehensible  strikes  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Montgomery  Word  Case 
Montgomery  Ward’s  defiance 


because  of  the  heroism  and 


responsible  union. 


death  of  our  finest  youth  on  the  provision  is  not  a  closed  shop,  is 

islands  of  me  Pacifi^  the  beach-  g  union  shop  and  is  not  a  #  #  •  # 

heads  of  France,  the  Holds  of  preferential  shop.  The  employer  f  ^  T 

Europe.  We  bow  our  heads  in  has  the  right  to  hire,  fire  and  V^IllC6r  Ol  Vjl 
s^e  and  indignation  because  direct  the  working  force.  No 

of  any  profiteering’  black  mar-  employe  has  to  join  the  ■  J  •  .  _  _  _  .  *  1_  ■ 

ket,  wildcat  strike  or  an  irre-  union  to  get  a  job.  No  old  em-  CjllStOH  ITI  T  ICfxlt 

s^mible  corporations  defiance  pioye  has  to  join  the  union  to  1X0  XXX  ^^^JXXOV^X  X  X\^XXL 

of  the  war  policies  of  the  na-  keep  his  job.  If  already  in  the 

* JLpc”rSo^‘'fh“/,S  “A  ihrh’",rge5“l„.‘V?h7  States  Its  Policy  FoUowing  Recall  ol 

SXi’ce'.'’ ^7  7  77  Col.  Egbert  White  ol  Stars  and  Stripes 

Res^nsible  leaders  of  Ameri  g^gy  qj.  gg^  with  fore¬ 
can  labor  and  of  American  busi-  knowledge  of  being  bound  by  WASHINGTON.  July  10— The  War  Department  interposed  the 
ness  have  condemned  irrespon-  provision  to  maintain  his  War  Department  has  coupled  objection  that  the  law  prohibits 

sible  defiance  and  obs^uction  of  membership  in  good  standing,  with  its  denial  that  there  is  cen-  dissemination  of  partisan  polit- 

the  war  policies  of  the  nation,  gg  g  condition  of  employment  sorship  of  news  moving  to  for-  ical  news  the  cry  was  raised  that 

Montgomery  Ward  is  blasting  at  during  the  contract,  provides  for  eign  outposts  a  statement  that  freedom  of  the  press  had  been 

foundations  of  maximum  equity,  liberty,  and  security  for  87.000  words  of  copy  is  sent  daily  impaired.  Col.  White,  it  ap- 

proauction.  The  rnaintenance-  ^gj.  production.  for  distribution  among  the  pears  from  the  action  taken  by 

of-membership  provision  in  is-  m  i-  i  n  r  military  forces  of  the  United  the  Army,  was  more  vocal  than 

sue  is  vital  to  the  production  National  Policy  States.  other  service  editors, 

front  and  the  battlefront.  Amer-  It  is  also  the  national  policy  tHp  Dpoartment  at  first  ie-  Politics  for  GI's 


Officer  of  GI  Paper 
Ousted  in  Censor  Fight 

Army  States  Its  Policy  Following  Recall  of 
Col.  Egbert  White  of  Stars  and  Stripes 


for  distribution  among  the  pears  from  the  action  taken  by 
military  forces  of  the  United  the  Army,  was  more  vocal  than 


States. 

The  Department  at  first  ig- 


other  service  editors. 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  -  ..v  -e.  Politics  for  GI's 

ica  has  two  great  fronts:  the  war  rnade  necessary  by  the  war  and  nored.  then  replied  in  a  lengthy  Th-  disnaritv  between  the 
front  and  the  home  front.  The  the  competition  of  more  con-  statement  to  the  censorship  daily  87  OOO^word  file  to  foreign 
tome  fr^t  is  the  great  second  sumer  dollars  for  less  consumer  charge  which  came  in  the  wake  Reids  and  the  2  000  word  AP  di- 

substitute  for  strikes  of  recall  to  the  U.S.  of  Col.  Eg-  g|st  asS  by  White  is  not 
mam  battle  fronts,  Rusman,  Med-  over  wage  decisions  of  the  War  bert  White,  director  of  the  Med-  f^nigcaM  it  is  ccmtend^  by 
iterranean’  Western  European,  Labor  Board.  ’The  workers  thus  iterranean  editions  of  Stars  and  supporters  of  a  freerer  discus- 
touth  Pacj^c,  West  Pacific  and  have  two  ceilings  over  them,  stripes,  who  had  publicly  pro-  of  politics  ?n  service  papers 

Asiatic.  The  American  home  The  national  policy,  in  the  inter-  test^  he  was  denied  permission  fljto  the  current  file  ^ttfs 
fmnt.  with  ite  stupendous  pro-  est  of  a  concentration  on  pro-  to  use  daily  2,000  words  of  As-  oointed^t  goes  much  material 


winning  the  war  on  all  these  bat-  the  bitter  struggle  over  the 
tlefronts.  ’The  two  great  re-  closed  shop.  ’The  national  pol- 


Voting  Law  Cited 


tion  and  the  Psychological  War- 


sponsibilities  of  the  home  front  icy,  in  the  interest  of  protect-  The  statement  was  issued  in  ^«r- 

are  maximum  production  and  ing  all  people  against  the  cruel  the  absence  of  both  Secretary  mem  wnicn  is  oeamw  at  pe 


sons  in  occupied  or  recently  lib¬ 
erated  countries  and  it  is  not  of 
the  type  that  is  calculated  to 


minimum  inflation.  demoralizing  disasters  of  infla-  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Maj.  Gen.  sons  in  wcupiM  or  r^entiy  uo- 

■^e  maintenance-of-member-  tion,  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  A.  D.  Surles,  chief  of  Army  pub-  tn 

ship  provision  is  necessary  for  struggle  of  the  unions  for  in-  lie  relations,  both  of  whom  are  tne  lype  inai  is  ca  ^  a 

maximum  production  and  mini-  creased  wages  above  the  stabili-  inspecting  installations  along  the  keep  Amencan  soiaiers 
mum  inflation.  zation  line.  With  two  ceilings  battlefronts.  Presumably  they  formed  on  happenings  and  is- 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  on  over  the  workers  there  should  were  consulted  in  advance.  The 


the  eve  of  America’s  entrance  be  a  solid  floor  under  the  work-  Department  capped  its  rebuttal 
into  the  war,  the  nation  was  ers  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  by  stating  its  actions  are  con- 


When  the  first  rumorings  were 
heard  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 


—•w  wait  wic  iiaiiuii  waa  eia  aa  a  ixiatici  ui  aiiiipic  juaitve:,  ksj  ovoviii^  .  C*qw€?  on/^ 

shaken  and  production  threat-  common  decency  and  stabilized  trolled  by  the  provisions  of  the  ^itorial  omc«  01  amrs  a 
ened  by  the  bitter  stubborn  production  for  winning  the  war.  Soldier  Voting  Law,  and  the  Stripes,  the  War  department 
struggle  over  the  open  and  This  floor  is  the  maintenance  of  -statute  was  set  out  in  support  of  dismissea  newspa^r  qu^es 
-  —  --  -  .  with  the  statement  that  the  con- 


closed  shop.  ’The  situation  then  membership  now  well  tested  and  that  statement 


OiAvp.  iiic  aibUaiiUII  LllCil  IHClllWCl  ailip  IIVIW  WCll  icaveru  aiivi  lhov  oi,cai,^Aaac;tav.  *  1  •  4.  4U  r*..LULiL-irii-Ljl- 

made  it  clear  that  this  issue,  if  reasonably  secure  for  support-  With  enactment  of  the  law  i*'  th®  '-ommana^ 

unsettled,  would  endanger  ing  the  union  against  disintegra-  providing  a  means  by  which  *"8  Officer  of  the  ^ea  con- 

America  caught  between  the  tion  under  the  impacts  of  the  servicemen  abroad  might  vote,  cerned.  When  tne  con^a 

tides  of  war  rolling  heavily  in  war.  requests  have  come  for  more  ma-  b^ame  ^pore  numerous 

the  two  great  oceans.  East  and  To  knock  out  this  floor  now  terial  of  a  political  nature  to  aid  sistent,  the  Department  maae  its 

West.  An  answer  to  the  crucial  would  bring  down  in  ruins  the  them  in  selecting.  When  the  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Roper  Given  Purple 
Heart;  Wiant  Returns 


ACTIVITIES  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  on  all  the  fronts  pre¬ 
sented  a  checkered  picture  this 
week  including  such  incidents 
as  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
to  James  Roper,  United  Press, 
the  return  to  this  country  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press’  Thoburn  H. 
Wiant  and  Leif  Erickson  and  the 
Volterra  Partisans’  misidentifl- 
cation  of  U.P.’s  Eleanor  Packard 
as  a  spy. 

His  award  for  injuries  to  his 
eye  when  his  jeep  on  the  Italian 
front  was  dive-bombed  July  3 
makes  Roper  the  fourth  U.P. 
man  to  be  decorated  in  this  war 
and  the  third  to  receive  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  is  still  suffer¬ 
ing  from  double  vision  and  until 
that  clears  up  cannot  resume  re¬ 
porting. 

Back  from  India 

Wiant,  who  wrote  an  eyewit¬ 
ness  account  of  the  first  B-29 
bombing  of  Japan,  has  arrived 
in  Miami  and  was  scheduled  to 
reach  New  York  this  week  on 
home  leave.  He  has  been  on 
assignment  in  war  theaters  since 
October,  1942,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Cairo,  and  has  spent  all  but 
his  first  two  months  abroad  in 
India  covering  the  China- 
Burma-India  activity. 

Erickson,  covering  the  Pacific 
area  for  the  AP  from  Hawaii, 
flew  in  from  Honolulu  to  be 
with  his  mother  who  is  critically 
■  ill  at  her  home  in  Binford,  N. 
Dak. 

"I  can  blame  it  all  on  the 
Germans — my  being  taken  for  a 
spy  by  the  Partisans  of  Volterra. 
I  mean,"  wrote  Mrs.  Packard. 
The  results  of  German  bombing 
had  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
hike  two  miles  to  reach  Vol¬ 
terra.  "and  if  I  hadn’t  had  to 
hike  two  miles  I  wouldn’t  have 
left  my  Army  patrol  and  stopped 
off  for  refreshments  at  a  restau¬ 
rant.  ” 

It  was  in  the  restaurant  that 
,'=he  was  surrounded  by  excited 
Italians,  questioned  exhaustively 
and  virtually  informed  that  they 
thought  her  to  be  a  German  wo¬ 
man  reported  to  be  in  hiding 
in  the  area.  Even  three  dough¬ 
boys.  who  were  present,  were 
suspicious  and  finally  asked  to 
see  her  papers  .  .  .  the  clinch- 
ing^  proof  of  her  innocence,  not 
her  War  Department  accredi¬ 
tations,  but  her  Post  Exchange 
card. 

"Wed  never  seen  a  woman 
correspondent  so  close  to  the 
ffont  before,”  one  of  the  dough¬ 
boys  explained,  “and  it  just 
didn’t  look  right.  Hope  you’re 
not  sore — we  gotta  be  careful.” 

Newsmen  now  in  France  have 
organized  a  Beachhead  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Committee  to  deal 
with  problems  of  the  press  there, 
according  to  an  AP  dispatch  and 
the  association’s  office  in  New 
York  told  Editor  St  Publisher 
that  the  committee’s  business 
will  be  primarily  with  commu¬ 
nications,  censorship,  transpor¬ 
tation  of  reporters,  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  relations  with  public 
relations  officers. 

John  ’Thompson.  Chicago  Trib¬ 


une.  was  named  chairman  and 
representative  of  newspaper 
“specials."  Other  members  are 
Herbert  Clark,  Blue  Network, 
for  radio;  Don  "Whitehead,  AP, 
for  news  services;  Montaque 
Lacey,  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  British;  Harry  Harris,  AP, 
for  photographers,  and  A.  J. 
Liebling,  New  Yorker,  for  mag¬ 
azines. 

Also  directly  affecting  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  coverage  was  the  War 
Department  ban  on  sending  more 
correspondents  to  London  for 
the  present  except  as  replace¬ 
ments.  The  order,  announced 
July  11.  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  since  currently 
the  French  beachhead  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
more  than  the  approximately  50 
newsmen  now  there  and  conse¬ 
quently  most  of  the  over  300  in 
the  area  are  kept  in  London. 

A  copy  of  the  June  17  News¬ 
paper  World,  British  publica¬ 
tion,  which  arrived  here  recent¬ 
ly  contains  a  story  regarding 
John  Wilhelm,  an  American 
newsnaperman  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  now  with 
Reuters,  which  graphicallv  de¬ 
scribes  the  life  of  a  beachhead 
war  correspondent. 

When  he  accompanied  the 
U.  S.  Advanced  Air  Force 
ground  party  on  its  first  landing 
in  Normandy.  Wilhelm  lost  both 
his  typewriter  and  packet  of 
pencils  and  paper.  Later  after 
getting  his  story,  he  located  a 
ship  that  was  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land.  swam  to  it  since  it  was 
some  distance  from  the  shore 
and  wrote  his  story  on  naviga¬ 
tional  forms  he  borrowed  from 
the  captain. 

His  trials  were  not  over  even 
then,  however,  for  he  had  to 
swim  back  to  shore  and  then 
spend  the  night  in  wet  clothing 
in  a  ditch.  The  following  day 
was  rather  more  cheerful  for  he 
located  his  typewriter  in  debris 
on  the  beach  and  happily  found 
that  the  tape  with  which  he  had 
sealed  it  had  kept  it  in  working 
condition. 

Blood  and  Silk 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world 
Saipan  fell  this  week  and  two 
United  Press  correspondents  de¬ 
scribed  its  various  phases.  Mal¬ 
colm  R.  Johnson,  writing  of  the 
desperate  Jap  counterattack  be¬ 
fore  the  island  finally  fell,  said, 
“As  long  as  men  remember  Sai¬ 
pan  Island  they  will  remember 
“Bloody  Friday” — the  day  hun¬ 
dreds  of  crack  Jap  troops,  in¬ 
cluding  choice  naval  garrisons, 
were  slaughtered  in  a  frenzied 
counterattack  against  U.  S. 
lines.” 

A  distinct  contrast  was  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Johnston’s  dispatch  pic¬ 
turing  Garapan,  capital  of  Sai¬ 
pan.  as  a  city  that  would  “drive 
children,  motorists  and  nylon- 
starved  girls  back  home  crazy” 
because  it  contained  quantities 
of  silk  clothing,  bicycles  and  rub¬ 
ber  tires. 

“I  lounged  on  a  silk-covered 


Japanese  mattress  as  soft  as  a 
cloud.”  reported  Johnston,  “lo¬ 
cated  in  a  command  post  dugout 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy 
lines  and  drank  a  bottle  of  coke 
today,  while  a  Marine  dress^ 
in  blue  silk  pajama  pants 
manned  a  field  radio  nearby  in 
the  shade  of  a  peppermint- 
striped  parasol. 

“Directly  behind  this  com¬ 
mand  post  is  the  wreckage  of  a 
bicycle  storehouse.  A  Marine 
who  doesn’t  own  a  bike  by  now 
just  doesn’t  rate  socially. 

“This  abundance  provides  a 
fantastic  contrast  in  a  battle 
which  has  been  and  will  be 
bloody,  savage,  and  fought  in 
dust,  dirt  and  wreckage  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  Pacific  war.” 

Headed  for  Europe 

Off  to  cover  the  European 
front  before  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  ban  became  effective  were 
Taylor  Henry,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  who  was  repatriated  from 
France  and  Baden-Baden  in  the 
spring,  and  Elizabeth  May  Craig, 
correspondent  for  the  Guy  P. 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Maine. 

Shuttling  between  France  and 
Britain.  Joseph  Driscoll,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  recently 
gave  a  15-minute  broadcast  and 
expressed  the  cheerful  opinion 
that  Germany  would  be  beaten 
by  Christmas  and  that  “as  an 
indication  of  what  I  think  of 
things  in  the  Pacific  I  am  pub¬ 
lishing  a  book  called  ’Pacific 
Victory  1945.’  ” 

Another  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  Sonia  Tomara,  now  has 
her  Army  credentials  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  go  to  France,  and 
Lewis  Sebring  is  back  after  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  Pacific. 
Miss  Tomara’s  mother  and  two 
sisters  are  located  in  German- 
occupied  territory. 

Two  AP  men.  William  Smith 
White  and  John  F.  Chester,  have 
changed  their  theaters  of  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  former  moving 
from  England  to  France  and  the 
latter  from  Algiers  to  Rome. 
Ned  Nordness.  another  AP  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  covering  the  air 
forces  in  France;  and  England. 

■ 

Newsprint  Production 
Showed  Drop  in  June 

Total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  June 
amounted  to  330,005  tons,  which 
compared  with  347,204  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  month  and  348.- 
657  tons  for  June.  1943,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Shipments  also  were  lower 
last  month  than  in  June  of  1943. 
the  figures  being  359,885  and 
372,308  tons,  respectively. 

Production  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1944,  however, 
show  an  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  The 
total  for  the  period  was  1,959,- 
402  in  1944,  1,949.244  in  1943. 


778  Cover  Democrats 

Washington,  July  13  —  The 
standing  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Congressional 
press  galleries  today  completed 
certification  of  newspapermen  to 
cover  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  final  number  to  be 
778. 


Work  of  Press 
Vital  for  Future, 
Says  Hull 

State  Secretory  Urges 
Need  oi  Alert  Public  . , . 
Lauds  Newsmen 

Washington,  July  11— Secre 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  ^ 
placed  the  work  of  the  prew  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  alert  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  as  second  in  impor 
tance  only  to  the  work  of  the 
Government  itself. 

That  compliment  was  paid  by 
the  Cabinet  member  today  when 
a  new  press  room  was  opened  at 
the  State  Department,  doubling 
space  formerly  set  aside  for  cor 
respondents.  Mr.  Hull  conduct^ 
his  press  conference  in  the  new 
quarters. 

“You  are  engaged  in  work," 
he  told  the  correspondents,  “that 
is  only  second  in  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Government  itself, 
the  disseminating  in  the  most 
understandable  manner  of  aU  of 
the  pertinent  and  material  facts 
and  circumstances  that  would  be 
included  in  what  we  call  spot 
news.  That  range  of  work  espe¬ 
cially  is  just  as  responsible  as 
any  work  I  can  think  of  in  this 
crisis  through  which  we  all  are 
passing. 

“There  has  never  been  greater 
need  for  an  alert  public  opinion 
than  there  is  today.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  increasingly  greatw 
until  victory  has  crowned  our 
efforts  and  post-war  problems 
have  been  settled.  You  will  per 
form  a  tremendous  function  for 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
skill  and  intelligence  and  prac¬ 
tical  judgment  with  which  you 
aid  in  developing  and  keeping 
thoroughly  alive  what  we  call 
an  alert  public  opinion. 

“There  is.  unfortunately,  to¬ 
day  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries,  a  decline — I  may  say, 
an  unconscious  decline — in  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  citizens,  not  only 
in  this  war  and  the  awfulness  of 
the  issues  that  are  involved,  but 
in  planning  for  the  future  as 
well.  .  .  . 

“Your  most  vital  task  today  is 
to  make  the  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  in  your  work  to  what  we 
would  call  an  informed  public 
opinion  relating  to  basic  inter¬ 
national  questions,  those  arising 
during  the  war  and  those  that 
are  inevitably  arising  even  now 
in  relation  to  post-war  peace.” 

The  new  press  room  is  easily 
the  finest  in  Washington  and. 
State  Department  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  covered  news  in 
leading  foreign  Capitals  say,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Under-Secretary  Edward  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  improvement 
When  he  first  took  up  office  ai 
aide  to  Mr.  Hull  he  expressed 
surprise  at  the  cramped  quartern 
set  aside  for  reporters.  He  con¬ 
ferred  with  Michael  J.  McDer 
mott,  press  aide  to  the  Secre^ 
of  State,  and  with  Homer  Byinf 
ton,  assistant  to  McDermott  and 
soon  plans  were  under  way. 
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It's  Chicago’s  War 
In  That  City’s  Papers 

"Anybody  Here  from  Chicago?"  Is  Cry  of 
Reporters  Telling  of 
By  Dwight  Bentel  ' 


"HEY  YOU  GUYS,  anybody 

here  from  Chicago?” 

That  might  be  John  Thompson 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  shouting 
through  the  wet  dusk  at  a  group 
of  G.I.  Joes  huddled  in  a  dug- 
out  in  Normandy.  Or  it  might 
be  Keith  Wheeler  of  the  Chicago 
Times  as  he  flops  beside  a  gun 
emplacement  at  an  advanced 
Allied  base  in  New  Guinea,  or 
Ernie  Byfield  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  as  his  jeep 
bucks  to  a  stop  at  a  P-38  fighter 
command  base  in  England. 

Or  it  might  be  any  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  war  correspondents  on 
any  of  the  fighting  fronts,  call¬ 
ing  a  greeting  that  characterizes 
war  coverage  by  Chicago’s  five 
daily  newspapers. 

For  in  Chicago  the  press  is 
engaged  in  a  surprisingly  de¬ 
termined  and  succesful  effort  to 
make  a  local  story  out  of  World 
War  II.  They  are,  in  short. 
Chicagoizing  it. 

"Local"  Coverage 

It’s  a  big  war — a  global  war — 
but  if  you  think  therefore  that 
it’s  anybody’s  war  that’s  because 
you  don’t  live  in  Chicago.  In 
Chicago  it’s  Chicago’s  war — or 
a  big  part  of  it  is.  anyway — and 
that  p^t  Chicago’s  newspapers 
are  bringing  to  their  readers  in 
a  sort  of  free-handed  “local 
news”  coverage  manner  that 
seems  to  reduce  the  intervening 
oceans  to  mere  puddles  and  put 
the  shooting  just  the  other  side 
of  Soldier  Field. 

Bombings,  battles,  beachheads 
are  being  written  up  around  the 
kid  from  Back  of  the  Stock- 
yards  who  rode  the  tail-end  of 
a  fortress  over  Caen,  or  his 
pretty  girl  friend  who  works  be¬ 
hind  B  soda  counter  at  Wal- 
green’s  drug  store  in  the  Loop, 
f ‘‘Pictures  inside”  —  or  maybe 
Page  1.) 

And  it’s  a  poor  day  indeed  on 
any  front  when  a  corporal  from 
Diversey  St.  or  two  privates 
from  Ashland  Blvd.  near  Madi¬ 
son  don’t  make  the*  news  well  up 
near  the  top. 

As  Lou  Shainmark,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald  American, 
puts  it,  “We're  bringing  the 
fighting  fronts  to  Chicago’s  back 
door.”  And  Chicagoans  eat  it 
up,  because  that’s  the  way  Chi- 
J^goans  are.  They  like  their  war 
localized,  and  personalized. 

To  an  outsider  it’s  a  bit  dis¬ 
concerting  on  unfolding  his  pa¬ 
per  over  toast  and  coffee  to  read 
that  “Six  Chicago  Boys”  and 
some  other  fellows  are  storming 
the  outskirts  of  Cherbourg,  or 
wherever.  But  in  Chicago  it 
sells  papers.  For  in  its  news 
tastes  this  is  the  biggest  small 
town  in  America.  TTie  rules  of 
rural  journalism  are  just  as 
good  in  this  impressively  metro- 
politanized  chunk  of  middle- 
western  prairie  as  in  Morgan 
Hill,  Cal. 


Local  Boys  Overseas 


It’s  a  kind  of  journalism  that 
would  flop  with  the  traditional 
dull  thud  in  New  York  or  a  host 
of  other  American  cities  where 
the  average  apartment  dweller 
doesn’t  bother  to  learn  the  name 
of  the  family  on  the  other  side 
of  the  living  room  wall.  But  in 
Chicago,  where  a  sort  of  coimtry 
village  friendliness  and  courtesy 
and  interest  in  the  other  fellow 
has  survived  the  city's  rapid 
growing  up,  it’s  the  very  basis 
of  successful  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion. 

Everett  Norlander,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News,  who 
makes  over  an  afternoon  edition 
with  the  poise  and  manners  of 
a  court  physician  at  the  bedside 
of  a  Duchess,  expresses  the  at¬ 
titude  of  his  paper  when  he  says, 
“Why,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
was  founded  and  built  its  suc¬ 
cess  on  local  news.  And  it’s  not 
that  we  haven’t  discovered 
Europe,  either.  We  pioneered 
foreign  correspondence  50  years 
ago,  and  have  had  our  own  men 
in  the  field  ever  since.  But  we 
know  the  value  of  local  news  in 
Chicago.” 

It’s  true.  Chicagoans  want  to 
read  about  Chicagoans.  This 
may  be  a  manifestation  of  mid- 
western  isolationism.  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  an  aspect  of  the  state 
of  mind  from  which  isolationism 
springs.  White-thatched  City 
Editor  Clem  Lane  of  the  News, 
whose  philosophical  daily  “Oxie  ” 
column,  a  local  institution, 
thinks  that  may  be  the  explana¬ 
tion. 

“It  grows  out  of  a  feeling  of 
mid-western  self-sufficiency,”  he 
says.  “We’ll  still  pop  a  line  on 
a  local  story  before  we  will  a 
war  story.” 

And  so,  in  Chicago,  the  war 
goes  like  this: 

“2  CHICAGOANS  LEAD 
NAVY  MEN  IN  TAKING  2 
CHERBOURG  FORTS,”  or: 

“Chicago  Colonel  on  Saipan 
Ignores  Wound,  Fights  On,”  or: 

“Chicago  Flier  Chases  Jerry 
Around  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.” 

And  if,  as  the  Tribune  reports 
under  a  24-pt.  head.  “'TWO  JAP 
FLAGS  DECORATE  U.S.  SHIP; 
HERE’S  WHY,”  the  reader  sus¬ 
pects  why  immediately,  and  is 
not  disappointed.  “Radioman  2nd 
Class  Henry  Dekker,  U.S.N.R., 
23,  of  1243  LaSalle  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago  .  .  .  had  been  in  the  South 
Pacific  for  more  than  a  year  and 
was  on  the  ship  when  she  nailed 
two  Japanese  bombers  near  Lae, 
New  Guinea,  Sept.  4,  1943.” 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Chi¬ 
cago's  newspapers  aren’t  doing 
a  first-class  job  of  straight  news 
presentation  of  the  war.  For 
they  are.  But  the  “Chicago  Boy’s 
Air  Group  Ends  300th  Mission” 
touch  is  the  “something  extra 
that  has  been  added”  to  make  a 
smoother,  fresher,  longer-lasting 
news  impression  on  mid-western 
readers. 


Some  of  the  Chicago  papers 
have  hit  upon  additional  strik¬ 
ing  ways  of  personalizing  the 
conflict.  The  Times,  sometimes 
with  a  Page  1  announcement, 
presents  a  unique  feature  which 
it  calls  “GI-Grams,”  consisting 
of  a  column  or  two  of  brief 
personal  messages  from  Chicago 
soldiers  on  the  various  fighting 
fronts  to  their  folks  and  loved 
ones  in  the  Chicago  area. 

“Dear  Mary,  I’m  really  going 
into  action  again.  Hope  to  get 
home  after  this  one.” 

“Dear  Mom,  feeling  fine. 
Everything  okay.  Please  don’t 
worry.  Say  hello  to  Pat.” 

“Dear  Doris  and  Folks,  sure 
miss  you  and  think  of  you  al¬ 
ways.  Hope  to  see  you  after 
this  one.  All  my  love.  .  .  .” 

They  tug  at  the  heartstrings, 
those  GI-Grams,  and  they’re 
read  not  only  by  the  happy  and 
excited  persons  to  whom  they’re 
address^  but  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  sympathetic  and 
neighborly  Chicagoans. 

They’re  paid  for  by  the  Times, 
and  sent  by  Times  Correspond¬ 
ents  Keith  Wheeler  in  Saipan. 
Bruce  Grant  in  France,  and  Bill 
Kent  in  Italy.  The  French  GI- 
Grams  are  under  temporary 
censorship,  but  are  expected  to 
resume  soon. 

Once  when  the  censor  cut  off 
GI-Grams  for  a  10-day  period 
the  Times  was  swamped  with 
telephone  calls,  according  to 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor. 
“They’re  building  immeasurable 
good  will  for  our  paper.  People 
who  haven’t  heard  from  their 
kid  for  weeks,  who  maybe  don’t 
even  know  whether  he’s  alive, 
have  read  his  GI-Gram  in  the 
Times.  There  isn’t  anything  that 
gets  you  closer  to  the  heart  of  a 
reader  than  news  of  his  boy. 

“There  are  thousands  of  homes 
around  our  town  that  have  sent 
boys  to  the  front,  and  they’re  all 
hungry  for  news  about  them. 
The  first  thing  our  correspond¬ 
ents  do  when  they  hit  a  new 
fighting  sector  is  to  scream. 
‘Anybody  here  from  Chicago?’  ” 

The  Tribune  is  bringing  the 
Chicago  soldier  to  his  home 
folks  p’ctorially.  Gary  Sheahan, 
staff  artist,  is  on  the  Normandy 
front  doing  10  or  more  portrait 
sketches  a  day  of  boys  who  live 
within  the  Tribune  circulation 
area.  The  Tribune  now  has  a 
large  number  of  the  pictures  on 
hand,  is  running  them  daily, 
three  at  a  time,  in  a  panel. 

The  Herald-American  has  two 
war  correspondents  in  the  field 
under  orders  to  report  activities 
of  Chicago  soldiers  exclusively. 
‘They  are  Ernest  Byfield,  who 
tours  the  invasion  fronts  “look¬ 
ing  for  fellow  Chicagoans  doing 
their  part  in  the  great  war  of 
liberation,”  and  who  sends  home 
“reports  on  your  sons,  dads,  and 
sweethearts”;  and  Harold  Brown. 
61-year-old  veteran  newsman 
and  photographer,  recently  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  front  will  do  the 
same  kind  of  coverage. 

On  almost  any  day  in  the 
Herald-American,  Mr.  Byfield's 
column  will  tell  of  “Corp.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cusak,  who  played  football 
at  Austin  High,  worked  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Western  Electric, 
and  Lever  Brothers,  and  who 
likes  English  antiquity  but 
doesn’t  care  so  much  for  an¬ 
tiquity  in  English  girls.” 


Chicago  casualty  lists,  of  both 
dead  and  wounded,  are  studded 
with  thumbnail  cuts,  in  all  of  the 
papers,  and  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  recently  ran  pictures  of  819 
Chicago  dead  in  a  three-page 
spread. 

And  so  it  is  that  when  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker,  chief  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Sun’s  foreign  service  “With 
American  forces  in  Bolleville 
before  LaHaye  du  Puits,”  drives 
his  jeep  “through  blinding  dust 
going  from  one  division  to  an¬ 
other  asking  if  there  are  any 
Chicago  boys  there,”  he  isn’t  just 
a  lonesome  war  correspondent 
looking  for  company  from  the 
home  town. 

It’s  the  voice  of  the  Chicago 
press.  Chicagoizing  the  war. 

■ 

Paper  Picture 
Brighter  But  No 
Quotas  Raised 

Although  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  situation  is  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  hopeful,  possibilities 
of  enlarging  publishers’  quotas 
still  are  very  uncertain.  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  members  were  told  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Harold  G.  Boeschenstein,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Bureau  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  advised  the  group 
that  increasing  military  require¬ 
ments  for  wood  pulp  and  paper 
make  it  impossible  for  WPB  to 
make  any  commitments  on 
fourth-quarter  quotas.  He  also 
cited  the  unusually  low  water 
level  prevailing  in  Canadian 
woods  districts  as  a  restricting 
factor  in  getting  wood  to  pulp 
mills  for  production  of  paper. 

Wood  production  itself  is  im¬ 
proving  despite  man-power  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Boeschenstein  said, 
adding  that  if  the  supply  of  wood 
had  not  increased  during  the 
past  few  months,  the  newsprint 
situation  would  be  more  acute. 

Committee  members  also  heard 
reports  from  special  subcom¬ 
mittees  investigating  newsprint 
problems.  A  press  statement 
prepared  by  information  officials 
on  actions  regarding  the  sub¬ 
committee  reports  was  reported 
to  have  been  withdrawn  by  WPB 
officials  before  it  cleared  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

■ 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Signs  Maintenance  Pact 

A  clause  providing  mainte¬ 
nance  of  union  membership  has 
been  added  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  to  its  contract 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  dated  May  16,  1944,  in 
accordance  with  a  directive  or¬ 
der  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  clause  provides  that  all 
employes  who  are  union  mem¬ 
bers  15  days  after  the  date  of 
the  directive,  June  23,  must 
maintain  their  imion  member¬ 
ship  in  good  standing  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  employment.  Provi¬ 
sions  protecting  employes 
against  union  pressure  during 
that  period  and  against  union 
interference  in  their  editorial  ac¬ 
tivity  are  in  the  agreement. 
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Newsmen  Arriving 
For  Democratic  Show 

Setting  Same  as  at  Republican  Meet  .  .  . 
Facilities  for  Photographers  Improved 


C  H  IC  A  G  O.  July  13— Midst 

quickening  newspaper  interest 
and  a  few  small  last-minute  re¬ 
arrangements,  a  vanguard  of 
delegates  and  new^apermen  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  opens  here  July  19, 
began  to  trickle  in  this  week  and 
settle  comfortably  into  th'  well 
broken-in  convention  facilities 
left  behind  by  the  Republicans 
last  month. 

Nothing  much  has  been 
changed  for  the  Democrats  or 
the  press  representatives  sent  to 
report  them.  Political  gossip  is 
again  buzzing  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  but  while  the  names  being 
bandied  about  are  now  Demo¬ 
cratic  names,  the  prevailing 
overtone  of  sound  is  just  the 
same.  The  delegate  from 
Wichita  is  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman  from  South  Dakota  by 
the  committeeman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  all  three  head  for  the 
bar. 

Arrangements  Under  Way 

Paul  Porter,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  moved  quietly  into  town 
Monday  without  making  his 
presence  known  to  the  Chicago 
newspapers,  smd  went  about  es- 
"tablishing  his  press  headquarters 
at  the  Stevens.  Stedhara  Acker, 
convention  manager,  had  arrived 
earlier  and  found  things  moving 
to  his  satisfaction.  Robert  E. 
Hannegan,  national  Democratic 
chairman,  was  also  believed  to 
be  some  place  about  but  was 
getting  the  feel  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  becoming  a  public 
figure. 

At  the  Chicago  Stadium  most 
of  the  arrangements  installed  for 
the  Republicans  and  the  news¬ 
men  who  covered  them  remain 
unchanged.  The  same  planed 
wooden  benches  fanning  out 
from  either  side  the  speaker’s 
platform,  but  worn  a  bit  smooth¬ 
er  and  minus  a  few  splinters, 
will  accommodate  the  working 
press. 

One  change  that  will  please 
the  photographers,  and  save 
them  much  trouble,  has  been 
made.  The  cameramen’s  plat¬ 
form  has  been  enlarged.  Now 
14  feet  long  instead  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  eight,  and  on  a  ramp  so  that 
the  photogs  can  shoot  over  each 
other’s  shoulders,  it  should  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  difficulty  that 
accompanied  picture  taking  at 
tlie  Republican  session. 

Failure  of  some  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers  to  get  important  pictures 
because  there  were  too  many  of 
them  for  the  working  space  allot¬ 
ted  caused  much  dissatisfaction 
among  them  and  the  newspapers 
and  syndicates  which  had  sent 
them,  in  some  cases  from  long 
distances. 

4  small  amount  of  redecorat- 
in:;  has  been  done  on  the  Sta¬ 
dium.  The  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  hung  from  the 


ceiling  supports  in  a  position 
convenient  for  Republican 
speakers  to  point  to  has  been 
removed  and  5  x  8-foot  heads  of 
the  14  Democratic  presidents 
hung  instead.  Half  a  hundred 
or  so  illuminated  “V"  decora¬ 
tions  on  red,  white  and  blue 
standards  have  been  installed, 
possibly  suggesting  the  conven¬ 
tion  theme. 

Western  Union  equipment  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  in  excess  of 
a  million  words  a  day  remains 
untouched  since  closing  night  of 
the  Republican  session,  and  will 
again  go  into  action. 

Livelier  Sessions  Seen 

Predictions  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  will  be  a  better 
show  than  its  Republican  prede¬ 
cessor  are  freely  made  by  news¬ 
paper  observers.  First,  they  say, 
the  Democrats  are  by  political 
nature  more  exuberant  than 
their  opposition.  Second,  while 
President  Roosevelt  is  expected 
to  encounter  little  more  opposi¬ 
tion  in  his  nomination  for  a 
fourth  term  than  was  met  by 
Governor  Dewey,  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  may  be 
something  else  again  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bricker’s  unanimous  se¬ 
lection. 

And  finally,  certain  well- 
known  Southern  Democrats  may 
touch  off  fireworks  of  their  own. 

Mayor  Kelly  of  Chicago  is 
scheduled  to  make  the  welcom¬ 
ing  speech  Republicans  felt  they 
didn’t  need,  and  the  slight  re¬ 
serve  that  marked  his  “open- 
armed”  greeting  of  the  GOP  is 
expected  to  be  replaced  by  free¬ 
handed  hospitality.  He  will 
present  Chicago  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats  without  qualifications. 

Press  Starts  Early 

For  the  press,  activities  will 
start  more  or  less  officially  on 
Sunday,  July  16,  with  two  press 
conferences — one  with  James  A. 
Farley,  former  national  chair¬ 
man  who  will  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  as  a  New  York  dele¬ 
gate;  and  the  other  by  National 
Chairman  Bob  Hannegan.  Bas- 
com  Timmons,  head  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun’s  Washington  bureau, 
sees  political  connivery  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hannegan  in  setting 
his  press  conference  for  4  o’clock 
after  Mr.  Farley  had  previously 
set  his  for  3  o’clock  because 
Farley  press  conferences,  he 
points  out,  usually  last  more 
than  an  hour. 

Chicago  newspapers,  and 
newspapers  and  syndicates 
throughout  the  country  general¬ 
ly,  will  cover  the  convention  just 
about  the  way  they  did  the 
Republican  conclave.  For  the 
most  part  the  same  faces  will 
be  seen  in  the  working  press 
seats. 

The  Chicago  weather  man  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from. 


Education  Seminar 

Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  American 
College  Publicity  Association 
are  sponsoring  a  seminar  at 
Syracuse  University  July  18-20 
on  public  relations  for  higher 
Question.  The  seminar  faculty 
includes  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  1943 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  and  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Oscar  Schisgall.  chief  of 
the  OWI  magazine  section;  E.  D. 
Whittlesey,  president  of  the 
ACPA  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  University  of  Denver; 
W.  Emerson  Reck,  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  public  relations  director; 
Logan  Anderson,  educational 
printing  specialist.  Lakeside 
Press,  Chicago;  and  Ray  P. 
Kroggel,  regional  educational 
director.  Radio  Corporation  of 
.America. 

■ 

U.  S.  Treasury 
Lauds  Press 
War  Loon  Aid 

Washington,  July  11 — Recog¬ 
nition  for  the  newspaper  job  of 
Fifth  War  Loan  cooperation,  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  press  in  the  first 
four  loans,  was  enthusiastically 
expressed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  and  Ted  R.  Gamble.  War 
Finance  Director,  today  to  Frank 
Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Newspaper  Council,  who  made 
a  preliminary  report  for  the 
newspapers.  The  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  paid  particular  tribute  to 
news  writers  and  editors. 

Mr.  Tripp  stated  after  the  con¬ 
ference  that,  present  figures  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  is  confident 
final  figures  will  show  that  the 
“little  fellow”  didn’t  fail,  that 
the  six  billion  individual  quota 
will  be  exceeded  and  that  every 
phase  of  the  Fifth  Loan  will 
create  a  new  record  of  public 
support  of  the  war. 

“War  Bond  news  and  editorial 
support  and  sponsored  advertis¬ 
ing  bid  fair  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  volume  in  earlier  loans  in 
spite  of  newsprint  shortages.” 
said  Mr.  Tripp,  “and  the  record 
will  show  the  greatest  first  page 
support  in  newspaper  history, 
even  with  the  big  war  news  de¬ 
mands  and  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  the  drive.” 

Mr.  Tripp  added.  “It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  and  indicative  of  news¬ 
papers’  importance  in  war  financ¬ 
ing  that  at  a  few  spots  where 
bond  sales  lagged  the  newspaper 
support  of  the  drive  was  below 
the  high  standard  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.” 

■ 

Zinc  Quota  Restored 

Washington,  July  10 — Restric¬ 
tions  on  zinc  sheet  for  use  in 
making  printing  plates  have 
been  relaxed  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  and  plate-makers 
will  be  permitted  to  use  100%. 
by  weight,  of  the  amount  used 
for  making  printing  plates  in  the 
corresponding  calendar  quarter 
of  1941,  instead  of  only  60%. 
There  has  been  no  relaxation  of 
the  limitation  order  on  use  of 
copper  for  making  printing 
plates. 


J.  R.  Morris, 

U,P.  Writer, 
Killed  in  Fall 

Far  Eastern  Manager 
Plunges  12  Floors, 

Leaves  Long-hand  Note 

John  R.  Morris.  43-year-old 
Far  Eastern  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  plunged  to  his 
death  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  12 
when  he  jumped 
from  a  window 
on  the  12th  floor 
occupied  by  t^ 
press  association 
in  the  New  York 
News  building 
in  New  York 
He  was  not 
killed  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  strik¬ 
ing  the  ground 
John  R.  Morris  but  died  shortly 
after  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Police  returned  the  verdict  of 
suicide  but  were  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  a  motive.  According  to 
his  associates  Morris,  who  had 
been  on  vacation  since  returning 
from  the  Far  East  the  latter  part 
of  April,  was  outwardly  in  good 
health  and  spirits. 

Leaves  Note 

However,  at  the  end  of  a  cor¬ 
ridor  under  the  window  from 
which  the  writer  jumped  was  a 
long-hand  note  addressed  by 
Morris  to  Joseph  L.  Jones,  U.P. 
vice-president  and  general  for¬ 
eign  manager,  and  asking  that 
his  wife  and  mother  be  noti¬ 
fied. 

With  United  Press  since  1928, 
Morris  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
association’s  Far  Eastern  bureau 
since  1934.  In  his  16  years  with 
U.P.  he  had  served  in  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  Mexico  City.  Tokyo. 
Shanghai,  and  New  Delhi.  Pr^ 
vious  to  that  and  following  to 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  reporter  had  worked  on 
newspapers  in  St.  Joseph  and 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  and  for  five 
years  was  general  manager  oi 
the  Japan  Advertiser  in  Asia. 

Significant  in  his  career  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  were 
three  beats  credited  to  Morris. 
His  was  the  -first  story  on  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps’  offer  of  domin¬ 
ion  status  to  India;  he  was  sev¬ 
eral  hours  ahead  of  other  writ¬ 
ers  with  his  story  on  the  sinking 
of  the  gunboat  Panay  and  to 
report  on  Japan’s  decision  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis 
preceded  others  by  48  hours. 

In  an  article  which  he  wrote 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  ( E&P, 
April  22,  p.  22)  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  Morris  re¬ 
counted  the  problems  of  corre¬ 
spondents  working  in  that  area 
and  declared ;  “It  is  certain  to  be 
a  long,  tough  war  in  the  Orient 
The  Japanese  are  working  like 
beavers  to  protect  their  con¬ 
quests  and  establish  suzerainty 
over  Asia.” 

Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
mother  and  a  brother,  Joe  Alex 
Morris,  managing  editor  « 
Collier’s. 
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CARTOONISTS  FEATURE  B-29  RAID.  END  OF  POLITICAL  SPHINX 


RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL 

Freil  Packer.  Xcw  York  Mirror. 


IT  WILL  BE  A  GREAT  RELIEF 
TO  THE  SPHINX 

Hurt  Thomas,  The  -Vesociated  Newsi>aper; 


STRIKE  THREE  COMING  UP! 

Ddmeskcn  Henderson,  Providence  Journal 


Paper  Shortage 
Threatens  New 
Packaging  Cuts 

Because  of  continued  lack  of 
sufScient  waste  paper  to  keep 
mills  running  at  full  production 
and  owing  to  Miormous  increase 
in  military  needs  for  packaging, 
further  severe  cuts  in  packag- 
ings  are  projected  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  next  week. 

Although  severe  cuts  have 
been  made  up  to  now  on  the 
users  of  packages  and  on  pack¬ 
age  manufacturers.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  learned  that  fur¬ 
ther  cuts  which  will  affect  al¬ 
most  every  type  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  produced  in  this 
country  are  in  prospect.  The 
order  is  expected  to  r^uce  most 
sharply  the  more  wasteful  types 
of  containers,  such  as  cosmetic, 
laundry,  drug  and  candy  boxes 
and  cigarette  cartons. 

So  critical  is  the  need  for  this 
salvage  that  the  Government  is 
salvaging  and  returning  to  this 
country  wherever  possible  the 
paper  containers  used  to  carry 
supplies  overseas.  Of  these,  35,- 
000,000  V-boxes  alone  are 
needed  for  the  armed  forces 
monthly.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  containers  of  all  kinds 
shipped  require  some  waste  pa¬ 
per,  and  all  deplete  the  pulp  sup¬ 
plies. 

To  call  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  status  of  waste  paper  as 
the  nation’s  No.  1  shortage  and 
to  urge  the  press  to  continue 
all-out  efforts,  Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  chairman  of  WPB,  July  13 
sent  a  telegram  to  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  quoting  from  figures  on 
^e  flow  of  salvageable  paper 
just  released  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  which  an¬ 
swers  in  full  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  how  much  waste 
paper  each  community  should  be 
able  to  salvage. 

Chairman  Nelson’s  telegram 
follows,  in  part: 


“Six  months  ago  when  the 
shortage  of  waste  paper  im¬ 
periled  vital  war  production  I 
appealed  to  the  American  press 
to  launch  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign.  The 
newspapers  have  given  gener¬ 
ously  of  their  leadership  and 
valuable  space  with  the  result 
that  waste  paper  receipts  have 
been  increased  by  nearly  100,- 
000  tons  a  month. 

“This  is  fresh  evidence  of  the 
power  of  a  free  and  patriotic 
press,  since  the  inception  of  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  I  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  this 
gratifying  program.  Good  as  the 
record' has  been,  however,  I  call 
today  on  the  newspapers  and 
their  readers  for  still  greater  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  salvaging  of  waste 
paper.  .  .  . 

“A  survey  recently  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  indicates  62%  of  all  sal¬ 
vageable  waste  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  available  from 
industry  and  38%  from  homes 
and  farms.  In  your  city  approx¬ 
imately  5.9  pounds  of  household 
waste  paper  per  person  are  avail¬ 
able  each  month  in  addition  to 
4.2  pounds  per  person  on  sur¬ 
rounding  farms. 

“These  figures  provide  for  the 
first  time  monthly  quotas  for 
your  area  and  should  prove 
helpful  in  stimulating  household 
collections. 

“Despite  the  excellent  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  public  and  the 
17,000  salvage  committees,  col¬ 
lections  have  averaged  about 
588,000  tons  a  month  in  1944,  or 
79,000  tons  short  of  our  month¬ 
ly  goal. 

“A  new  study  nuMle  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Gallup  news¬ 
paper  sponsorship  reveals  only 
63%  of  our  families  are  saving 
waste  paper  regularly  and  only 
67%  are  convinced  of  the  need 
of  waste  paper.  This  is  aston¬ 
ishing  in  the  light  of  your  gen¬ 
erous  support.  Waste  paper  is 
the  nation’s  No.  1  critical  war 


material,  so  essential  the  Army 
is  now  preparing  to  salvage 
what  little  they  can  in  the  North 
African  and  South  Pacific  com¬ 
bat  zones.  .  . 

Commenting  on  the  need  for 
using  this  new  Department  of 
Commerce  information  now  in 
reorganizing  salvage  drives  and 
quotas  for  greater  efficiency, 
'Tom  Cathcart,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign,  de¬ 
clared: 

“Normally  there  is  a  big  sea¬ 
sonal  slump  in  summer  and  this 
year  to  date  the  efforts  of  the 
salvage  committee  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  offset  that  slump.  We 
still  have  the  fear,  however,  that 
July  and  August  may  fall  be¬ 
hind. 

“We  collected  a  total  of  622,- 
000  tons  in  May  and  according  to 
weekly  figures  we  are  running 
at  the  present  time  at  about 
90%  of  our  quota. 

“There  is  still  great  apathy 
about  the  waste  paper  drive, 
still  lots  of  places  where  the 
drive  has  not  caught  on.  And 
the  need  is  still  very  serious.’’ 


Go  to  9  Columns 

Minneapolis,  July  10 — As  an¬ 
other  newsprint  saving  device, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune  today  revamped  its 
classified  advertising  pages  from 
an  eight-  to  a  nine-column  page. 
Ifie  change  is  effective  in  the 
Star  Journal  (p.m.),  the  morn¬ 
ing  Tribune,  and  the  Sunday 
Tribune.  Officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  pointed  out  that  visual 
reading  tests  recently  conducted 
have  proved  the  narrower  want- 
ad  column  makes  for  approxi¬ 
mately  66%  faster  reading  of 
these  pages.  The  St.  Paul  ( Minn. ) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  also 
switcdied  this  week  from  8  to  9 
columns  in  the  want-ad  section. 
TTie  papers  are  using  a  Regal 
type,  5  on  5.  The  old  type  was 
Ionic  5Vi  on  6. 


Politicians  Attempt  to 
Get  in  on  Press  Trip 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  Press  Association 
recently  refused  point-blank  to 
make  a  special  inspection  tour 
of  Logan  Airport  in  Boston 
when  the  trip  they  had  re¬ 
quested  was  turned  by  lobbyists 
at  the  hub  capitol  into  a  polit¬ 
ical  junket  of  200  solons  plan¬ 
ning  to  ride  in  61  automobiles. 

Henry  Logan,  president  of  the 
press  association,  had  asked 
Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  to  ar¬ 
range  the  trip  so  that  newsmen 
could  handle  more  intelligently 
the  flood  tide  of  bills  currently 
recurring  at  the  state  house  de¬ 
signed  to  appropriate  additional 
money  for  expansion  of  the  air¬ 
port.  But  so  great  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  state,  city  and  county 
politicians  who  see  in  the  con¬ 
templated  expansion  some  gain 
for  themselves  that  the  original 
reporters’  insp«tion  tour 
loomed  as  a  campaigners’  cru¬ 
sade  before  newsmen  scotched 
it  entirely  by  their  refusal  to 
make  the  trip. 


Proiessor  Seeks  Office 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  author  of  a 
widely  -  used  journalism  text¬ 
book,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  Congress  from  the  D- 
linots  10th  district  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket.  Mr.  MacDougall 
is  being  supported  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  by  his  students,  many  of 
whom  are  campaigning  for  him. 
a 

"By  United  Press" 

For  new^taper  puMishers  and 
editors.  United  Press  this  week 
brought  out  the  first  issue  of  a 
new  booklet  containing  a  group 
of  dispatches  which  U.  P.  corre¬ 
spondents  on  several  fronts  have 
written  recently.  ’The  title  of  the 
booklet  is  the  signature  of  the 
news  service,  “By  United  Press.’’ 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Peacetime  Competitive 
War  Is  on  Horizon 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THOUGH  not  a  businessman  in 

customary  parlance,  the  late 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  once 
chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  had  the 
sort  of  universal  understanding 
which  makes  many  of  his  sage 
comments  and  advices  applic¬ 
able  to  numerous  fields  and  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  he  may 
have  anticipated  but  certainly 
never  experienced. 

Contemplation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  business,  par¬ 
ticularly,  for  our  purposes,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media,  now  and 
in  the  peacetime  economy  on 
the  horizon  brings  to  mind  the 
advice  which,  at  the  latter's  re¬ 
quest,  Holmes  gave  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  then  just 
become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Timeless  Advice 

That  advice,  which  without 
question,  could  have  been 
spoken  with  equal  justice  today, 
was  given  at  the  time  of  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  holiday  when  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
crisis  and.  we  feel,  it  should  be- 
remembered  now  in  the  making 
of  post-war  plans  and  recalled 
when  conditions  are  such  that 
those  plans  can  begin  to  operate. 

“And  what,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  is  your  advice  to  me?” 
questioned  the  President  as  he 
was  completing  a  birthday  call 
on  the  venerable  scholar  and 
legal  leader. 

“We  are  in  a  war.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,”  replied  Justice  Holmes. 
“I  was  in  a  war  too.  In  a  war 
there  is  only  one  rule.  Form 
your  battalions  and  fight.” 

Since  military  war.  demand¬ 
ing  as  it  is,  reduces  the  competi¬ 
tion  potential  to  a  minimum  by 
leaving  countless  businesses 
with  virtually  nothing  to  sell 
and  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  others  to  sell  their  entire 
output  with  little  effort,  one  can 
say  that  the  “war”  of  business 
is  a  peacetime  war  and  that  as 
business  works  toward  world 
peace  it  is  approaching  the  re¬ 
opening  of  its  own  competitive 
battles. 

Placing  our  own  construction 
on  Justice  Holmes’  advice,  which 
could  have  been  directed  to  any 
leader,  business  or  otherwise,  as 
well  as  to  the  executive  head 
of  this  coimtry,  we  interpret 
battalions  to  mean  policies, 
fighting  to  mean  the  steps  in 
reaching  the  objectives  deter¬ 
mined  by  those  policies  and  war 
the  never-ending,  though  occa- 
sionalty.  iotWTuptad, .  ^fffcrts  for 
increasing  success. 

With  this  interpretation  clear¬ 
ly  imderstood  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  terminology  of  war, 
for  it  is  in  the  record  that 
while  military  war  is  basically 
destructive,  economic  war  is  es¬ 
sentially  constructive. 

In  the  time  which  can  be 
taken  from  the  prosecution  of 


World  War  II,  many  businesses 
are  already  forming  their  bat¬ 
talions  or  policies,  and  those 
who  aren’t  should  be.  One  other 
quotation,  this  one  of  Chinese 
origin,  might  be  helpful  to  re¬ 
member  in  the  policy-making 
period. 

It  was  originally  written. 
“When  you  know  both  yourself 
and  your  enemy  you  will  win. 
When  you  know  yourself  but 
not  your  enemy  you  have  no 
chance  of  winning.”  From  the 
advertiser's  standpoint  both 
“prospect  and  competition”  can 
be  substituted  for  “enemy”  to 
make  the  rule  useful  in  business 
activity. 

To  form  battalions  which  will 
withstand  the  onslaughts  of  com¬ 
petition  and  impress  prospects 
through  strength  and  sincerity, 
the  business  concerned  should 
explore  both  its  potentialities 
and  its  limitations;  it  should  de¬ 
termine  the  market  which  won’t 
be  handicapped  and  therefore 
irritated  or  even  angered  by 
those  limitations  and  it  should 
know  equally  well  the  horizons 
and  the  boundaries  of  its  com¬ 
petition. 

In  relation  to  advertising  the 
second  point  is  especially  im¬ 
portant,  for  if  one  wants,  as  one 
should,  permanent  customers, 
each  client  should  know  what 
his  purchase  cannot  do  as  well 
as  everything  that  it  can  do. 

Facts  Pay 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  ad¬ 
vertising  today  is  still  a  lack  of 
complete,  useful  information. 
One  of  the  faults  of  media  is 
that  they,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  fail  frequently  to  educate 
advertisers  in  this  need  for  in¬ 
formation  and  to  help  them  in 
reaching  their  potential  market 
through  properly  slanted  copy. 

In  establishing  those  afore¬ 
mentioned  battalions  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  be  supported  by 
the  most  thorough  of  research 
and  furnished  with  the  best  of 
weapons,  not  self-praising  bag¬ 
pipes,  but  client-aiding  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

The  advice  of  Justice  Holmes 
implied  that  those  battalions 
should  be  so  well  and  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  their  principles  to 
be  changed  often.  If  policies 
are  honest  and  suit  the  business 
concerned,  unlike  Hitler’s  which 
fluctuate  with  the  turning  tide  of 
battle,  they  won’t  need  to  be 
changed. 

The  business,  conceived  for 
the  type  of  success  which  bene¬ 
fits  the  economy  generally  as 
well  as  itself  particularly,  and 
promoted  with  intelligence  and 
sincerity,  should  find  the  war 
gratifying  not  plaguing. 

Victory  Signatures 

OFFICIALLY  the  Fifth  War 

Loan  is  over,  but  Bond  sales 


must  continue.  Therefore,  of 
interest  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  is  the  full  page  ad  sponsored 
recently  by  the  Illinois  Watch 
Case  Co.,  at  Elgin. 

Elgin  High  School  students 
have  been  particularly  active  in 
supporting  Bond  drives  and 
other  home  front  efforts  and  the 
company  paid  homage  to  them 
by  publishing  the  ad  which  car¬ 
ried  signatures  of  all  the  young¬ 
sters  as  well  as  a  statement  as  to 
their  accomplishments.  It  is  the 
t3q)e  of  ad  which  could  be 
adapted  to  various  communities. 

Post-War  Tax  Plan 

RECOMMENDED  for  persons 

interested  in  the  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activities  of  public-inter¬ 
ested  businessmen.  .  .  .  The  Twin 
Cities  Plan  for  Post-War  Taxes, 
now  available  through  the  Twin 
Cities  Research  Bureau.  Inc.,  St. 
Paul  1,  Minn. 

The  program,  evolved  by  34 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  busi¬ 
nessmen.  is  their  answer  to  a 
request  by  Rep.  Harold  Knutson 
for  their  opinions  of  the  post¬ 
war  tax  problem.  It  represents 
hours  of  constructive  work  and 
research  and  above  all  indicates 
the  increase  of  needed,  active 
interest  of  business  in  national 
problems. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


PHILCO  CORPORATION  began 
this  month  its  first  large-scale 
consistent  campaign  on  tele¬ 
vision,  placing  1,000  to  1,500-line 
ads  in  125  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  "The  initial  ad, 
headlined  “The  first  network — 
another  milestone  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  television,”  publicizes 
the  newly  established  television 
chain  between  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Schenectady  in 
actual  operation  today.  The 
copy,  linking  Philco  television 
with  Philco  radio  promotion, 
reads,  “Some  day  after  victory, 
when  television  arrives  in  your 
community,  a  Philco  television 
receiver  will  bring  you  a  picture 
that  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  see 
as  a  Philco  radio  is  a  delight  to 
hear.”  As  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gresses  the  ads  will  stress  Phil- 
co’s  experience  in  television. 
Hutchins  Advertising  Co.  is  the 
agency  in  charge. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  heating 
pro'olem  of  another  wartime 
winter.  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc.,  has  begun  a  new  campaign 
built  around  the  slogan,  “Pro¬ 
duce  the  heat — share  the  heat- 
make  the  heat  go  ’roimd.”  Ads 
of  640  lines  will  appear  in  95 
eastern  newspapers  on  the  basis 
of  one  every  other  week. 
Through  these  householders  are 
being  informed  of  ways  they  can 
help  their  coal  dealer  “by  get¬ 
ting  Government  Declarations 
and  orders  in  early,  by  arrang¬ 
ing  to  accept  summer  deliveries, 
and  by  taking  steps  to  fix  up 
heating  equipment  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  every  shovel¬ 
ful  of  fuel” — and,  in  turn,  of 
ways  their  coal  dealer  can  help 
them.  In  some  of  the  ads  a  box 
features  the  availability  of  ther¬ 
mostats  for  more  rigid  control  of 
home  heating.  Illustrations  are 


in  a  semi-cartoon  vein.  N.  If 
Ayer  &  Son  is  the  agency. 

To  introduce  a  “deluxe  mfl- 
linery”  group  of  Knox  and  Doa- 
lap  women’s  hats  this  fall,  fin 
Hat  Corporation  of  Amoxs 
will  launch  a  national  adveith> 
ing  campaign  in  newspapers  aad 
magazines  early  in  August  Tin 
newspaper  ads  will  vary  fma 
200  to  1,000  lines  and  will  be  co¬ 
operatively  sponsored  by  retail 
outlets  in  the  larger  citlei. 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  ii 
the  agency. 

Dressed  in  a  tropical  unifom 
designed  especially  for  him,  tbc 
“Government  House  Guard* 
makes  his  first  appearance  thii 
summer  in  a  new  advertistni 
campaign  on  Government  House 
Rum,  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New 
York.  The  campaign  ads  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  newspapers 
in  selected  markets  along  t^ 
eastern  coast.  Each  ad  carriei 
the  phrase  “Guard  the  fiavor  ot 
your  rum  drinks  .  .  .  make  them 
with  Government  House  Rum," 
and  shows  the  Government 
House  Guard  guarding  a  dai¬ 
quiri,  rum  collins  or  other  rum 
drink.  The  creation  of  the 
“Guard”  as  a  trade  character 
and  the  launching  of  the  current 
advertising  represent  the  first 
steps  in  a  long-range  program 
to  establish  Government  Houai 
Rum  as  a  leading  quality  nan. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Lady  Esther  Ltd.,  throu^ 
weekly  ads  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  tries  a  negattvc 
approach  and  promotes  face 
powder  by  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  using  cake  make-up. 
“Don’t  Cork  Pore-Mouths  wift 
Cake  Make-Up”  reads  the  Iar|c 
headline  at  the  top  of  the  cu^ 
rent  ad.  Below  a  picture  of  « 
scientist  scrutinizing  a  yoiia| 
woman’s  complexion  and  a  chart 
showing  the  comparative  effecdi 
of  cake  make-up  and  powdir 
upon  the  skin  a  secondary  head¬ 
line  states  "Lady  Esther  .  . 
powder  gives  that  .  .  .  ‘fiawless 
look’  without  danger!”  The  Biow 
Co.,  New  York,  is  in  charge  of 
the  advertising. 

Dorset  Foods  Ltd.  campaign 
now  underway  is  centered  on 
two  Dorset  products,  chicken  a 
la  king  and  Vichysoisse.  Newr 
papers  in  Washington.  D.  C.. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York 
City,  and  Newark  will  carry  100- 
line  copy  every  week;  radio  and 
class  magazines  will  also  be 
used.  The  campaign  is  intended 
to  popularize  the  products;  to 
make  housewives  who  serve 
Dorset  Vichysoisse  and  chicken 
a  la  king  when  there  are  gu^ 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  serving 
them  to  the  family!  The  ads  ere 
built  around  such  phrases  u 
‘“rreat  your  family  like  com¬ 
pany,”  “Play  hostess  to  yo«t 
family.”  S.  Duane  Lyon.  Inc.,  u 
the  agency. 

The  State  of  Maine  Defait 
ment  or  Sea  and  Shore  Fbz- 
ERizs  in  cooperation  with  tke 
Maine  Development  Comm»- 
SION  is  sponsoring  a  recipe  con¬ 
test  in  connection  with  the  issr 
ance  of  a  booklet  containing 
favorite  recipes  of  Maine  wo¬ 
men.  The  contest  is  being  ed- 
vertised  in  ten  Maine  newspe- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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*  An  crtnrasphere  of  efficiency  promotes 
efficiency.  To  confirm  this,  ask  the  sales¬ 
men  in  the  Display  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  place  where  they  do  inside  work 
today  is  quiet,  comfortable,  businesslike. 
Desks  and  appointments  are  deserving  of 
the  pride  of  the  user.  The  guest  chairs 
and  the  conference  rooms  are  planned 
for  comfort  and  efficiency  which  accounts 
for  their  constant  use  by  advertisers. 

The  Bulletin  plan  of  plant  moderniza¬ 
tion  was  initiated  seven  years  ago  when 
the  many  improvements  in  working  condi¬ 
tions  enjoyed  by  The  Bulletin  staff  today 
were  so  new  as  to  be  novel.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  foresightedness  of  the 
largest  evening  newspaper  in  America. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING —These  photographs  show  the  workroom  of  the  Deportment  and  two  views 
of  a  conference  room.  Air-conditioning,  indirect  lighting,  echo-absorbing  ceilings;  gloss,  alloys,  and 
woods  combined  according  to  the  most  advanced  conception  of  architecture,  color  that  is  restful  and 
pleasing— these  are  the  things  throughout  The  Bulletin  building  that  serve  both  visitor  and  employee. 


IN  PHftItOELPHIA-NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

editor  R  PURLLSHf  R  for  Jaly 
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Newsmen  at  he  retm 

Circus  Fire  Tell 

pers  wc 

Graphic  Story  JSSrto” 

Hartford  Holocaust 

Pushes  War  off  Front  11.936  o 

Pages  .  .  .  Extras  Issued  39,259  *o 

Hartford,  Conn.,  July  10— For 
the  first  time  in  many  months,.  *’'^*^*ii”* 
the  war  news  play  was  taken 
from  the  lead  of  many  papers  by 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  8ave  th 
“big  top”  of  the  Ringling  Broth-  commur 
ers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey  cir-  F 
cus  in  Hartford  Thursday  after-  both 
noon,  July  6,  killing  more  than  have  sol 
150  persons  and  injuring  more  Local 
than  200.  job  on 

Hartford  and  most  Connect!- 
cut  papers  had  their  biggest 
story  in  decades,  and  it  knocked 
thfe  war  out  of  the  banner  lines, 
providing  a  stiff  test  for  editors  jhe  Tin 
with  makeshift  wartime  staffs.  extr 

Both  local  papers,  the  Hart-  York  ^ 
ford  Times  and  the  Hartford  from  F 
Courant,  became  headquarters  Points, 
for  ace  writers  from  metropoli-  ( 

tan  papers  and  from  news  ser-  -phe  C 
vices,  who  hustled  here  and  gf  the 
stayed  a  day  or  two  longer,  teurs  an 
Wirephotos  were  sent  out  from  gone  to 
the  Courant  within  a  few  hours  press  pu 
after  the  fire  by  equipment  a  re 
brought  in  from  Boston.  compete 

Newsmen  in  Audience  ginning 

Staffs  of  both  the  Times  and  9^®*^  J 
the  Courant  were  well  repre-  through 
sented  in  the  circus  audience 
and  first  information  of  the  fire  were  ro 
was  provided  by  these  men  and  torney  s 
women.  By  holding  its  last  edi-  County 
tion  a  few  minutes,  the  Times  * 

managed  to  get  a  brief  account  .  While 
of  the  fire  in  its  final  edition.  1^1®“ 
The  Times  published  two  four-  with  pr< 
page  extras,  one  at  6:15  p.m..  employe 
which  carried  a  picture  of  the  l^st  th 
“big  top”  afire,  and  another  at  Imers  fi 
9:30  p.m.,  which  carried  two  pic-  “i®  ^er 
tures  on  the  fire  and  more  com-  J-  Acqi 
plete  coverage.  k' 

First  eyewitness  stories  on  the  dered  b; 
Associated  Press  wire  were  pro-  tures  of 
vided  by  three  Courant  em-  the  bod 
ployes  attending  the  circus,  of  me  " 
Thomas  E.  Murphy,  an  editorial  perience 
writer  for  the  Courant,  there  Paul  £ 
with  his  5-year-old  son,  said,  “I  man,  lo 
have  seen  prison  riots,  auto  grabbed 
smashups  and  other  horrible  were  e 
scenes,  but  never  have  I  seen  was  told 
anything  approaching  the  circus  that  hi 
fire  in  sheer  horror.  This  is  so  smashed 
because  many  were  so  young  pictures, 
and  so  happy  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before.  In  an  instant  the 
happy  scene  was  transformed 
into  a  raging  inferno  and  the  air 
rent  by  the  screams  of  women, 
the  groans  of  the  fallen,  and  the 
shrill  voices  of  children  calling 
for  their  mothers.” 

Everett  Dow,  the  Courant's 
West  Hartford  correspondent, 
got  himself  and  his  two  sons  to 
safety  and  then  aided  circus  em¬ 
ployes  in  saving  a  number  of 
persons  by  holding  the  side  wall 
of  the  tent  so  as  to  form  a  chute 
down  srtiich  those  trapped  in¬ 
side  could  slide  to  safety  from 
the  upper  seats. 

Clarence  B.  Wilson,  of  the 
Timas,  told  the  United  Press  he 
just  leaving  the  circus 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Before  the  war,  not  to  mention  the  present,  Worcester  induslrill 
were  hitting  on  all  400  —  four  hundred  industries  represenMi 
by  1095  separate  manufacturing  plants.  This  diversity  is  tie 
secret  of  Worcester's  stability  —  a  market  which  no  one  or 
two  exclusive  war  industries  can  impoverish  after  V  day.  Hw 
cushion  of  variety,  from  rolling  mills  to  microscopic  springs 
from  clothing  to  envelopes,  will  continue  to  support  a  lw|i 
buying  power,  aided  by  savings  even  now  of  $1077  per  capih> 

Worcester,  the  mortcet  entitled  to  early  post-war  planeiaf  d 
advertisers,  with  a  City  Zone  Populotien  of  235, ond 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones  of  440,^0,  receives  blanket  coveMB 
from  Telegram-Gazette  circulation. 


Outside  of  BMtiotere,  the  B.  A 
O.  Reflread  is  tesUnc  end  per- 
fectaig  the  use  of  radio  to  dis- 
IMtch  freight  and  passenger 
trains.  Prearsssfve  BsdtinMre 
is  getting  tnedy  for  the  post¬ 
war  world.  Are  you? 


OF  BALTIMORE 

troraing  a  foantiw  •  5—day 
Cireulmtion  for  June.* 
MerRing  &  Evaaiag,  353,642 
Saaday,  24gXM4 


was 

grounds  when  the  fire  started, 
and  that  his  wife  and  child  re- 
maiiMd  there  to  watch  the  per¬ 
formance.  There  was  nothing 
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O'Daniel  Asked 
Source  of  His 
Newsprint 

Treonor.  of  WPB.  Queries 
Senator  Regarding 
His  Political  Newspaper 

Washington,  July  10 — The  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division 
has  set  aside  its  regional  repre¬ 
sentative’s  approval  of  Senator 
W.  Lee  O’Daniel's  anti-New  Deal 
newspaper  and  has  called  upon 
the  Teius  senator  to  explain  his 
publishing  operations  and  the 
source  and  intended  uses  of  the 
newsprint  he  owns. 

Titled  the  W.  Lee  O'Daniel 
Newt,  the  four-page  paper  first 
appeared  when  its  owner  was 
campaigning  for  governor,  later 
for  senator,  in  Texas.  It  has 
been  out  of  print  since  IMl 
when  O'Daniel  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  revived  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  preventing 
election  of  President  Roosevelt 
for  a  fourth  term  in  the  White 
House,  specifically  by  supporting 
the  “revolt”  by  the  Texas  state 
convention  against  indorsement 
of  the  incumbent. 

Claims  100.000  Circulation 

When  O'Daniel  was  a  candi  • 
date  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  a 
four-man  race,  the  White  House 
gave  open  support  to  Rep.  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  another  aspirant. 

The  senator  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  100,000  copies  in  45  states 
and  has  said  he  has  enough  news¬ 
print  stored  and  “guarded"  to 
last  for  one  year.  One  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  in  a  letter 
signed  by  Arthur  R.  Treanor, 
director  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  calls  for  an 
answer  setting  out  the  net  paid 
circulation  as  of  today,  and  the 
comparable  figure  for  1941,  the 
base  year  used  in  allocation  of 
newsprint.  Treanor  invited  at¬ 
tention  to  the  restrictions  which 
exist  against  use  of  paper  for 
free  distribution  publications. 

The  regional  representative  of 
WPB  for  the  area  including 
Texas  had  been  asked  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  that  state  whether  the 
O’Daniel  newspaper  is  operating 
within  the  law  by  consuming 
scarce  newsprint.  Tlie  reply  was 
in  the  affirmative.  O'Daniel  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
so  stated  the  situation,  and 
claimed  WPB  approval  on  that 
account  Director  Treanor’s  of¬ 
fice  had  not  been  consulted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  lacking  the  facts  com¬ 
municated  with  the  senator. 

The  War  Production  Board  is 
the  first  to  act  of  several  Federal 
agencies  which  have  indicated 
intention  to  inquire  into  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  new  publication. 
The  Truman  Committee,  which 
is  surveying  the  paper  situation 
in  a  general  manner,  is  one;  the 
Senate  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections  is  another,  its  in¬ 
terest  being  in  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  campaign  purposes. 

Treanor’s  letter  to  O’Daniel 
follows  in  part; 

“I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Liaoitation  Order  L-240. 
This  order  restricts  the  tonnage 
of  print  paper  which  may  be 


used  in  the  pubiication  of  a 
newspaper.  A  publisher’s  con¬ 
sumption  quota  for  this  purpose 
is  based  upon  the  tonnage  used 
in  printing  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  1941. 

“Paragraph  ( m )  ( 2 )  of  the 
order  permits  any  person  to  use 
25  tons  of  print  paper  or  less  in 
any  calendar  quarter  for  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  irre¬ 
spective  of  his  1941  consumption. 

“If  you  contemplate  using  25 
tons  of  print  paper  or  less  per 
calendar  quarter  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  'W.  Lee  O’Daniel 
News.’  will  you  kindly  inform  us 
of  this  fact?  If  you  contemplate 
using  more  than  25  tons  per 
quarter,  kindly  inform  us  of  the 
tonnage  consumed  in  printing 
your  net  paid  circuiation  for 
each  quarter  of  1941. 

“An  article  appearing  in  to¬ 
day’s  (July  5)  issue  of  the 
Washington  Times  Herald  stat¬ 
ed;  ‘he  looked  far  ahead  and 
fixed  himself  up  with  plenty  of 
newsprint,  it  turned  out  yester¬ 
day.  He  bought  enough  sup¬ 
posedly  scarce  newsprint  to  run 
off  100,000  papers  a  week  for  a 
year.  The  paper  has  four  pages. 
T  just  bought  the  paper  through 
regular  channels  and  didn’t  have 
much  trouble  getting  it.”  O’Dan¬ 
iel  said.’ 

“May  I  call  your  attention  to 
paragraph  ( n  >  to  (  r  i  inclusive, 
which  set  forth  certain  restric¬ 
tions  governing  deliveries  of 
print  paper  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
us  whether  or  not  the  deliveries 
of  newsprint  for  your  account 
are  in  compliance  with  these 
regulations?  .  .  .’’ 

■ 

Japan  Bans  Publications 

Because  “their  policies  were 
incompatible  with  the  proper 
guidance  of  the  public  thought.” 
all  publications  of  two  of  Japan's 
leading  publishing  houses  have 
been  suspended  by  the  Japanese 
Board  of  Information,  the  Domei 
news  agency  has  announced. 


Itt 

Over  The  Top! 

A9ain,  «i  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
War  Loan*,  Chattar  lad  all 
Pannsylvania  in  toppin9  its  $th 
War  Loan  quota-^  1 3,358,900 
run9  up  tlirou9h  July  6th.  Much 
ol  tha  iuccau  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  tha  power  of  tha  coun¬ 
ty’s  only  daily  newspaper  .  .  . 
which  published  more  than  65,- 
000  lines  of  advartisin9  and 
reams  of  publicity  baclcin9  tha 
drive. 

Cfc*st«r's  A  Must 

on  the  smartast  ad  schedules 


Field  Files  Answer 
In  Avery  Libel  Suit 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  PM,  filed 
an  answer  in  Chicago’s  Federal 
Court  July  14  to  a  $1,000,000 
damage  suit  brought  against  him 
by  Sewell  L.  Avery,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  asking  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  suit. 

In  his  answer  to  the  charge  of 
malicious  publication  of  an  un¬ 
true  and  defamatory  article,  Mr. 
Field  claimed  the  publication 
was  based  on  fact  and  public 
records,  constituted  fair  com¬ 
ment  and  news  reporting  on  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 

The  article,  which  appeared 
May  14  in  the  Sun.  was  the  first 
of  a  series  entitled  “Sewell 
Avery  vs.  the  People”  and 
was  based  on  the  federal  seiz¬ 
ure  and  later  relinquishment  of 
the  Montgomery  Ward  Chicago 
plant.  Mr.  Avery  charged  the 
articles  were  prepared  “to  smear 
him  and  to  hold  him  up  for  pub¬ 
lic  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridi¬ 
cule.” 

■ 

Heads  Business  Parley 

Reginald  Orcutt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  overseas  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  been 
made  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 


Nov.  10  to  18.  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Ameritu 
Section,  Intern’l  and  U.  S.  Ghon. 
bers  of  Commerce;  Natioiai 
Assn.  Manufacturers,  and  N|. 
tional  Foreign  Trade  Council  Mr 
Orcutt  said:  “Aware  of  the  vitg 
role  which  international  trade  1 
and  industry  must  play  in  the  | 
post-war  world,  leading  orguj.  1 
zations  in  the  United  Statn  m  ' 
calling  a  world-wide  confertate 
of  business  and  industrial  load.  > 
ers.”  j 

a 

Asks  Deletion  oi 
Birth  Control  Ad 

Monsignor  Thomas  E.  Horgui 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  (Catholic 
Church.  Marysville.  Cal.,  aiktd 
his  parishioners  to  cancel  their 
subscriptions  to  the  MarytsiUe 
Appeal-Democrat  in  sermov 
preached  at  all  masses  June  8. 
according  to  a  release  by  Valley 
News  Service,  "rhe  prelate  de¬ 
clared  his  request  was  prompted  I 
by  a  birth  control  advertisencat 
which  George  H.  Payne,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Appeal-Democtat  i 
had  twice  refused  to  withdraw 
when  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
pastor. 

Msgr.  Horgan  contended  that 
the  advertisement  was  “an  in¬ 
sult  to  womanhood.”  and  termed 
it  unethical  because  its  only 
signature  was  a  post  office  num¬ 
ber  in  Texas.  The  advertlie- 
ment  offers  information  on  birth 
control  for  $1. 


awprwMntwd  NaMenally  by 

STORY.  RROOKS  R  FINLEY 


"Roth  the  Market  and  its 

-  Outstanding  Newspaper 

blaze  an  Out-in-Front  Trail  for  National  Adver¬ 
tising.  And  BOTH  are  STILL  forging  ahead. 

The  Market  is  a  splendid  $170,386,000  .  .  .  and 
growing.  Per  capita  buying-power  high  .  .  . 
very  high! 

The  Newspaper  .  .  .  The  State  is  FAR  out  in 
front  in  Circulation — 50,000.  An  easy  lead  in 
City  Zone,  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

J  ISbc  t  ^icUt 

-  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


IB 
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from  20:00  hours 
to  11:00  hours 


15  hours  out  of  every  24 

Detroit  reads  the 

■P  IP  BBD  a  situation  unique 

■  IB  America.  A  city  of 

nearly  3  million  in  its 
immediate  trading  area  with  but  one  morning  news¬ 
paper.  . .  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  A  city  working ...  on 
the  move  ...  24  hours  a  day  and  15  of  those  precious 
hours  belong  to  the  Free  Press  and  its  advertisers. 

15  hours . . .  from  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  11  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  The  Free  Press  is  one  Detroit 
newspaper  whose  presses  roll!  If  you  want  Detroit's 
^  undivided  attention . . .  you  want  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


■  BITOII  *  PUILISHIR  f»r  Jaly  ts.  1f44 
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Newspapers  Get 
Break  on  4th 
Term  Story 

Unlike  1940,  When 
TT)R  8  3rd  Term 
Decision  Broke  on  Radio 
Washington,  July  ii  m 

Ik  *  four  yeaTs 

to  head  available 

“TSJyTn'"  "““•Sion.""''' 

to  a  delivered 

"ngTikS*’  ad^nce°tip“S^“! 
Waahington  °weathe^  sweltering 

coirespSnZnte  awav  -ni 
who  came  hon^ 

®oin0  0niitfK4  fit  most  for 

PiSridenS 

Greeted  with  Smile. 

Presidlf^®"*^®"^  'o“nd  the 
»  most  pleasant 

so^al  rn*  ^  recognition  to  per- 
®®D®‘  friends  among  the  wriWc 

was  little  formally  ^ut 
the  President  had  ordered  so¬ 
cial  precautions  to  assure  W 
none  slipped  out  to  Xce  5hi 
telegraph  wPres  unfu 
*1  opened  to  all 
-./test  he  read  the  letter  from 
^airman  Hannegan  of  the 
P^^m^ratic  Nationll  Committed 
informing  him  that  a  maidrit^ 

vote  P>«t8ed  ?o 

About  half  '■^"nomination. 

re^VnaiP^'^  through  the 

reading  he  stopped,  excus^  him- 

to  ligh***a*  wished 

littii*f  a  fresh  cigarette.  That 
‘tetje  touch  out  of  the  wav  he 
fcwk  up  where  he  had  left  ’  Jff 

nomination  it  “ndnJS  .J]; 
”  wn  “  olSd^ 

inH  “"faPondence  on  his  S 
havind"**r*  °"®  relieved  by 
way^*  ®"°ther  task  out  of  the 

— Z?®  President’s  happy  mood 
contuiued  through  the  remd?^/ 
"teutes  of  Uie  conferXT 

tag  to  hW®"*-  ^'^Wently  ho^ 
It  j  j  the  news  jackpot  in¬ 
quired  what  Mr.  RoosevSt  hdri 
^scu^  yesterdaT^ta  V?ce- 

Wallace"^  cdtaa.  toe 
President  replied,  with  a  fare- 
Jous  wmmand  to  the  press  ^o 

There  were  contrasts  between 

moot™  «,ttttiS™S 

^nd  the  conference  four  vears 
Na°tional**‘V‘^^  the  Demo^^atic 

Sflv  ^  l«d^- 

oJnSIe 


Near  the  end  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  Merwin  W.  Browne  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  posed  the 
direct  question  whether  a  nom¬ 


ination  to  serve  for  a  third  time 
would  be  accepted.  By  way  of 
reply,  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested 
that  the  correspondents  tune  in 
that  evening  on  Senator  Alben 
Barkley’s  keynote  address.  That 
focused  national  attention  on 
radio  as  the  outlet  for  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  which  was 
on  millions  of  minds.  Evening 
editions  could  do  no  more  than 
build  up  a  listener  audience. 

The  Barkley  keynote  speech, 
dovetailed  with  a  short  talk  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  made  it 
clear  to  the  delegates  in  Chicago 
that  the  President  would  accept 
the  nomination  if  conditions 
were  satisfactory  to  him.  That 
was  taken  to  mean  that  he  would 
not  run  on  a  platform  not  to  his 
liking,  or  if  the  convention 
failed  to  respect  his  wishes  on 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion. 

The  unqualified  acceptance 
did  not  come  until  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  choice,  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
had  been  nominated  for  second 
place  on  the  ticket. 

No  stipulations  on  platform  or 
running  mate  were  contained  in 
toe  letter  to  Chairman  Hanne¬ 
gan.  That  was  assumed  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  present 
at  least,  must  take  his  chances 
against  the  field  of  candidates 
if  he  chooses  to  have  his  name 
placed  before  the  convention. 

■ 

Hoaglond  Named  to 
Christian  Science  Post 

The  Christian  Science  board 
of  directors  have  elected  John 
H.  Hoagland  as  manager  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety,  to  succeed  A.  Warren  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  recently  was  elected 
president  of  Press  Wireless.  Inc. 
(E.  &  P.,  July  1,  p.  9). 

Mr.  Hoagland,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  promotion  manager  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  and 
radio  station  WHAS  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky.,  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  last  month  as  manager  of 
committees  on  publication  of 
the  Christian  Science  Mother 
Church,  in  Boston  ( E.  &  P.,  June 
10,  p.  43).  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  the  latter  post  by  Duncan 
Kilpatrick. 

Mr.  Hoagland  was  active  in 
Louisville  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist  there, 
and  served  as  Kentucky  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


You  Gan  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Clevekiiid 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adioceet  Coeeties 


COVELMD  lUM  OEMit 

ClGVGlMd't  Ngmg  NGwe^pGr 


Negro  Editor  Appointed 
To  G.O.P.  Publicity  Post 

Dr.  Clilan  B.  Powell,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
was  appointed  assistant  director 
of  publicity  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  last  week. 
The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  headquarter;  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Powell,  a  Negro,  served 
in  this  same  capacity  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
in  the  1936  and  1940  campaigns. 
He  told  reporters  he  has  shifted 
because  he  believes  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  will  give  better 
treatment  to  the  Negroes.  He 
said  “there  is  a  definite  shift  of 
Negroes  to  the  Republican  Party 
since  1940  because  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Negro  soldiers  especially 
in  the  camps  in  the  South.” 

Dr.  Powell  lives  in  New  York 
and  said  he  would  serve  hence¬ 
forth  in  a  voluntary  capacity 
at  national  headquarters.  He  was 
appointed  last  August  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Athletic  Commission. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Howard 
University  School  of  Medicine 
at  Washington. 

Hull  Lifts  Ban 

Washington,  July  10 — Effec¬ 
tive  today,  correspondents  of 
foreign  newspapers  covering 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull’s 
press  conferences  may  ask  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  same  extent  as  writ¬ 
ers  for  domestic  publications. 
The  ban  was  imposed  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war, 
at  the  request  of  reporters  for 


MACHINERY  CAPITAL 


103,526 

Met.  Population,  1940  Census 

Space  buyers  are  selecting  the 
Mollne-Rock  Island  market  be¬ 
cause  FARM  MACHINERY  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  in  1946  WILL  BE 
DOUBLE  that  of  1940,  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce.  This  means  that 
thousands  of  today's  war  work¬ 
ers  will  be  readily  absorbed  by 
the  expanding  Implement  pro¬ 
gram  here. 

RETAIL  SALES  now  more  than 
$50  iiiillluii  annually.  Here  fam¬ 
ilies  spend  23%  iiiore  than  the 
U.  S.  average  <1940  Census). 


papers  in  nations  which  now  in 
allies  of  this  country  and  had 
as  its  purpose  putting  an  end  to 
queries  of  an  embarrassing  q|. 
ture  which  Axis  writers  wen 
framing. 

■ 

Herald  Tribime  Helps 
B'kl'yn  Eagle  After  Fire 

It  wasn’t  fire  but  the  fin 
extinguishing  apparatus  that 
slowed  down  operations  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  EagU 
press  room  and  stimulated  a 
piece  of  ready  cooperation  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribasc 

A  short  in  an  electric  Ian 
built  up  just  enough  heat  to 
start  the  sprinkler  apparata 
and  damage  the  press  swit^ 
board  controls.  When  the  proa 
became  erratic,  the  staff  called 
on  the  Herald  Tribune,  a  mom- 
ing  paper,  for  help  and  rushed 
stereos  of  the  succesive  editiou 
to  the  New  York  paper’s  preir 
room.  About  25,000  copies  of 
the  various  editions  had  to 
printed  by  this  shuttle  method, 
but  the  evening  Eagle  editions 
came  out  almost  on  time. 


CLASS 


IN  the  prize  ring  it  is 
considered  unwise  for 
a  fighter  to  step  out  of 
his  class. 

It  is,  however,  a  tribute 
to  his  “class”  as  a  fight¬ 
er  when  he  gives  weight 
to  an  opponent  and  still 
wins  the  decision. 

The  linage  leadership 
of  The  Herald-Traveler 
is  not  confined  to 
Boston,  but  embraces, 
challenges,  and  fre¬ 
quently  leads  every 
newspaper  and  tabloid 
published  in  the  four 
major  cities  of  America. 

Always  First  in  Boston 
Often  First  in  America 


THE 

HERALD-TRAVELER 

Boston,  Msssschusettt 

George  A.  McDe\  (t  Co. 

National  Repreienlatirtt 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  for  Jaly  15, 


m  /\  g  Ad  Merchandising 

•  i  £  (#  /  FRANK  HUBBARD,  Gary  ( Ind. ) 

f/  Jgggrg  h  r  rHg>££A  Post-Tribune  promotion  man- 
*^^*’*’  ager,  has  devised  a  plan  to  “mer- 

chandise"  national  food  ads  ap- 
_  ^  ,  pearing  in  the  newspaper  among 

nxecunves  Letters  the  250  independent  food  re- 

THERK  is  no  hit  or  miss  method  tailers  at  Gary. 

at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour-  Mr.  Hubbard  is  sufiplying  the 
nal  and  Tribune  about  writing  food  stores  with  a  weekly  black 
former  employes  now  in  the  and  white  poster  having  the  ap- 
armed  services.  pearance  of  a  full-page  news- 

Twice  a  month  every  Star  paper  ad,  on  which  are  listed 
Journal-Tribune  serviceman  re-  the  various  nationally-advertised 
ceives  a  friendly,  news-Alled  let-  food  products  scheduled  in  the  THE  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette 
ter  from  one  of  12  executives  Post-Tribune  that  week.  Gro-  mixed  up  a  couple  of  head- 
and  leading  staff  members  who  cers  are  asked  to  list  their  prices  lines  at  the  time  of  the  reported 
write  in  rotation,  each  taking  a  opposite  each  item  and  to  give  Elliott  Roosevelt  engagement 
turn  once  in  six  months.  the  poster  prominent  display.  and  came  out  with: 

Letter  writers  are  notiAed  ten  The  poster  carries  the  logo- 
days  in  advance  of  their  turn  type  of  the  Post-Tribune  and 
and  include  John  Cowles,  presi-  states:  “This  store,  in  coopera- 
dent;  John  Thompson,  publisher;  tion  with  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
H.  E.  Perkins,  business  manager;  offers  the  following  products  ad- 
Stanley  Hawks,  executive  as-  vertised  during  the  week.  .  .  .” 
sistant  to  Mr.  Cowles;  Gideon  At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  fol- 
Se3rmour,  executive  editor;  Tom  lowing  the  list  of  products,  is  the 
Dillon,  Morning  Tribune  ^itor-  statement;  “These  products  are 
in-chi^;  William  McNally,  vice-  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented 
president  and  Morning  Tribune  in  the  advertising  or  money  will 
columnist;  Cedric  Adams,  Star  be  refunded,  if  merchandise  to- 
Journal  and  Sunday  Tribune  gether  with  written  complaint  is 
columnist;  Charles  Johnson,  presented  at  the  ofAce  of  the 
sports  editor;  Ed  Shave,  outdoor  Gary  Post-Tribune.” 
editor;  Sam  Howard,  advertising  It  is  estimated  that  this  point- 

director,  and  W.  C.  Brown,  me-  of-saie  dispiay  will  be  seen  by  _  _  . 

chanical  superintendent.  200,000  shoppers  each  week.  The  was  a  pretty  wet  affair,  accord- 

The  letter  is  multilithed  and  poster  aiso  aids  the  retailers  in  ing  to  the  headline  the  St.  Louis 
signed  personally  by  the  writer  selecting  nationai  food  products  Globe-Democrat  used  for  a  story 
before  going  to  the  213  former  to  be  included  in  their  local  ads.  on  local  holiday  casualties: 
employes  now  in  the  armed  ser-  thus  providing  a  deAnite  tie-up  .  nBAUflil  UfAbJAM 
vice.  The  company  feels  this  between  national  copy  and  the  *  imv/WI'l,  WUMAfi 
is  a  valuable  means  of  keeping  grocers’  ads  in  the  Post-Tribune.  FALLS  DEAD  AT 
its  people  informed  of  news  and  ■  CARDINALS*  GAME 

wartune  changes  and  interesting  ^/fisaioainni  Plftcdion 

events  which  take  place  at  the  EOeCTlon  _ 

Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  as  At  a  rwent  m^Ung  of  the 

well  as  helping  the  “more  mail"  MiMissippi  PreM  Association  at 
situation  Jackson,  E.  G.  Sellers,  editor  of  ^ 

the  weekly  George  County  m 


THE  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  uct.  Yet  headlines  seem  not  to 
Evening  News  carried  a  brief  have  counted.  One  mat  pro- 
classiAed  ad: — “Chambermaid  claims  in  a  banner  head:  ‘Elee 
for  Sale— Phone  934”— and  J.  P.  tions  Show  Political  Trendi" 
Chandler,  m.e.,  reports  they  had  Another:  “Emery  Estate  LeA  to 
several  inquiries  from  “persons  Beneficiaries.” 
down-river  who  wanted  to  know  , 

certain  physical  details.”  _  _  .  ,  . 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utahl 
Tribune  head  -  writer  wu 
punny  the  other  day,  and  tho 
“Short  Takes”  editor  is  asked 
to  “Gopher”  the  story  about  the 
gophers  who  stood  at  attention 
and  saluted  the  staff  Array  ctll 

WAC  CAPTAIN  TO  MARRY  The  headline  read: 

AIRPORT  ON  NOEMFOOR  SOLDIERS  CAN'T  QUITE 
.  GOPHER  THIS  YARN 

IT  BEING  Friday,  July  7,  when  , 

the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 

News  received  this  on  the  U.P.  A  NEW  type  fan  for  enterUin- 
wire  from  Boston,  the  answer  ment  of  bachelors  and  maiden 
was  obvious:  ladies  is  offered  in  this  classified 

“Can  take  bath  tomorrow  ad  from  the  Deland  ( Fla. )  Sss 
morning  or  do  you  wish  to  send  News: 

Donahue  from  ad?”  “For  Sale:  One  ceiling  fan 

■  and  one  osculating  fan.” 


THE  Nazis  must  be  using  robot 
correspondents  according  to 
this  headline  in  the  Bucynu 
( Ohio )  Telegraph-Forum : 

BOMB  HITS  BUS 

WITH  WRITER  ON 
TOP:  DESCRIBES  IT 

What  a  ride! 


l^rtterford  ^ 
Cohoes  fi-lu 


WatervIleC 


.  .  .  .  and  yon  11  have  a 
beautiful  sales  picture! 

When  mapping  out  your  sales  campaign, 
be  sure  you  “pin-up”  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  industrial  markets.  That 
pin  will  represent  123,000  consumers— 
all  within  the  Troy  ABC  City  Zone’s  3^4- 
mile  radius. 

The  Record  Newspapers.  Troy’s  only  dail¬ 
ies,  are  read  by  over  9  out  of  10  families 
in  Troy,  4  out  of  5  In  the  city  zone.  This 
coverage,  with  Its  big  sales  punch,  is 
>ours  at  only  12c  per  line. 


Buy  Omee  amd  Bmy 

Everything  ! 


CIlmilallMii  of  The 
Keeerd  Newpayrii 

40,411 

<  Pablislwr’* 

StatcMent  f^r  6»n«. 
period  endinii  Mar. 
31,  1944.) 


Remember  when  Washington  was  said  to  be  only 
the  political  capital  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  the 
financial  and  business  one  being  elsewhere? 


lems  of  individual  industries  and  companies. 
The  foreign  purchasing  commissions  attached  to 
Washington's  embassies  and  legations  will  offer 
a  new  market.  And  Washington  will  continue 
to  be  a  leader  as  a  market  for  consumer  goods. 


The  war  changed  that.  Washington  is  not  only 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States — political,  busi* 
ness,  social,  financial,  and  every  other  kind  you 
can  think  of — but  of  the  world  as  well.  Wash* 
ington  hotels  have  superseded  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix 
as  the  place  where  you  will  sooner  or  later  see 
every  important  person  in  the  world. 


The  government  won’t  close  down  the  day  the 
war  is  over!  The  type  of  Washington  advertiung 
that  proved  so  useful  in  wartime  will  continue 
to  be  equally  useful  in  peace. 


And  The  Washington  Post — read  by  practically 
everyone  of  importance  in  Washington — will 
continue’*'  to  be  the  first  paper  for  this  type  of 
advertising. 


First  in  war,  Washington  will  continue  to  he  first 
in  importance  in  the  peace  to  come.  Postwar 
problems  will  concern  Wa^ington  as  war  prob* 
lems  do  now,  and  business  will  continue  to  find 
it  essential  to  keep  in  touch  with  government. 


The  special  values  that  make  wartime  Washing¬ 
ton  the  most  important  city  for  advertising  will 
continue  to  exist  in  the  postwar  era. 


It  will  still  be  highly  desirable  to  keep  official 
Washington  aware  of  the  accomplishments  of 
American  industry,  of  the  way  in  which  adver- 
tbing  helps  to  instruct  the  public,  of  the  prob- 


^Public  Relations  advertising-  in  Washington,  1st 
quarter  1944:  Washington  Post  224,674  lines,  2d  paper 
157,918  lines,  3d  paper  143,676  lines. 


GEO.  O.  CLOSE.  INC.  (Pacific  Coast) 


OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  (Nevr  York.  Detroit.  Chicago.  St.  Loait) 

KVITOR  ft  PUBLISMIR  fsr  My'tf.  1M4 


u 


JAMESTOVvN 

POST-JOURNAL 


Mary  Homaday 
Protests  Bars 
To  News  women 

C.  S.  Monitor's  Wash. 
Staffer  Soys  Women  Have 
Special  Writing  Faculty 
By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Fourth  in  a  serifs  oh  H'ashiuaton 


of  Congress  increase  from  12  to  ried  experiences  as  capital  cor-  supplemented  her  Washington 
98  and  to  the  President's  press  respondent  many  have  been  in-  experience  with  two  summer! 
conference  from  three  or  four  teresting  and  antusing.  training  on  the  copy  desk  in 

to  37  out  of  the  400  entitled  to  In  1942  she  covered  the  birth  Boston. 

attend.  of  the  Wacs  at  Fort  Des  Moines  The  rather  flippant  attitude 

In  1936  she  was  elected  for  a  and  during  the  same  summer  toward  women  journaliiti 
term  as  president  of  the  Wo-  was  one  of  15  newspaperwomen  adopted  by  even  those  who  re 
men’s  National  Press  Club,  and  to  tour  the  nation’s  war  plants  spect  capable  feminine  writsn 
she  was  the  first  chairman  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na-  disturbs  her.  Of  Washington'! 
Mrs.  Robsevelt’s  Press  Confer-  tional  Association  of  Manufac-  many  women  correspondents 
ence  Association,  organized  after  turers.  .  she  predicts  that  “the  longtx- 

Pearl  Harbor.  Accompanying  Madame  perienced  will  probably  st»y' 

For  the  Monitor’s  “four-man  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  New  York,  and  the  newcomers  will  last  if 
bureau,^  of  which  I  am  one-  Wellesley  and  Ottawa  during  they  show  competence  duriiu 
fourth,”  she  says,  she  does  a  her  American  visit.  Miss  Horna-  the  war. 

weekly  consumer  column  "Prices  day  “had  to  consult  Miss  Man-  “The  conclusion  down  her*,* 
and  Your  Purse,”  giving  advice  waring,  head  of  the  (Welles-  she  comments  on  the  disparag- 
to  houswives  on  food  supplies  ley)  English  department  about  ing  remarks  in  the  Saturdsj 
and  ration  points,  which  to  her  some  of  Madame’s  recondite  Evening  Post's  recent  article  on 
dismay  “causes  more  favorable  words,”  she  confesses  and  adds,  “Paper  Dolls,”  is  that  “it  onlj 
comment  than  almost  anything  I  “even  she  had  to  hunt  them  up  proved  most  men  are  ‘too 
write.”  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.”  damned  dumb'  to  hire  smirt 

K  She  has  covered  home  war  newspaperwomen.  ” 

maneuvers,  polUical  conventions,  ■ 

roliof  United  Nations  Relief  and  i  /-hi 

Rehabilitation  Administration’s  Files  Libel  Charges 
council  and  such  functions  Washington,  July  10— Mn 
I^SHEH  adding  “I  do^  Intimate  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  first  press  Lois  de  Lafayette  Washburn,  oot 
M^sage  from  Washirieton’^oP  conference,  but  one  of  the  ‘‘most  of  the  29  defendants  in  the  .sedi- 
umn  once  T^w^k  in^  which  I  historic  occasions,  she  recalls,  tion  trial  currently  before  the 

can  expound  on  subjects  slch  as  ^f“ni”s^‘o«aSza- 

^  otTicers  of  press  orgamza*  suit  asking  $75,000  damages  from 

irpTrational  suKts  which  ^  “ons  and  heads  of  the  diplo-  Publisher  Eleanor  _Patterson  of 

*  matic  corps  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  Washington 
much  prefer  to  rationing.  ih*.  n^wlv  •United  Nations' ”  and  “  -  ■  “  • 

-  Competent  newspaperwomen.  LaHy  Halifax  substituting  for 

Washington  she  believes  con^^  si?k  husband  mounted  a 

nmnnff  *1^^^^**  ®  chair  and  read  the  toast,  just  a 

“The  night  I  turned  in  my  flrst  after  Pearl  Harbor, 

newspaper  story,”  she  narrated  The  daughter  of  James  P. 
in  a  recent  speech,  “the  veteran  Hornaday,  fw....... 

_ _  telegrapher  who  sent  it  over  the  Indianapolis  News  bureau  in 

“Wohfien,  for  instance,  cannot  old  Morse  telegraph  to  Boston  Washington, 
become  members  of  the  National  remarked,  ‘You  write  like  a  interest  in 
Press  Club,  nor  attend  speeches  man.’  He  meant  it  as  a  compli- 
given  by  officials  to  the  press  in  ment.  I  took  it  that  way,  but 
the  club’s  domain.  “ITiey  belong  since  I  have  sometimes  won- 
to  the  White  House  Correspon-  dered. 

dents  Corps  and  pay  the  same  “Eve  Curie,  I  remind  myself, 
dues  as  men,  but  are  not  al-  does  not  ‘write  like  a  man.’ 
lowed'  to  attend  its  annual  din-  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  does 
ner.  ’The  few  women  who  are  not  ‘write  like  a  man.’  Women, 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  they  have  showp,  can  have  the 
Overseas  Writers,  made  up  of  same  firmness  and  conciseness 
men  who  have  worked  abroad,  of  expression  that  man-directed 
cannot  belong.  We  have  about  newspapers  have  long  fostered 
decided  it  is  better  to  meet  each  and  still  contribute  a  new  note 
barrier  to  our  professional  prog-  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
ress  as  individuals,  not  as  or-  that  they  have  long  expressed  in 
ganized  women.”  family  life  the  world  over.  I  do 

Bom  and  reared  in  Washing-  not  mean  that  men’s  writings 


“Good  morning,  gentlemen,” 
opens  most  Washington  press 
conferences,  and  an  audience 
sometimes  near¬ 
ly  half  com- 
posed  of  women 
replies  “Good 
morning!” 

One  of  the  Bp  ^ 
most  justifiably 
annoyed  of  the 
Washington  wo- 
men  correspon- 
dents  protests 
lingering 
evidences  of  dis- 
c  r  i  m  i  n  a  - 
tion — able  MaryMory  Homaday 
Hornaday,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor's 
bureau  since  1927. 

“TOere  are  no  official  discrimi¬ 
nations  against  women  reporters 
today  in  the  national  capital, 
though  there  are  still  profes¬ 
sional  ones,  she  declares. 


_  „  Times-HeraUi. 

King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 
and  Columnist  George  Dixoo. 
She  alleges  an  item  appearing  in 
Dixon’s  column,  distributed  by 
King  Features  and  published  in 

_  -  •  the  Times-Herald  was  “untni*, 

former  chief  of  the  false  and  gravely  defamatory." 

1-  Mrs.  Washburn  was  the  princi- 
she  inherited  her  pal  in  one  of  many  oral  out- 
journalism,  but  has  bursts  during  the  trial. 


BACALL  TOURNAMENT 
X'l,  DRAWS  7SM0  FANS  . 
S^-' IN  10  DATS  -'.A 


How  HOUSTON  POST  BRINGS  RESULTS  IN 
SOUTH'S  LARGEST  MARKET!  I  I 


Tr«as  U  full  of  Iroiiur  tramii  »ood  enonah  la  «»nil 
ntara  diroot  la  the  Majar».  Uonpltr  thl*.  the  Soml-Pra 
Toamamanl  hai,  koon  aao  af  the  rounlry’*  ouMlaiid. 
inn  wucf a»oa  Ufdrr  ihr  ^,pao•a^^llip  af  Tho  Hau#tan 
Port.  Prauiotlan  if  ihrouph  tho  Poft’f  ftronil  fpalif 
papa  aaclativrijr,  rot  enouph  poapir  pay  nominal 
admiftion  to  rai»o  •12.000  prlaa  monay  after  aa- 
panfof. 

94.6%  Deer  Delivered  er  Mailed 

The  Houfton  Port  if  a  mominp  paper  that  poc»  into 
the  home  and  if  read  al  home.  Eaeellent  tranf- 
portalion  pravidea  a  qniak  trip  to  warh— too  quirk 
for  readlnp  the  paper  throuah.  The  Pai»t  carria* 


Fhiikiiih  and  aeeewtlble  Chautauqtut, 
•iiiiiiiMer  hump  nf  18,000  wpll-to-do 
purotK,  la  within  dMnpatown'a  tredlns 
araa.  and  new  rajoya  a  maat  anc- 


Ona  Million  Consumert. 


Quarter  Billion  Confue- 
er  Goods. 

Steady  Growth  Every 
Census  Since  1 8S0. 

Tremendous  Natural  Re- 
Vital  h 


More  than  70  famous  persons 
and  Important  events,  new  to 
Chautauqua,  offer  a  wide  range'  of 
events — plays,  opera,  a  symphony 
orchestra.  Illustrious  lecturers.  In 
celebration  of  the  resort’s  71st 


sources  as 
Peace  Times  as 
War. 


Another  feature  of  this  great 
60- Industry,  61,366  population  mar¬ 
ket  .  .  .  covered  1(X)%  by  The 
Post-Journal. 


The  HOUSTON  POST 


FirBi  ift  T^i 


rti:  „,n  WAlIfR  (iEojtf 


HIS  NAME  IS  RALPH  SMITH.  veteran  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  ATLANTA  journal  (38  years).  Coverage 
duplicating  the  wire  services,  competition  with  the  syndicated 
writers,  is  noj  his  job.  The  Southern  angle,  home-state  stuff,  is 
his  specialty.  Smith’s  daily  column  "Crackerland  in  Washington” 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  THE  JOURNAL'S  vast  popularity. . .  no 
other  newspaper  in  Southern  history  ever  had  so  many  readers. 


Covers  Dixie  Like  The  Dew 


Editor  r  p u i l i s n i r  w 


Journal  circulation  — 194,036 
daily,  249,914  Sunday.  Our 
representative  is  the  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Wall^er  Company. 
%  WSB  is  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
t,-  '  onmed  50,000-«'flW  radio  sta- 
tion.  *' 


Newsmen  Had  Choice 
Seats  at  Cherbourg 

Viewed  Details  Closeup  .  .  .  Germans 
Gove  Them  Some  Anxious  Moments 
By  John  O'Reilly 

N*w  York  Hoiold  Tribune  War  Corrospendent 


WITH  AMERICAN  FORCES  IN 

FRANCE.  July  0 — War  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  fall  of 
Cherbourg  got 
their  first  real 
break  since  the 
invasion.  The 
surround* 
ing  heights  pro¬ 
vided  grand- 
stand  seats  for 
covering  the 
first  day  of  the 
attack,  and  the 
second  day, 
when  correspon¬ 
dents  moved  in 

with  the^ps  lohnO  Boilly 
was  so  full  of 
strange  happenings  that  it  was 
impossible  to  describe  them  all. 

On  tiie  first  day  correspon¬ 
dents  roosted  on  the  cliff  over¬ 
looking  the  city  and  watched 
the  battle  unfold  beneath  them. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  situa¬ 
tions  where  you  could  look 
down  on  a  great  battle  and  see 
even  small  details.  At  one  point 
this  corfespondent  was  watch¬ 
ing  throu^  glasses  as  some 
doughboys  went  behind  a  hedge 
and  came  out  with  six  German 
prisoners  whom  they  took  to 
the  center  of  a  field.  When  a 
high  officer  stand^g  by  asked 
what  the  soldiers  below  were 
doing  after  that,  it  was  possible 
to  tell  him,  “One  of  them  just 
.sat  down  to  tic  his  shoelace, 
sir.” 

As  the  troops  moved,  into  the 
city  correspondents  converged 
with  them  from  various  direc¬ 
tions.  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago  Sun,  Clark  Lee,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  Don 
Whitehead,  Associated  Press, 
and  William  Stringer,  Reuters, 
got  to  the  Hotel  Atlantique 
where,  despite  the  street  fight¬ 
ing  outside,  the  old  proprietor 
greeted  them  fervently  and 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  Scotch, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  sav¬ 
ing  for  Just  that  occasion.  Then 
he  took  them  upstairs  where 
they  watched  through  a  window 
to  see  the  doughboys  cross  ^e 
railroad  tracks  and  storm  pill¬ 
boxes.  Machine  gun  bullets 
were  rattling  all  over  the  place. 

Suddenly  the  correspondents 
heard  a  ^p  behind  them  and 
turned  to  see  a  German  ofiScer 
and  four  enlisted  men  advancing 
through  the  door.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  hastened  to  ask  them  in 
German  what  they  wanted.  It 
was  an  uneasy  moment  until  the 
Germans  explained  they  were 
surrendering.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  took  ffiem  downstairs  and 
into  the  street  where  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  military  po¬ 
lice. 

This  correspondent  and  Jack 
Thompson,  bearded  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
went  into  the  edge  of  town  but 


saw  German  guns  firing  from 
the  side  of  Fort  Du  Roule,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  Ameri¬ 
can  han^.  We  went  back  and 
got  on  top  of  the  fort  to  find  a 
most  curious  situation.  The 
Americans  held  the  top  of  the 
fort,  but  other  Germans  were 
sealed  up  inside  the  mountain 
and  were  firing  out  on  our 
troops  from  openings  100  feet 
below  us.  We  spent  all  after¬ 
noon  with  the  troops  trying  to 
get  at  the  Germans  only  100 
feet  away. 

From  the  top  of  the  fort  we 
also  could  watch  the  fighting  in 
the  city  directly  below  us.  An 
American  officer  finally  ordered 
American  tank  destroyers  to  fire 
on  the  German  g\ms.  We  got  in 
German  pillboxes  while  our  own 
guns  fir^  on  the  fort  to  blast 
out  the  German  batteries.  Later 
we  learned  we  had  walked 
through  a  German  minefield  to 
get  in  and  out  of  the  fort,  not 
realizing  there  was  a  cleared 
path  leading  to  it. 

The  correspondents  slept  little 
and  were  kept  on  the  run  night 
and  day  during  the  mad  race  to 
Cherbourg.  However,  the  re¬ 
wards  included  not  only  a  great 
story  but  also  large  quantities 
of  cognac,  beer,  cheese,  wine 
and  nun,  originally  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Wehrmacht.  And 
so  the  correspondents  relaxed  a 
bit  after  the  city  had  fallen. 

Correspondents  who  entered 
the  city  included  Henry  Gorell, 
United  Press;  Tom  Henry, 
Washington  Star;  Charles  Wer 
tenbaker.  Time’  and  Life;  Bill 
Stoneman,  Chicago  News;  and 
photographers  Bert  Brandt, 
Acme:  Robert  Landry  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Capa,  Time  and  Life;  Harold 
Harris,  AP;  Peter  Carroll,  AP, 
and  others. 

■ 

Atlanta  Jouraol  Tells 
Its  Colorful  History 

In  celebration  of  its  60th  an¬ 
niversary,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
has  issued  an  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  entitled,  “This 
is  the  Story  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal.”  Bound  in  heavy  rose- 
colored  paper,  the  two  front  in¬ 
side  pages  feature  Atlanta  in  the 
80’s  and  are  illustrated  with 
sketches  of  the  city  in  that  era 
and  also  a  sketch  of  Atlanta’s 
famous  Five  Points  in  the  80’s. 

The  two  back  pages  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  drawing  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  presses  and  modern  day 
sketches  typical  of  the  city. 

Four  periods  of  the  paper's 
history  are  contained  in  the 
book,  in  chapters  titled:  “A 
Bouncing  4-Page  Baby — 1883- 
1887,”  “The  Hoke  Smith  Era, 
1887-1900,”  “Expansion  Ho!  1900- 
1939”  and  "A  Newspaper's  Roar¬ 
ing  Forties,  1940.” 

Featured  in  “The  Roaring 


rortie.s"  chapter  are  its  present- 
day  activities  and  the  stories  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make 
it  one  of  the  country's  leading 
papers,  under  James  M.  Cox. 
three  times  Governor  of  Ohio, 
Congressman  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  president  in  1920. 

A  chart  showing  the  Journal’s 
circulation  growth  from  1939  to 
1943  and  a  list  of  the  Journal's 
distinguished  alumni  wind  up 
the  book. 

■ 

World-Herald  Fetes 
200  Service  Women 

On  Thursday,  July  6.  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  en¬ 
tertained  200  service  women 
stationed  in  Omaha  at  dinner  in 
the  city’s  Blackstone  Hotel.  All 
branches  of  the  women’s  armed 
services  were  represented  in  the 
“most  imusual  gathering  held  in 
these  United  States”  as  Maj. 
Gen.  C.  H.  Danielson,  command¬ 
ing  the  Seventh  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  described  it. 

The  uniformed  women,  from 
the  WAC’s,  WAVES,  Spars.  Wo¬ 
men’s  Marine  Corps  Reserves 
and  Army  Nurse  Corps,  were 
brought  together  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  and  to  hear  a 
tribute  to  their  war  efforts. 

Thirty  Army,  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  officers  and  their  wives, 
with  Gen.  Danielson  and  Mrs. 
Danielson  as  host  and  hostess 
of  the  evening,  were  also  guests. 
Henry  Doorly,  publisher,  and  H. 
E.  Newbranch,  editor  of  the 
World-Herald,  were  present  to 
represent  the  paper  sponsoring 
the  dinner. 

■ 

CNPA  Publishes  Index 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  dis¬ 
tributing  to  its  members,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  its  17th  annual  edition 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Directory  and  Rate  Book.  The 
S4-page  book  includes  a  break¬ 
down  of  California  newspapers 
by  counties;  an  index  of  all 
California  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  lowing  city, 
population,  ration  book  census, 
county,  name  of  paper,  date 
established,  name  of  publisher 
and  day  of  issue;  newspaper 
rates;  name  of  representative; 
agency  discounts;  page  and  col¬ 
umn.  sizes;  circulation  by  city 
and  trade  zones,  etc. 


Gibson  Fla'ys  Press 
Criticism  of  Diplomats 

The  United  States  is  spendita 
billions  for  military  defense  1^ 
continues  to  ignore  its  “first  lin, 
of  defense” — the  building  of  • 
competent  staff  of  trained  diplo¬ 
mats — Hugh  Gibson,  veteran  cs- 
reer  diplomat,  declares  in  • 
signed  article  in  the  current  U- 
sue  of  Collier's  Magazine. 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the 
appointment  of  successful  buii- 
nessmen,  without  training  ij 
diplomacy,  to  important  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomatic  posts,  Mr.  Gibson 
deplores  the  tendency  of  the 
press  to  criticize  career  diplo¬ 
mats  and  to  “pillory"  them  for 
their  conduct  of  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments. 

After  pointing  out  that  for 
eign  newspapers  criticize  the 
foreign  policies  of  their  govern¬ 
ments,  rather  than  the  acts  of 
their  individual  diplomats,  Mr 
Gibson  declares; 

“The  modern  ( American  i 
practice  of  pillorying  individual 
diplomats  for  their  conduct  in 
current  negotiations  is  mischie¬ 
vous  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  Any¬ 
thing  that  impairs  his  prestige 
or  creates  an  impression  that  he 
lacks  respect  at  home  lessens 
his  standing  in  representing  us 
.  .  .  When  sniped  at  by  critics 
at  home,  his  freedom  of  action  is 
impaired  and  his  prestige  imder- 
mined  with  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited.” 

■ 

Charge  Dropped 

The  Government  has  dropped 
charges  against  Harrison  Parker, 
former  busine^  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mail  to  Tribune 
Publi^er  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
Over  Mr.  Parker’s  protest  the 
case  was  dismissed  by  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  Edwin  K.  Walker  on  a 
motion  of  George  A.  Kelly,  as¬ 
sistant  U.  S-  attorney. 

■ 

Raise  Funds  for  USO 

Philadelphia  members  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  aflUiate  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
are  conducting  a  campaign  for 
financial  aid  to  the  canteen  for 
servicemen  known  as  the  USO- 
Labor  Plaza,  near  City  Hall.  Col¬ 
ection  teams  have  been  nam^ 
on  each  of  the  four  Philadelphia 
newspapers. 
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^  To  bo  thoroughly  ofFootive  advertising  should  I 

cultivate  future  sales  while  delivering  the  messsp 
r  TODAY. 

'  IVo  hundred  industries  In  the  York  area  specialise 
^  In  products  world-wide  in  demand.  For  example,  the 
^  big  American  Chain  and  Cable  Company’s  plant  » 
\  stabilised;  In  war  and  peace,  the  same  products. 

;p>  The  Dispatch  has  an  ABC  circulation  of  25.709  and 
a  potential  market  of  29,000  families. 


Represented  by 

ReyasMs-Filxgoraldl,  lac. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Anreles,  Detroit 
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Nobody  says  “No 
to  a  baby... 


— when  that  small,  eager  young  person  wants  somelxKly 

to  read  the  Sunday  comics  ...  And  until  the  child  .  , 

learns  to  read,  most  parents  have  a  Sunday  chore  ^  \  jiF  i 

that  revives  their  own  interest  in  the  Sunday  "  Vy- 

comics  ...  a  two-dimensional  world  of  color,  ||f 

character,  adventure  and  humor  that  represents  f 

education  and  experience  to  the  young,  and  (  \|A|S  g 

escape  to  elders!  .  .  .  ■ 

The  Sunday  comics  is  more  H 

than  any  other  literature,  contemporary  or 
classic,  has  an  elemental  interest  that  transcends 
age,  social  status  or  income  .  .  .  holds  the 
whole  family  week  after  week,  is  followed  by  three 
out  of  four  adults  as  well  as  virtually  all  children 
. . .  and  affords  the  national  advertiser  the  highest 
certainty  of  reception! 

Metropolitan  Group  makes  a  national  network  li 

out  of  the  best  comics  and  the  largest  I 

new  spaper  circulations — by  combining  forty-one  w 

major  Sunday  newspapers  with  a  total  of  15,000,000  r  T  /  Vi 

circulation  .  .  .  affording  more  concentrated  cov-  j  J 

erage  of  families  in  more  major  markets  than  any  ^ ,  I  f 

other  single  medium  . .  ,  entering  half  the  better  I 

buying  homes  in  the  whole  national  market!  Easy  | 

to  buy,  use,  merchandise — one  order,  one  piece  of  ^9P||| 

copy,  one  bill.  And  an  opportunity  to  which  no  S|Sj|P 

Siser  should  say  ^'No^^ .  .  .  Just  say 
earest  office  to  get  all  the  details  . . . 

national  nexvspaper  network .. .  Metropolitan  Group 

tion  Advertising  im  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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igtonStar  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St- Paul  Pioneer  Press 
alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detrmt  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  RochcsterDemocrat& Chronicle  •  SanAntonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


War  Photos  Need  Luck 
Not  Skill,  Says  Filan 

Pulitzer  Winner  Finds  He  Still  Has  “A  Lot 
To  Learn"  After  Year  in  Pacific  Areas 


By  Jack  Price 

AFTER  a  little  more  than  a  year 

in  the  South  and  Central 
Pacific  war  zones,  Frank  Filan 
still  has  a  lot  to 
learn,  he  says, 
about  taking 
war  pictures  un* 
der  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of 
difficulty. 

His  first  as¬ 
signment  was 
with  a  cruiser 
task  force,  which 
spent  most  of  its 
time  seeking  the 
“Tokyo  Express” 
in  the  confined  Frank  Filan 
waters  of  the 
“Slot,”  as  the  water  between  the 
Solomon  Islands  were  called. 

“As  the  wily  Jap  reinforced 
or  evacuated  by  night.”  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  cameraman  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “we  also 
operated  by  night.  My  job  was 
to  get  pictures.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  I  had  been  given, 
and  which  seemed  at  the  time  to 
cover  everything,  had  somehow 
.overlooked  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem. 

“We  traveled  completely 
blacked  out,  cruising  by  Jap¬ 
anese-held  islands  well  within 
range  of  their  shore  batteries. 
We  dared  not  show  any  light, 
not  even  the  glow  of  a  cigarette. 
Even  now,  the  thought  of  a 
photo-flash  in  that  Stygian 
blackness  sends  a  shiver  down 
my  spine.  Photography  may 
have  come  a  long  way,  but  it 
still  has  quite  a  way  to  go  to 
take  good  pictures  under  those 
conditions.” 

When  our  ground  forces  in¬ 
vaded  Rendova  Island,  the  task 
force  Filan  was  with  went  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  any  other  sur¬ 
face  craft  had  gone  in  the  war. 
They  went  “right  into  the  lion’s 
mouth,”  as  he  describes  it.  to 
bombard  the  strong  Jap  air  bases 
on  Buin  and  Faisi  in  the  Short- 
land  Islands,  just  south  of 
Bougainville.  It  was  raining  so 
hard  that  the  water  couldn't  run 
off  as  fast  as  it  was  coming 
down.  On  the  bridge,  where 
Filan  was  stationed  with  two 
cameras  and  three  raincoats  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  dry.  the  water 
was  over  his  shoe  tops.  He  was 
soaked  to  the  skin  but  thus  far 
had  managed  to  protect  his 
equipment 

“l^en  we  opened  fire,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  declared,  “everything 
got  soaked.  In  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute,  both  cameras  were  so  wet 
I  had  to  give  up.  Even  the  film 
pack  in  the  camera,  had  water 
in  it.  By  this  time  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  a  solid  sheet 
and  our  six-inch  guns,  firing  in 
salvos,  barely  lighted  up  the 
deck  and  turrets.  In  place  of 


the  blinding  flash,  they  glowed 
intermittently  and  even  the  ter¬ 
rible  noise  was  muffled.  The 
guns  on  the  ships  ahead  and  be¬ 
hind  looked  like  matches  being 
lighted  on  a  dark  night. 

“When  I  realized  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  get  any  pictures,  I  went 
below  to  the  captain's  galley 
where  the  Filipino  cook  was 
brewing  coffee  on  an  electric 
stove.  Here  I  disassembled  as 
much  of  the  Rolleiflex  and 
Graphic  as  possible  and  wiped 
the  water  off  them.  Then  I  put 
them  near  the  stove  to  dry  out. 

“A  short  time  later  we  bom¬ 
barded  Munda  just  before  our 
invasion  of  New  Georgia.  That 
proved  more  productive  from  a 
photographic  angle.  It  did  not 
rain,  and  the  guns  made  the  ex¬ 
pected  flash,  so  that  a  few  usable 
pictures  were  obtained.” 

Leaving  the  cruisers  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  force,  Filan  went 
along  to  cover  the  evacuation  of 
Marine  raiders  from  a  Ja^-held 
island.  It  was  a  tense  dramatic 
undertaking,  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger.  As  was  customary,  they 
picked  a  dark,  moonless  night. 
There  were  no  pictures.  The  only 
possible  photos  that  could  have 
been  made  that  night  would  be 
made  only  if  they  had  been  de¬ 
tected  and  the  Japs  had  opened 
fire.  ‘nien.  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for  would  have  been  a 
few  gun  flashes  in  a  black  back¬ 
ground.  • 

“About  that  time.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  decided  I’d  better  go 
ashore  until  a  new  night  camera 
was  developed.  Guadalcanal  was 
clos^,  so  that’s  where  I  landed. 
By  then  it  was  pretty  civilized, 
except  that  we  were  bombed 
whenever  the  moon  was  bright. 
I  moved  into  a  Quonset  hut  with 
Rembert  James  and  Art  Burgess, 
of  AP,  Francis  McCarthy  and 
Frank  H^wlitt.  United  Press, 
Pat  Robih^n,  International 
News  l^rvice.  a  couple  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  correspondents  and  a 
Navy  P.R.Q.,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Tom 
Lambert.’,’ 

Filan  won  the  Puli^er  Grand 
Prize  for  best  war  photos  with 
his  famous  Tarawa  shots,  but 
he  retains  a  refreshing  modesty. 
He  is  fair  enough  to  credit  the 
Coast  Guard  for  its  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  him  to  actu¬ 
ally  obtain  the  prize  winning 
pictures. 

“In  the  Central  Pacific,”  he 
said,  “the  Coast  Guard  came  to 
my  aid  when  I  needed  it  most. 
If  it  hadn’t  happened  to  me  I 
wouldn’t  believe  it.  Only  a  fel¬ 
low  newspaperman  can  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  nightmare  I  was 
living,  to  be  in  on  one  of  the 
best  stories  in  years  and  with 
no  means  to  cover  it. 

“When  I  left  the  island  of 


Betio.  with  Jap  bullets  pinging 
off  our  landing  vehicle,  I  thought 
my  chances  of  promoting  a  cam¬ 
era  and  film  were  most  remote. 

“But  luck  was  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  pool  that  day  for  I  ran  into 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  Gordon  Williams, 
Coast  Guard  photographic  offi¬ 
cer.  He  took  me  out  to  his  ship, 
gave  me  a  new  camera  with 
eight  film  packs,  about  a  quart 
of  lemonade  and  a  new  pair  of 
sox.  I  had  to  discard  mine  be¬ 
cause  they  were  full  of  sea  shells 
after  my  unfortunate  experience 
on  the  reef  during  which  both 
my  cameras  were  ruined.  So, 
the  Coast  Guard  was  directly 
responsible  for  my  Tarawa  pic¬ 
ture  that  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

“Not  all  our  relations  with 
the  services  are  as  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Many  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  headaches  are  cau.sed  by 
P.R.O.’s,  either  well  meaning  or 
otherwise.  It  is  extremely  dis¬ 
couraging  to  cover  an  operation 
and  have  your  pictures  killed 
because  of  the  mention,  or  show¬ 
ing,  of  restricted  material,  and 
then  see  the  same  restricted  ma¬ 
terial  published  from  another 
source.  Different  interpretations 
are  put  on  material  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  P.R.O.’s  in  different  areas. 
What  may  be  highly  confidential 
in  one  area,  may  be  reported 
freely  in  another. 

“A  photographer  needs  more 
luck  than  skill,  taking  pictures 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Islands 
while  the  fighting  is  on.  First, 
he’s  lucky  to  get  ashore,  and  he’s 
luckier  if  he  hits  the  beach  with 
his  equipment  in  working  con¬ 
dition. 

“I  believe  it  matters  little 
what  camera  is  used.  I  have 
found  that  a  Graphic  seems  to 
take  the  beating  better  than  the 
Rolleis  I  have  had.  Neither  is 
really  suited  to  the  task  and  I 
doubt  if  a  universally  suitable 
camera  wil  be  developed. 

“Miniature  cameras  have  the 
advantage  of  light  weight,  many 
film  exposures  and  quick  lens 
change.  The  disadvantages  in¬ 
clude  the  lack  of  quality  in 
newspaper  production,  except 
from  the  best  negatives,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  accurate 
captions  on  the  film  rolls. 

“When  asked  by  another  pho¬ 
tographer  recently  the  best  way 
to  take  pictures  of  island  fight¬ 
ing,  I  told  him  the  main  thing 
was  to  get  to  the  beach  without 
being  shot.  There  are  pictures 
on  all  sides,  and  you  merely  have 
to  shoot  them.  Of  course,  there 
is  the  matter  of  captions,  but 
any  photographer  who  has 
worked  for  a  newspaper  or  syn¬ 
dicate  knows  the  importance  of 
getting  captions  correctly, 

“Recently,  I  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  rubber  bag.  'made  for  radio 
equipment,  which  the  Signal 
Corps  loaned  me.  It  is  not  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  in  which 
to  carry  a  camera  and  film,  but 
it  is  waterproof.  In  it  I  carry 
as  much  film  as  practical  and 
several  addressed  envelopes. 
When  I  feel  it  is  near  time  to 
get  the  pictures  off,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  collection  point. 
This  usually  is  a  ship  where  all 
copy  is  collected  for  shipment, 
by  air,  to  headquarters. 

“The  wise  correspondent  is  the 
one  who  carries  all  he  owns 
with  him.  and  gets  it  all  into 
one  musette  bag.” 


Sports  Page 
Gets  Religion 
In  Texas  Daily  i 

Mit  Maloney,  sports  editor  ol  " 
the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eogl*,  j 
and  the  Rev.  Milton  R.  Maloneyi 
pastor  of  Bethel  and  Saints  Rest 
Baptist  Churches,  are  the  same 
person.  i 

Maloney  makes  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  the  church  is  near¬ 
est  his  heart  and  some  day  he 
expects  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  ministerial  duties. 

“Meanwhile.”  he  said,  “God 
has  a  voice  through  my  sports 
column  and  I  have  an  additional 
pulpit,  the  printed  page.”  | 

Biblical  References 

He  was  referring  particularly  I 
to  his  Saturday  sports  page  col¬ 
umn,  in  which  he  features  “Tom 
Thumb  Theology” — Biblical  ref¬ 
erences  to  sports  and  religious 
lessons  drawn  from  current 
sport  news. 

On  other  days  Mit  Maloney’s 
“Goal  Lines,”  as  the  feature  is 
called,  is  a  regular  sports  col¬ 
umn,  replete  with  such  phrases 
as  “passing  ace,”  “thinly  dads’’ 
and  “willow  wielders.” 

Maloney  received  an  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  at  Baylor 
University  in  1933  and  was  a 
working  newsman  before  he  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  theological 
seminary  at  Fort  Worth.  Even 
aher  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
he  returned  to  the  Gladewater 
(Tex.)  Times-Tribune,  intending 
to  save  enough  money  for  his 
seminary  course. 

A  year  out  of  seminary,  he  had 
thought  his  newspaper  career 
was  behind  him  when  the  Bryan 
paper  late  in  1942  offered  him 
the  sports  editorship.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  on  condition  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  get  off 
early  in  the  afternoons  and  on 
Saturdays.  ’Thus  he  has  time 
for  his  church  work,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  pastorates  at  nearby 
small  settlements. 

In  some  of  his  columns  Mit 
Maloney  has  cmitrasted  sports 
“as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Christ  and  as  they  are  now  when 
sportsmanship  has  supplanted 
the  lust  to  kill,  and  bodily  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  motive  has  re¬ 
placed  the  maiming  and  crip¬ 
pling  of  human  beings.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,”  he 
once  wrote,  “that  the  first  re¬ 
porters  of  one  of  the  greatest 
news  stories  ever  to  break — 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus — were 
women. 

“It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  angels  could  have  been 
the  first  reporters,  but  they  com¬ 
missioned  the  women  to  ‘Go, 
tell;  He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen.’ 
God  could  have  used  angels, 
could  be  using  them  now,  but 
His  plan  is  to  i^read  ffie  news 
of  Jesus  through/ the  witness  of 
men. 

‘"rhere  is  an  old  song  that 
says,  T  want  to  be  an  angel  and 
join  the  angel  band.’  I  don’t 
want  to  be  an  angel.  I’d  rather 
be  a  sinner  saved  by  grace  and 
have  joy  of  reporting  the 
gosp^  newK  Only  to  human 
hearts  has  the  great  Managing 
Editor  said,  ‘You  are  my  re¬ 
porters.” 
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Mr.  Part-Owner  of  a  Graflex  Camera 


MISSING 


because  it  is 

IN  ACTION! 


Yes,  ’’yours 
and  a  great  many 

C«ner« 


because  they  are 


Invasion 


photographers 

of  ,he  Army  Air  Forcm 
,  Signal 


aX^forllHed  Forces 


Your  War  Bond  Dollars  bring 


Victory  closer- lireep  on  buying 


tilWR.  PART-OWNER”  of  a  GRAFLEX 

IVX  Camera,  keep  on  buying  War  Bonds — 
aud  hold  them! 

We’re  doing  that  up  here  in  Rochester  too. 
At  the  same  time  we’re  putting  all  the  "know¬ 
how”  of  50  years’  camera  manufacture  into  pro¬ 
ducing  cameras — that  meet  rigid  government 
requirements — that  are  tough  enough  to  take  it 
otU  there. 


Then  will  come  the  day — V  Day.  We  shall 
be  back  in  peace-time  harness,  manufacturing. 
GRAFLEX  Cameras  that  reflect  the  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons  learned  in  the  war. 

And  then  you,  "Air.  Part  -  Owner''  of  a 
GRAFLEX  Camera,  can  become  a  j$dl  owner 
of  one  of  these  fine,  precision,  picture-making 
instruments  with  the  War  Bond  dollars  you 
save  today. 


GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures 

VISIT  GRAFLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS  for  all  GRAFLEX  users,  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
and  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif..  And  when  in  New  York,  be  sure  to  see  the  GRAFLEX  exhibit, 
’’Photography  at  War!’  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Radio  City. 
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New  Bedford 
LARGEST 
dm  MARKET 


SEW 

HEnPORD 


^VIqIILLV'^  Diilr  *nd 

Sunri»» 

Rep.  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthmai 


fight  for  a  free  world  preas  at  munity  were  gran^  to  a<^  League  of  Na- 

the  Democratic  convention  in  credited  reporters.  Thw  woma  tjons,  a  council  of  nations  or  an 
Chicago  next  week,  reported  on  have  to  be  supplement^  with  association  of  any  other  name, 
reaction  to  that  group’s  program  something  like  a  specmi  immu-  outlawing  of  peacetime  cen* 
in  his  ‘"^e  Editor's  Notebook”  nity  against  libel  and  slander,  sorghip  would  be  a  notable  step 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  In  other  words,  stop  trying  to  forward  in  world  progress. 

Most  of  the  reactions,  Mr.  open  up  all  secret  clo»ts  ^d  London  director  of  the 

Knight  said,  are  favorable,  quite  try  rather  to  enlarge  me  righw  Office  of  Censorship,  I  was  en* 
a  few  persons  confuse  it  with  and  powers  of  newsgamerers  to  tirely  convinced  of  the  necessity 
the  general  idea  of  a  world  seek  news,  no  matter  how  well  for  military  censorship  in  war- 
state  and  several  are  frankly  hidden.  time.  Security  and  safety  come 

pessimistic.  He  quoted  from  Public  Opinion  Counts  first.  Not  one  life  should  be 

one  letter  from  a  famous  Amerl-  Commenting  on  thU  letter,  Mr.  placed  in  jeopardy  by  premature 
can  author,  whose  name  he  aoid'  or  unwarranted  publication  of 

>^heW.  b^use  it  gloves  a  ready  to  agree  military  facts, 

strai^tforwara  pr^entation  of  answer  cannot  be  found  “But  sometimes  the  word  ‘se- 

prc^lems  ASNE  must  face  m  its  ^  resolutions  and  pontifi-  curity’  is  used  by  the  military 

cal  whereases.  But  public  opin-  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
TOe  author  wrote:  Time  r^  jg  powerful  and  someone  Frequently  it  intrudes  into  the 
ports  you^are  seeking  a  ^®|y'  must  start  the  educational  purely  political  and  diplomatic 

wheels  turning.  Much  can  be  side.  Occasionally  it  is  both 
M^unications  by  fr^^  discussion,  by  stupid  and  asinine, 

throughout  the  world.  rousing  the  people  of  this  and  “But  whatever  censorship  rul- 

How  to  Got  th#  Nows?  other  countries  to  insist  that  ings  are  imposed  upon  a  free 

“A  treaty  is  a  scrap  of  paper  the  truth  be  told.  press  in  time  of  war,  there  is 

unless  backed  up  by  some  power  “When  it  is  more  fully  recog-  earthly  excuse  for  their  con- 
to  enforce  it.  People  who  ‘  be-  nized  that  most  wars  have  their  tinu^ce  once  hostilities  have 
Ueve  in  treaUes  after  this  war  origin  in  commercial  rivalries  ^  ^ 

ought  to  have  their  heads  ex-  between  nations,  the  possibill-  When  France  is  liberated  and 
amined.  ties  of  preventing  wars  will  be  Germany  conquered,  reportws 

“What  power  would  send  in  strengthened  immeasurably.  Had  .  “V®  J?®"?  -should  have  the 
its  police  or  marines  to  open  up  we  known  more  in  1938  about  right  to  file  their  dispatches  free 

the  dossiers  tucked  away  in  the  the  Venezuelan  oil  and  Ameri-  “Om  militei^  or  political  inter- 

back  of  a  safe  in  the  foreign  can  scrap  iron  that  was  being 

office — of  say  any  nation — be  it  sold  to  Japan,  might  not  an  f*'®  of  tl>e  world  be  fully 
Afghanistan  or  Russia?  aroused  public  opinion  have 

“There  is  no  peace:  there  are  made  its  influence  felt  long  be- 

Si"  nSi  s 

The  present  war  began  a  100  "We  are  agreed  that  several  of  in  their  support 

^  Ameri^  rountries  -There  will  be' fewer  wars  in 

on  for  500  more  years.  Who  have  dictators  as  absolute  as  any  the  future  (or  what,  my  author 
K-  th-  int.r«o  suppress  friend  calls  ‘lulls  in  open  fight- 

^®  “^®  we  can  bring  out  into 

rutoless  meto^  they  use  to  the  open  factual  and  accurate 
warrant.  Take  any  one  of  a  put  down  rebellions.  But  never-  de«  '  ‘ 
hundred  current  cases.  Say  the  theless,  the  Christian  Science  the 
slick  deals  of  a  fruit  company  Monitor  has  been  able  to  publish  of 
in  Guatemala  which  negotiated  a  most  revealing  series  of  articles  nei 
a  highly  favorable  contract  with  which  told  the  truth  about  South  by 
the  gangster-dictator  who  at  America.  Was  not  something  dip 
this  writing  seems  to  be  on  the  gained  by  their  publication? 
way  out.  Do  you  suppose  our  “No,  I  do  not  favor  a  World  the 
State  Department  would  allow 

the  AP  or  U.P.  to  get  at  the  e— 

records  of  Guatemala  in  order  \~ 

to  disclose  the  deal?  Oh  dear 

no,  this  might  harm  one  of  our  ' 

good  neighbors. 

“Or  again,  take  the  far  more  ^ 

Serious  situation  in  China  which  f 
only  a  few  reporters  have  al¬ 
luded  to  in  even  a  casual  and 
indirect  manner; 


down  in 


Down  in  the  land  of  gumbo  and 
pompano  papillote,  there's  • 
feast  being  spread  for  sales- 
hungry  executives.  The  NEW 
New  Orleans  offers  a  market 
that  is  becoming  steadily  more 
tempting. 

Here  are  humming  war  indus¬ 
tries  working  around  the  clock. 
One  hundred  thousand  more 
people  are  now  doing  their 
shopping  here.  Money  is  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Orleans  market 
from  the  farms,  old  and  brand- 
new  oil  fields,  sulphur  and  salt 
mines,  chemical  industries,  lum¬ 
ber  camps  and  mills,  sugar,  rice, 
tung  oil  and  other  plantations. 
The  South's  future  markets  are 
also  turning  their  eyes  to  this 
world  port  and  buying  center. 

If  you  are  looking  for  present 
and  post-war  opportunity,  come 
to  New  Orleans.  Here  in  this 
metropolis  of  the  South,  you 
will  find  efficient  tools  for  sales 

Rromotion  activities.  The  two 
lew  Orleans  newspapers  read 
by  more  than  90%  of  the  news¬ 
paper-reading  families  of  the 
city,  and  most  of  those  in  the 
surrounding  trade  area,  are 
ready  to  serve  you. 


This  i*  New  York — ooc  a  booaa 
(own — but  *dll  far  and  away  the 
counur’i  grcatcft  retciroir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  portwar  era  since  little 
dm  will  be  needed  for  indoe- 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  nurkets  The 
Sun  Kill  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  conseai- 
tive  years. 


,  the  split  be¬ 
tween  the  Soong  family  group 
and  the  middle  class  ton^  of 
the  China  Coast  regarding  a 
possible  negotiated  peace  with 
Japan. 

“So  do  you  favor  a  World 
State  with  power  to  enforce  the 
free  exchange  of  information 
affecting  international  aflbdrs? 
We  are  brilliant  kibitzers,  we 
Yanks.  We  can  tell  everybody 
what  everybody  else  should  do. 

“Is  the  case  for  a  world  free 
press  hopeless?  Maybe.  But  I 


Campletaly  covered  by  eae 
Newspaper  with  ever  50,000 
Daily  CircelaNoa. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Representative 

JANN  &  KELLEY.  Inc. 
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New  high -potential,  electronic  surge-tester 
verifies  strength  of  TR//CIAD  motor  windings 


TTiis  clearonic  test  of  insulation  makes  a  “cardiogram”  of 
every  Tri-CIad  motor  winding,  ferreting  out  weaknesses 
that  might  lead  to  shorts  caused  by  voltage  surges  in  serv’ice. 
It  tests  each  turn,  coil,  and  phase  group  of  the  windings  for 
adequate  insulation  strength  to  withstand  the  “steep  front” 
high-voltage  surges  of  actual  service.  First  developed  and 
applied  by  G.E.,  it’s  one  of  the  production  tests  which  all 
Tri-Clad  motors  must  pass  as  they  come  off  our  production 
lines.  —  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  Nnv  York. 


^Thony"  Stories 
Plague  PRO's 
And  Newsmen 

Pacific  Area  Develops 
Numerous  Wild  Tales 
Tliot  Don't  Stand  Up 

By  Major  Roginald  S.  Jaclnon. 

ProH  Rolottona  Officor, 

Headquarters,  XTV  Army  Corps 

Bougainville,  Northern  Solo¬ 
mons — A  “phony”  in  newspaper 
parlance  is  a  story  which  sounds 
like  the  scoop  of  the  year  until 
closer  inspection  reveals  it  to  be 
just  what  it  is — a  “phony.” 

Like  civilian  newspapermen 
Army  press  relations  officers 
here  are  also  plagued  by  these 
things  which  start  as  obscure 
rumors  and  then  blossom  into  a 
sure-fire'  truth — that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rumor-monger  who 
usually  is  quite  sincere. 

An  example  of  one  of  these 
was  a  report  that  loyal  natives 
were  silently  stalking  Japanese 
troops  through  the  jungle,  and 
then  felling  them  with  noiseless 
skill  and  dispatch  —  with  bow 
and  arrows. 

In  the  pro's  Face 

A  jubilant  press  relations  of¬ 
ficer^  jumped  into  his  jeep  and 
within  minutes  was  accosting  a 
battalion  commander  in  a  sector 
of  this  Allied  beachhead  in  the 
Empress  Augusta  Bay  area.  Re¬ 
sult — tht  battalion  commander 
laughed  into  the  PRO’S  face. 

Another  occurred  when  a  re¬ 
port  filtered  through  to  XTV 
Corps  Headquarters  that  a  Japa¬ 
nese  tnooper  had  been  living 
within  the  beachhead  from  Nov. 
7  of  last  year  until  April  1  and 
had  been  posing  as  an  AWOL 
Marine.  The  part  of  the  story 
about  the  Nippon  being  inside 
our  lines  was  true  but  Army 
men  had  to  admit  that  the  Jap 
did  not  even  look  like  a  Ma¬ 
rine.  The  enemy  soldier  actual¬ 
ly  had  been  living  in  a  hole  un¬ 
der  a  log  and  ventured  forth 
only  at  night  to  steal  much 
needed  rations  from  a  “C”  dump. 

The  stories  also  had  him  at¬ 
tending  motion  pictures  and 
falling  into  the  organization 
mess  line  three  times  a  day  and 
even  drawing  supplies.  Though 
part  of  the  yarn  was  true  the 
best  part  turned  out  to  be  a 
“phony.” 

On  another  occasion  Capt. 
Jack  M.  Tucker,  who  is  press 
relations  officer  of  the  Americal 
Division  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
told  a  number  of  civilian  war 
correspondents  that  a  soldier  in 
his  outfit  had  killed  about  70 
Japs  during  a  bloody  encounter 
on  Hill  260.  When  the  corre¬ 
spondents  expressed  much  in¬ 
terest  Tucker  said  he  would 
check  for  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  The  next  day  the  PRO 
returned — crestfallen — to  report 
that  the  count  was  now  down  to 
30  and  from  all  indications  the 
story  would  finally  wind  up  with 
the  erstwhile  hero  claiming  half 
a  Jap.  Thus,  another  phony. 

A  story  which  ran  rampant 
around  the  beachhead  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  was  the  tale  of  a 
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large  blonde  man  accompanying 
Jap  patrols  outside  the  Allied 
lines.  As  time  went  by  more 
and  more  stories  swept  the 
beachhead  about  this  fabulous 
creature.  One  yarn  had  it  that 
he  had  been  seen  swimming  by 
an  Americal  patrol  which  neg¬ 
lected  to  fire  because  it  thought 
the  “ghost”  one  of  their  officers. 

Another  said  that  the  blonde 
Aryan  was  posing  as  a  Marine 
looking  for  souvenirs.  Maj.  Gen. 
John  R.  Hodge  of  Carbondale, 
ni.,  who  commanded  the  Ameri¬ 
cal  Division  at  that  time  brought 
proceedings  to  a  head  when  he 
said  gruffiy,  “Bring  him  in  or 
let’s  hear  no  more  about  it.” 
The  blonde  has  not  figured  in  a 
rumor-story  since. 

Tank  Cowboy 

Yet  another  tale  was  fran¬ 
tically  checked  by  a  press  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  H.  D.  (Doc) 
Quigg  of  the  United  Press.  Sum 
and  substance  was  that  a  trooper 
had  been  riding  into  battle  in 
the  teeth  of  heavy  Japanese  fire, 
astride  a  tank  whooping  like  a 
cowboy.  The  story  had  Quigg 
piqued  for  a  couple  of  days  but 
a  sweating  PRO  found  it  to  be — 
just  another  “phony.” 

Leonard  E.  Welch,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Cowles  pub¬ 
lications,  got  a  cracker-jack  of  a 
combat  stop^  second  hand,  wrote 
it.  but  decided  to  check  it  with 
the  assistance  of  a  PRO.  The 
latter  did  the  leg-work  and  came 
back  with  the  disheartening  (to 
Welch)  news  that  it  was — yes. 
you  guessed  it — a  “phony.” 

However,  it  is  not  implied  that 
every  good  story  turns  out  to  be 
a  dud.  Many  which  sound 
vague  and  fantastic  develop  into 
excellent  copy.  But.  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  “phony”  which  de¬ 
mands  the  imme^te  attention 
of  a  PRO— just  in  case. 

■ 

Mrs.  Clapper  Talks  of 
Husband  in  Interview 

Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  in 
New  York  between  covering  two 
national  political  conventions  as 
a  commentator,  was  interviewed 
by  Mary  Wells  Ridley,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  circumstances  of  the 
columnist’s  death  and  her  own 
activities  since. 

“Neither  of  us  dreamed  of  the 
love  people  had  for  my  hus¬ 
band,”  she  said.  “Everybody 
now  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help 
me.  I’m  so  fortunate.” 

She  described  the  reaction  of 
her  20-year-old  daughter  Janet 
to  some  of  the  uncomplimentary 
letters  in  the  late  columnist’s 
mail. 

“Janet  was  crushed  at  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  her  father’s  integrity 
and  insisted  on  answering  the 
worst  ones,”  Mrs.  Clapper  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  five  replies,  which  Mrs. 
Clapper,  after  much  persuasion, 
permitt^  her  to  write,  began: 
“I  am  returning  the  letter  you 
wrote  my  father,  as  I  believe 
you  would  not  want  it  to  remain 
in  his  permanent  files  now.” 

According  to  the  columnist’s 
wife,  “Four  of  them  thanked  her 
sincerely  for  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  uncomplimentary 
letters,  and  assured  her  of  re¬ 
spect  for  her  father’s  honesty 
and  devotion  to  his  principles. 
It  did  Janet  a  lot  of  good." 


‘‘7/fr  says  ordinarily  he’d  like  to  stick  around  and 
help  unload y  but  he  just  can’t  wait  to  get  ashore 
for  a  copy  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News*  with  its 
panorama  of  national  and  local  news  events !  ” 
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UBLISHERfer  Jaly  16.  1M4 


IN  a  matter  of  seconds,  this  Thunderbolt 
pilot  will  plant  two  half* ton  bombs 
smack  in  the  throat  of  that  tunnel  ahead — 
bolting  the  gates  against  enemy  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

J 

This  and  similar  Thunderbolt  "buzz- 
\  bombing”  tactics  are  today  in  regular  use 
on  all  fronts,  providing  powerful  pre¬ 
cision  "artillery”  that  paralyzes  enemy 
movement  by  bitting  bridges,  viaducts 
and  railroads  many  miles  behind  the  lines. 
With  its  eight  50-caliber  machine  guns, 

I  the  Thunderbolt  has  also  proved  highly 
'  efficient  at  scrambling  ground  targets  . . . 

*  riddling  locomotives,  troop  trains,  flak 
towers,  ships  and  anything  else  that  im¬ 
pedes  our  march  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 


This  work,  you  may  say,  is  a  tar  cry  from 
the  high  altitude  bomber-escort  job  for 
which  Republic  Thunderbolts  were  origi¬ 
nally  designed  and  at  which  they  are  still 
busily  engaged.  But  Army  Air  Forces 
pilots,  aware  of  the  plane’s  versatility, 
evolved  techniques  by  which  it  fights  as 
effectively  and  ferociously  on  the  "deck” 
as  at  seven  miles  high. 

Thunderbolt  pilots  are  in  truth  hitting  the 
enemy  wherever  they  find  him — high  or 
low,  near  or  far. 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  FarmingJale, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Evansville,  Ind. 


DECK 


In  30  days,  a  single  Thunderbolt 
group  operating  at  low  altitudes — 
"on  the  deck” — accomplished  the 
following  tasks  (from  a  Var  Depart- 
ment  release)'. 

Cut  enemy  rail  lines  in  201  places. 
Destroyed  six  tunnels,  ten  railroad 
bridges,  178  railroad  cars.  Set  226 
motor  transports  afire.  Blew  up  17  am¬ 
munition  dumps.  Destroyed  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  high-tension  tower.  Silenced 
four  ack-ack  posts,  three  machine  gun 
positions.  Set  34  buildings  and  ware¬ 
houses  afire.  Destroyed  1 1  enemy  planes 
on  the  ground.  Sank  two  barges,  dam¬ 
aged  six  landing  craft. 


CORPORATION 

Spncialisis  in  High-tptnd,  High-altitudt  Aircraft 


Level  flight  over  400  m.  p.  h. 


FighH  7  miles  ui 


Eight  50  cal,  machine  guns 


MAINTENANCE  PROVISION 

THE  SERMON  rationalizing  the  position  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  on  the 
maintenance  of  membership  question, 
which  appears  on  another  page  in  this 
issue,  is  printed  in  Eorroa  &  Publisher  as  a 
voluntary  contribution  from  Frank  P. 
Graham,  public  member  of  the  Board,  as 
“representing  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Board.” 

The  principal  points  made  by  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  are  that  maintenance  of  membership 
is  necessary  for  maximum  production  and 
minimum  inflation,  that  it  is  a  floor  under 
the  workers  “for  supporting  ttie  union 
against  disintegration  under  the  impacts 
of  war." 

The  belief  that  this  provision  in  em¬ 
ployer-employe  contracts  can  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  is  an  illusion.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  stop  the  struggle  for  the  closed 
shop  and  avoid  strikes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  strike  trend  in  war  plants  In  1944  is 
even  higher  than  it  was  in  1943  at  udiich 
time  the  number  of  strikes  was  double  that 
of  the  five  pre-war  years.  How  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  will  provide  “mini¬ 
mum  inflation”  is  not  explained.  Certainly 
there  has  been  no  let  up  in  demands  of 
labor  for  increased  wages  since  the  WLB 
adopted  the  maintenance  provision. 

As  for  “supporting  the  union  against  dis¬ 
integration  under  the  impacts  of  war,”  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  benefltted  more  from  the 
war  employment  boom  than  any  other 
class.  Union  membership  has  increased  to 
around  12,000,000,  its  hipest  In  history. 
What  disintegration  is  Dr.  Graham  talking 
about? 

The  War  Labor  Board  member  unfortu¬ 
nately  confines  himself  in  the  article  to 
application  of  the -principle  to  war  produc¬ 
ing  plants,  whereas  it  is  the  impact  which 
it  might  have  on  our  editorial  staffs  and 
our  daily  newspapers  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned. 

Nowhere  can  we  And  justification  for  im¬ 
position  of  this  child  of  a  Presidential  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  upon  an  institution  basically 
protected  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Its  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  nation 
would  hamstring  every  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  with  the  impossible  situation  of  try¬ 
ing  to  present  the  news  objectively  and 
impartially  with  a  staff  whose  first  alle¬ 
giance  is  to  the  union  in  order  to  maintain 
their  jobs. 

The  WLB  points  out  that  in  the  15  days 
prior  to  application  of  the  maintenance 
provision  in  contracts  employes  have  the 
right  to  join  or  resign  from  the  union.  How 
can  a  reporter  resign  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  which  recognizes  prac¬ 
tically  no  reason  as  sufficient  for  resigna¬ 
tion?  In  a  union  as  militant  as  the  guild  is 
in  political  activities  what  protection  is 
there  for  a  union  man  who  might  object 
to  partisan  activities  after  he  has  become  a 
member?  If  he  is  not  a  union  man  in  good 
standing,  for  any  reason  deemed  proper  by 
the  guild,  his  employer  has  no  recourse  but 
to  discharge  him — regardless  of  his  ability 
or  value  to  the  publication. 

Thus  by  the  very  terms  of  the  order  an 
employer  is  forced  to  encourage  member¬ 
ship  in  a  union  in  order  to  keep  his  staff 
intact.  The  guild  is  no  longer  a  professional 


For  therein  it  .he  righteounnett  of  (iod  re¬ 
vealed  from  faith  to  faith:  a»  it  i«  written. 
The  jutt  shall  live  hy  faith.  Romans  I:  17. 


organization  as  it  was  first  intended.  It  is 
a  trade  union  committed  to  the  CIO  and 
taking  sides  on  all  political  issues. 

When  a  reporter  covers  a  story,  he  is  the 
eyes,  ears  and  mouthpiece  of  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.  If  he  is  a  reporter  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  as  distinguished  from  an 
advocate,  the  resulting  narrative  will  not 
be  propaganda  but  that  to  which  the  public 
and  the  publisher  have  a  right,  a  com¬ 
pletely  objective  report.  The  question  is 
not  necessarily  one  so  much  of  integrity  as 
of  judgment,  one  so  much  of  intention  as  of 
unconscious  or  subconscious  reaction.  There 
can  be.  we  believe,  no  assurance  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  from  one  inspired  with  zeal  for 
specific  causes  or  under  the  restraint  of 
obligation  to  support  specific  causes. 

A  publisher  must  be  free  to  choose  news 
and  editorial  writers  on  merit  alone  and 
without  being  restricted  to  any  particular 
membership  list.  He  must  also  be  free  to 
retain  on  his  news  and  editorial  staffs 
employes  whose  services  he  regards  as 
valuable  irrespective  of  their  affiliation 
with  or  withdrawal  from  any  organization 
whatever  it  may  be.  In  no  other  way  may 
a  publisher  perform  the  duties  of  his 
trusteeship  to  preserve  for  the  public  its 
right  to  a  free  and  independent  press. 

As  Elisha  Hanson  stated  in  his  brief  in 
behalf  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  before 
the  WLB: 

“For  any  organization  or  tribunal,  re¬ 
gardless  of  origin,  method,  or  intention,  to 
participate  in  control  of  news  or  editorial 
staffs  through  the  processes  of  selection, 
determining  tenure  or  requiring  restoration 
to  employment  of  staff  members,  or  by 
any  other  means  which  ingenuity  can  con¬ 
trive,  is  directly  to  exercise  an  influence 
in  the  determination  of  what  shall  be 
written,  what  shall  be  firinted.  who  shall 
write  it,  and  how  it  shall  be  written  and 
edited.  For  a  publisher  or  editor  to  permit 
such  participation,  in  whatever  form  of 
direction  or  indirection  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  is  a  deprivation  or  surrender  of 
that  which  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  the  right  of  that  publisher  or 
editor,  namely,  to  determine  the  character 
of  his  new^aper.” 

Such  a  surrender  or  deprivation  is  im¬ 
possible  upon  any  newspaper  that  stands 
for  intellectual  freedom  for  its  news  and 
editorial  staffs  and  for  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

Such  a  deprivation  of  freedom  of  action 
and  choice  of  employes  in  this  country  is 
distinctly  un-American. 


ALL  OR  NONE 

THE  REMOVAL  of  Col.  Egbert  White  a 
director  of  Mediterranean  area  editioiy 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  because  of  dill^ 
ences  of  opinion  with  War  Departmigt 
officials  regarding  publication  of  politial 
news  raises  the  question  of  “how  much  po¬ 
litical  news  for  our  servicemen?” 

The  soldiers’  right  to  vote  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  national  elections  certainly  es- 
titles  them  to  have  all  the  facts  upon 
which  to  base  an  opinion.  They  cannot 
read  the  facts  if  mention  of  controvenitl 
issues  are  deleted  from  news  dispatcha 
sent  by  the  Army  News  Service. 

Servicemen  are  permitted  to  receirt 
newspapers  and  periodicals  from  home 
Then  why  not  publication  of  the  saw-f 
news  in  Stars  and  Stripes?  Press  associa¬ 
tion  news  which  Col.  White  was  trying  to 
obtain  for  the  Army  paper  is  completd; 
impartial.  It  has  to  be  for  publication  in 
newspapers  of  various  political  opiniont 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  other  service  pa¬ 
pers  are  edited  by  able  men,  most  of 
them  former  newspapermen  of  proven 
ability.  They  should  be  granted  latitude  to 
present  as  much  political  news  as  their 
space  permits  and  which  they  believe 
their  readers  desire.  They  should  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  a  brief  news  report 
from  Washington,  declared  to  be  impartial 
Either  we  are  going  to  give  our  service¬ 
men  all  the  news  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  as  every  American  citizen  and  per 
mit  them  to  vote  with  a  clear  conscience, 
or  we  are  going  to  force  them  to  vote  in 
the  dark  on  issues  about  which  they  are 
incompletely  informed. 
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ESQUIRE  CASE 


THE  ISSUE  in  the  Esquire  Case,  now 
that  it  has  come  before  the  District 
Court  in  Washington,  is  not  whether  the 
publication  should  be  barred  from  the 
mails  because  of  the  Varga  girl  drawingi 
or  any  other  content,  but  whether  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  in  this  case  Postmaster 
General  Frank  Walker,  has  the  dictatorial 
right  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not 
mailable  as  second  class  material. 

Postmaster  Walker  earlier  this  year 
chose  to  ignore  the  findings  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  board  which  didn’t  agree  with  his 
opinion  that  Esquire  should  be  barred  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “obscene,  lewd  or  lascivious.' 
He  ordered  the  second  class  privilege  re¬ 
voked,  whereupon  an  injunction  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  publications  that 
deal  in  art  work  and  stories  on  the  bor 
derline  of  decency.  Whether  Esquire  is 
or  is  not  one  of  these  is  irrelevant  in  this 
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case. 

What  is  important  is  the  precedent  that 
might  be  established  granting  to  one  man 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  publica¬ 
tions  using  the  mails.  Other  mailiiW 
classifications  might  be  available  but  at 
an  increased  cost  beyond  the  range  of 
normal  operations. 

Such  a  precedent  would  permit  a  Post¬ 
master  General  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
issues  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
containing  material  of  which  he  might  not 
approve. 

One  man  rule  is  always  dangerous. 
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i  RILEY  ALLEN,  editor  of  the 
I  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  was  in 
iKew  York  this  week  on  a  busi- 
Iness  trip  which  has  taken  him 
to  Washington  and  will  culmi* 
ute  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  next 
week,  where  he  will  act  as  cor- 
regwndent  for  his  paper. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  publisher  of 
the  Marthall  ( Mich. )  Chronicle, 
who  is  recovering  at  his  home 
from  an  extended  illness  which 
necessitated  several  weeks  of 
hospital  care,  was  honored 
with  a  resolution  recently  at  a 
^  meeting  of  the  Michigan  League 
of  Home  Dailies  at  Mackinac 
Ifiwnrt  Mr.  Moses,  the  league's 
i  first  president,  sponsored  in  1920 
ithe  organization  of  the  league. 

'  Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of 

■  theGrond  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her- 

■  old  and  widely  known  political 
I  writer,  was  recently  the  subject 

V  of  a  laudatory  editorial  by 
^  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 

V  Toledo  ( Ohio )  Blade.  Mr. 
I  Sparks  will  complete  40  years  of 
t  service  with  the  Herald  on 
C  Labor  day. 

i  Chase  S.  Osborn,  84,  former 
!'  governor  of  Michigan  and  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
IHtrie  (Mich.)  News,  received 
his  ninth  honorary  university 
degree  July  7  from  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Detroit,  a  Doctor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  natural  science. 

Edward  Maguire,  assistant  to 
J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Joy  Regina. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  to  a 
six-year  term  as  overseer  of 
Harvard  University  from  among 
15  candidates  nominated,  of 
whom  five  were  elected  by  a 
vote  of  all  Harvard  alumni. 

Lee  M.  Merriman,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Pasadena  ( Cal. ) 
Star-News  and  Post,  has  been 
given  an  honorary  M.  A.  degree 
by  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 
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In  The  Business  Oifice 


handle  advertising  for  the  sup¬ 
plement. 

W.  Wendell  Budrow,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eagle  and  the 
town’s  most  titled  civic  leader, 
is  the  first  non-storekeeper  to 
become  chairman  of  the  mercan¬ 
tile  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Daniel  L.  Dineen  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  to  handle  as¬ 
signments  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Dineen  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New  York 
'Times. 

I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  assistant 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pawtucket  Lions 
Club. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

PAUL  J.  HUGHES  has  returned 

to  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
after  an  eight-month  leave  to 
study  post-war  problems  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  as  a  Nleman 
fellow  and  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor,  succeeding  T.  Shan¬ 
non  Perkins,  who  has  resigned. 
Hughes  joined  the  Times  staff  in 
1927  after  working  on  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  the  St.  Louis  Times 
as  assistant  city  editor,  U.P.  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  the 
Ashland  (Ky. )  Independent  as 
editor. 

C.  Harold  Lauck,  laboratory 
instructor  in  journalism  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Journalism 
Laboratory  Press  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  has  been  awarded  the  Harry 
J.  Friedman  Memorial  Gold 
Medal  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  graphic  arts  education, 
given  annually  by  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing. 

William  H.  Bischoff,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel.  John  “Red”  Davis,  who 
writes  the  oldest  sports  column 
in  Florida,  “Red’s  Pepper  Box,” 
is  now  sports  editor  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel.  He  has  written  sports  for 
32  years  in  Florida  and  formerly 
worked  on  papers  in  Tampa. 
Deland.  Lakeland.  Sanford,  and 
Lake  City. 

Samuel  Rovner,  news  editor 


of  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  the 
father  of  a  boy,  Charles  Mark- 
man,  bom  July  7. 

Sumner  Welles,  special  for¬ 
eign  affairs  writer  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  Book-of-the-Month  selec¬ 
tion,  "The  Time  for  Decision,” 
which  will  be  published  on  July 

Lynn  Chase,  editorial  clerk  on 
the  PM  photo  desk,  has  joined 
OWI  as  a  picture  editor.  Jim 
Howard,  of  the  national  desk, 
has  a  new  baby  girl  named  Lucy. 
Barnett  Bildersee  has  left  his 
position  as  a  senior  field  repre¬ 
sentative  with  OWI  on  the  Al¬ 
giers  spot  news  desk  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  position  on 
PM’s  national  desk.  Selwyn 
James  has  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  will  return  to  the  foreign 
desk  July  17. 

James  E.  Munn,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Rochester,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington 
staff  and  been  replaced  by  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Rowe  Larink,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Albany  and  Buffalo 
AP  bureaus. 

Erle  E.  Snelgrove.  vicinity  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  manager 
for  Hobart  College,  Geneva. 
N.  Y.,  and  to  continue  his  work 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Re¬ 
serve  in  which  he  is  a  chief 
boatswain’s  mate.  Edith  Prens 
and  Jacqueline  Taylor  are  new 
additions  to  the  Times-Union 
staff,  and  Patricia  Fallon  has 
been  named  assistant  society 
editor.  Ed  Peters,  formerly  with 
the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  later  on  the  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.  i  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  joined  the  staff  as  a 
copy  reader. 

Jean  Walrath,  reporter  for 
13  years  on  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
will  run  for  election  as  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  on  the 
Democratic  -  American  Labor 
Party  ticket. 

Roy  L.  Wade,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Star,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Paul  Bolton  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  INS  bureau  at  Aus- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 


ONE  “WHY  GROW 
OLD?"  MAIL  TO 
SEATTLE  STAR 


THEODORE  WEIL,  new  man-  I 
ager  of  national  advertising 
(or  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou-  j 
rier-Joumal  and  I 
Times,  succeeds 
J.  M.  Wynn, 
named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  re¬ 
cently.  A  re¬ 
tail  advertising 
veteran,  Weil 
operated  a  ser¬ 
vice  agency  in 
New  York  for 
18  years,  gain¬ 
ing  wide  expe- 
Ti.  J  ...  ..  rience  in  mer- 
ihaodore  Weil  chandising  pro¬ 
motion  of  food 
products.  Previously  serving 
five  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Courier- Journal  advertising 
"•fl.  he  returned  to  the  Louis- 
dUe  newspapers  when  the  Roto- 
N*I>Tlne  was  inaugurated,  to 

UITOR  A  PUBLISHER  far  July  IB,  1944 


"2.500  LETTERS  FROM 

Tuesday  Through  Saturday  ,  . 

“This  is  so  good  I  can’t  resist  sending 
you  both  the  story  and  the  evidence. 
Josephine  Lowman  had  better  than 
2  500  letters  from  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  Am  enclosing  a  photo  of 
one  mail’s  delivery.” 

— Cliff  Harrison,  Editor 
The  Seattle  Star 

“WHY  GROW  OLD?”  By  Josephine  Low- 
iiinii  is  breaking  mail-pull  records  in  more 
Ilian  76  newspapers.  Wire  or  write  for 
samples  ol  this  popular  daily  woman's  pave 
fi  ature. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate 

Dee  Moinee 


Li'l 

Abner 
at  war 


7TH  AAF  FIGHTER  COMMAiND 
HEADQUARTERS.  CENTRAL 
PACIFIC,  JULY  14,  1944:— Uog- 
, latch,  its  feudi  forgotleii,  has  gone 
.o  war. 

Here  in  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
no  count  Scragg  Boys  are  flying 
wing  to  wing  with  Mammy  and 
Pappy  Yokum  and  Salomey.  But 
they  are  still  plenty  ornery  with 
Japs. 

Modeled  after  the  famous  comic 
strip  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Li’l  Abner,  the  squadron  comman¬ 
der,  a  7lh  AAF  fighter  squadron 
known  as  the  Terrible  Turnip  Ter¬ 
mites  has  substituted  marhine-gons 
and  aerial  cannon  for  clubs  and 
ro«  ks,  and  is  teaching  the  Japs 
daily  that  an  aroused  Dogpatrh  is 
a  formidable  enemy. 

Every  pilot  of  the  squadron  wears 
a  patch  on  the  breast  of  his  leather 
flying  jacket  identifying  him  as  a 
Termite.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
jaikel  he  wears  bis  individual  in- 
signe,  which  depicts  him  as  Daisy 
Mae,  Hairless  Joe,  Moonbeam  Mc- 
Swine,  Marryin’  Sam,  or  any  other 
of-  the  famous  shoeless  characters 
of  the  comic  strip. 

The  pictures  also  appear  on  the 
noses  of  the  squadron's  planes, 
with  the  Termites  rampant  and 
armed  with  pitchforks.  Every 
squadron  pilot  is  an  official  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Termites,  and  as  such, 
has  his  name  entered  on  a  huge 
roster.  After  the  war,  when  the 
pesky  Japs  (Skonk  Holler,  boys,  of 
course)  have  been  eradicated,  they 
plan  a  huge  reunion,  where  the 
Kirkupoo  Joy  Juice  will  flow  like 
water. 

Now  every  day  is  Sadie  Hawkins 
Day  with  the  Termites,  as  Avail¬ 
able  Jones  and  his  cousins.  Big 
Barnsmell,  the  Scraggs,  Lonesome 
Polecat  and  the  Yokums  follow 
Li'l  Abner  into  the  air,  each  re¬ 
solved  to  come  hack  with  a  Jap 
before  sunset. 


For  samples  of  LPL  ABNER,  the 
No,  1  comic  on  the  home  and 
fighting  fronts,  please  write  to 
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tin,  Tex.,  to  take  a  position  on 
KTBC,  Austin  radio  station. 

Buck  Hoo»,  managing  editor 
of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman, 
has  received  honorable  discharge 
as  staff  sergeant,  USMC.  He 
has  been  on  detached  service  in 
connection  with  the  Treasury 
War  Loan  staff,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Texas  headquarters 
through  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  before  returning  to  his 
newspaper  duties. 

Kay  English,  former  M-G-M 
access,  has  been  appointed  art 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Ray  a.  Seelig,  former  polit¬ 
ical  writer  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review, 
has  resigned  as  secretary  to  Sen. 
Homer  T.  Bone  to  b^ome  a 
senior  reports  editor  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

W.  W.  Goodwin,  for  the  past 
three  months  a  member  of  the 
Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  staff,  has 
purchased  the  Columbus  (Kan.) 
Adrocate,  a  weekly,  and  will 
take  possession  Aug.  1.  Gk>od- 
win  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sun  for  15  years  be¬ 
fore  becoming  publisher  of  the 
Chetopa  Advance  in  1940. 
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Dave  Wallin,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  rewrite  man,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  Jay  B.  Wilson, 
recently  with  U.P.  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  a  new  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter.  Berton  Roubche,  Post- 
Dispatch  rewrite  man,  is  now 
on  ^e  editorial  staff  of  New 
Yorker  magazine. 

Elored  Richardson,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Bloomington 
(lU.)  Pantograph  and  recently 
medically  discharged  from  the 
Army,  has  joined  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  rewrite  staff.  Ed¬ 
ward  Meyer,  Star-Times  photog¬ 
rapher  now  with  the  OWI  as  a 
cameraman,  awaits  overseas  as¬ 
signment.  Vernon  Crane  of  the 
sports  staff  is  now  with  OWI  in 
the  New  York  office. 

Murray  Berger,  formerly  of 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
as  a  reporter.  Dick  Spry,  state 
editor  of  the  Register,  and  Mrs. 
Spry  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  born  recently. 

Mrs.  Fern  Miles  has  been 
added  to  the  South  Bend  (Ind. ) 
Tribune  staff.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Star  and 
earlier  with  the  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil. 

Miss  Duane  Perry  totes  a 
camera  for  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
News  now. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Wilde, 
noted  Pennsylvania  historian, 
author,  teacher  and  former 
newspaperman,  has  returned  to 
the  newspaper  game  on  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Cy  Hungerford  has  60  of  his 
original  cartoons  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Post  Gazette  on 
exhibition  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse  gallery. 


With  The  Colors 


ENOCH  BROWN,  vice-president 

and  general,  manager  of  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  with  the  AMG  in  Italy. 
A  World  War  I  captain.  Col. 
Brown  was  re-commissioned  in 
January,  1943,  and  served  for  a 
time  with  the  Army  General 
Staff  in  Washington  before  going 
overseas  last  August. 

Ralph  L.  MilLETT,  Jr.,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  reporter,  who  entered  the 
Navy  as  an  enlisted  man  and 
was  conunissioned  after  11 
months  of  service,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  (j.g. ).  He 
Is  now  an  instructor  at  a  Fighter 
Director  and  C.I.C.  school  in  the 
Pacific,  and  has  been  oversees 
more  than  a  year.  His  father  is 
associate  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitor  and  his  sister  Ruth 
Millett,  NEA  columnist. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  is  leading  a  machine  gun 
platoon  somewhere  on  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  Peninsula. 

Lt.  Col.  Harvey  Rivkins,  for¬ 
merly  with  INS,  who  was  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  for  three 
years  and  went  overseas  several 
months  ago,  is  now  handling 
publicity  from  the  European 
theater  of  operations. 


Logan  Jenkins,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  El  Centro  (Cal.) 
Post-Press  now  stationed  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  the  Navy,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
commander.  Capt.  Burdette 
Kinne,  former  Post-Press  sports 
editor,  now  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  England,  has  b^n 
awarded  the  Air  Medal. 

Capt.  Wesley  G.  Ling,  son  of 
Harvey  R.  Ling,  publisher  of  the 
Burbank  (Cal.)  Review,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
over  France. 

Nathanael  Gibbs,  advertising 
salesman,  and  his  twin,  Samuel 
Gibbs,  circulation  clerk,  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times,  are  taking 
recruit  training  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Center,  Farragut, 
Idaho.  Lloyd  R.  Baum,  Kansas 
City  AP  bureau,  was  graduated 
July  11  from  recruit  training  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center, 
Farragut. 

Stuart  Wheelwright,  photo¬ 
graphic  specialist,  3/c,  and  Mrs. 
Wheelwright  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  their  first  child,  born  July 
1  at  Farragut,  Idaho,  where  the 
father  is  public  relations  photog¬ 
rapher  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center.  He  formerly  worked 
on  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner. 

Franklin  E.  Jordan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor-on-leave  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H. )  Herald  has  been 
promoted  from  captain  to  major. 
He  is  public  relations  officer  of 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

Capt.  Charles  R.  Cawthorn, 
former  member  of  the  Martins¬ 
ville  (Va. )  Bulletin  staff,  was 
shot  through  both  cheeks  in  a 
battle  on  a  French  beachhead, 
but  escaped  serious  injury  be¬ 
cause  he  had  his  mouth  open, 
bawling  out  an  order.  The  inci¬ 
dent  is  believed  to  be  the  one 
referred  to  by  Columnist  Ernie 
Pyle  on  June  27. 

George  Barnsdale,  who  once 
lugged  a  camera  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  now  doing 
public  relations  work  for  the 
14th  Air  Force  in  China. 

Lt.  Lee  Rogers,  USNR,  has 


just  earned  his  promotion  W 
lieutenant  (j.g.).  He  wai  eitt 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Gt.)  (jJ,. 
stitution  when  he  entered 
vice,  and  is  now  special  evcgti 
and  press  officer  for  the  Sixth 
Naval  District  Public  Relatku 
Office,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Cah 
Albon  B.  Hailey,  formerly  qb 
the  Constitution  and  Wailifau. 
ton  Post  staffs,  has  b«ai 
wounded  in  action  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  area. 

Lt.  Col.  John  T.  Cabltox 
formerly  city  hall  reporter  (* 
the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal,  lm 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  outstanding  service  to 
troops  in  the  Aleutian  aid 
Alaskan  theater.  Mrs.  Caultoi 
currently  is  society  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

S/Sgt.  Louis  Mariano,  for¬ 
merly  with  thb  Chicago  Newt. 
who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Flaming  Bomb,  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  at  Aberdeen  Provinj 
Ground,  Md.,  has  been  assigned 
to  overseas  duty  and  succeeded 
by  S/Sgt.  Robert  Long,  former 
advertising  and  radio  writo  in 
Indianapolis. 

Sgt.  Robert  W.  Towner,  (or 
merly  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune’s  sports  department,  is 
in  a  hospital  in  England  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  leg  wound  n- 
ceived  in  the  invasion.  He  was 
made  a  German  prisoner  but 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  back  to  his  own 
lines.  Sgt.  Ralph  J.  FRimun 
is  on  the  staff  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Africa. 

PvT.  Don  F.  Durst,  former  r 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patria  ^ 
police  reporter,  is  associate  edi  ^ 
tor  of  the  Bayonet,  publicatka  r 
of  the  Infantry  Replacement  ■ 
Training  Center,  Camp  Bland- ; 
ing,  Fla.  * 

Capt.  Tom  Dewart,  president  J 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  now  in  England. 

Lt.  Com.  Everett  Morris,  (or 
mer  motor-boating  and  yachting 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Her 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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I  MAUREEN 
DALY... 
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WRITf  •  PHONE  -  WIRE 


wliose  column  on  Teen-age  affain 
runs  daily  in  the  Chicago  Tribnie- 1 
Author  of  bestseller,  “Seven- 
teeiith  .Summer”,  “Smarter  nmi , 
Smoother”,  the  new  handbook  on  | 
How  to  Be  That  Way  and  popslw 
magazine  contributor,  Maureen 
Daly  is  the  youngest  author  ever  j 
included  in  the  O.  Henry  Collection  | 
of  Best  Stories. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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IN  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA 


It  was  in  1883  that  the  lust  spike  was 
driven  in  our  Sunset  route,  the  nation’s 
second  transcontinental  railroad  (the 
first  was  our  Overland  route). 

During  that  epic  era— as  nowadays 
—great  events  were  shaping  along  this 
pioneer  rail  line. 

The  Sunset  route  provided  the  first  di¬ 
rect  rail  connection  between  Pacific  (.'oast 
cities  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  New 
Orleans.  Today,  by  means  of  this  historic 
route.  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  link  the  new  industrial 
South  and  Southwest  with  all  the  new 
industrial  West . . . 


In  this  industrial  growth  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  at  one  end  of  our  Sunset 
route,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  at  the 
other,  good  railroad  transportation  has  had 
its  part  to  play. 

Tltrough  the  years,  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  railroads  have  sought  to  develop  manu¬ 
facturing  along  their  lines,  for  new  industries 
are  a  major  source  of  added  traffic. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  long  maintained 
an  industrial  department.  And  this  is  the 
reason  Southern  Pacific  and  other  roads 
have  made  freight  rates  that  aid  the  indus¬ 
tries  we  serve  to  assemble  raw  materials  and 
market  finished  products. 

We  look  to  the  permanence  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  developments  along  our  lines  as  a 
factor  in  our  railroad’s  postwar  progress. 
Southern  Pacific  will  do  its  best  to  help  hold 
industrial  gains  and  encourage  further  ex¬ 
pansion  throughout  the  territories  we  serve. 


now  transmuted  by  industry’s  magic  into  an 
amazing  variety  of  useful  products. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  Louisiana’s  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  wallboard  and  building  materials  are 
made  from  sugar  cane.  Glycerine  is  obtained 
from  cottonseed.  Plastics  from  soy  beans. 
Starch  and  glue  from  sweet  potatoes. 

Texas  has  a  growing  number  of  new  iron 
and  steel  plants,  which  use  Texas  iron  ore. 
Here  is  the  nation’s  first  tin  smelter  .  .  .  also 
the  world’s  largest  plant  for  production  of 
magnesium  from  sea  water. 

In  both  states  paper  is  made  from  pine 
logs,  and  far-stretching  forests  stand  behind 
manufacturers  of  furniture  and  building  ma¬ 
terials.  Plane  plants  operate  round  the  clock. 

V’egetables  and  seafoods  are  packed  here 
in  huge  volume.  Cotton  production  keeps 
thou.sands  of  spindles  turning.  From  the 
“Magic  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande”  in  south¬ 
ern  Texas  come  millions  of  cans  of  citrus 
fruit  juices.  Texas  Panhandle  wheat  and 
other  cereals  are  processed  by  Texas  mills. 


Rich  in  natural  resources.Texasand 

kouisiana  have  experienced  remarkable  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  in  recent  years.  And  war’s 
demands  are  speeding  this  development. 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast  berdering  both 
stales  shipyards  launch  vesaela  of  every  type. 

In  both  states,  too,  petroleum  is  a  leading 
resource,  and  its  refining  a  leading  industry. 
Huge  new. synthetic  rubber  plants  utilizing 
petroleum  products  are  located  at  several 
Calf  Coast  points.  And  in  the  interior  fac¬ 
tories  are  being  readied  to  convert  the  crude 
^  synthetic  rubber  into  finished  products. 

'  Great  chemical  industries  have  arisen, 
chiefly  in  the  tidewater  territory.  These  in¬ 
dustries  are  soundly  .^sed  on  abundant 
[  mineral  resources,  inclining  sulphur  and 
•alt,  as  well  as  forest  '^d  farm  products, 
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aid  Tribune,  commanded  hia  first 
ship  in  the  Navy  during  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Normandy. 

Maj.  Tom  CocHRAifE,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Netv 
York  Setva,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army.  Walter  Engels, 
of  the  studio,  after  being  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  warrant  ofllcer  in 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service, 
ha.s  received  his  commission  in 
the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g. ). 
Lt.  Ernie  Werner,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  is  home  after  28  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  European  theater 
with  the  DEC,  Air  Medal  and 
three  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Lt.  James  Nolan,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  now 
stationed  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Lt. 
Katherine  M.  Flynn,  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  Recent  additions  to 
the  armed  services  from  the  Bul¬ 
letin's  news  department  include 
George  Eisele,  Edmond  P.  Reiley 
and  William  Snyder. 

Lt.  Joseph  V.  Thompson, 
USN,  who  has  been  stationed  in 
the  southwest  Pacific,  is  visiting 
his  parents  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  service  he  was 
in  the  business  department  of 
the  Carlisle  Sentinel,  of  which 
his  father  is  publisher. 

First  Lt.  Alan  M.  Ohde,  son 
of  William  F.  Ohde,  general 
manager  and  business  manager 
of  the  Manitowoc  ( Wis. )  Herald- 
Times  and  formerly  on  the 
Herald-Times  staff,  has  arrived 
at  a  South  Pacific  base  with  a 
newly-organized  Army  unit  of 
combat  photographers,  all 
trained  newspapermen.  Others 
there  are:  Maj.  Paul  A.  Conlin, 
Washington  Herald-Times;  Capt. 
Richard  D.  Peters,  Cleveland 
Press;  Capt.  James  Hungate,  Jr., 
Spokane  Chronicle;  Lt.  H>uu<y 
McCormick.  Dallas  News;  Lt. 
Oscar  Thompson,  Los  Angeles 
AP  news  bureau,  and  John  Lueo- 
DEKE.  Movietone  News. 

Frank  H.  Lovell,  on  leave  of 
absence  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
and  flight  instructor  at  Mira- 
Loma  Academy  at  Oxnard,  Cal., 
has  been  assigned  to  a  new  post 
at  Cal-Aero,  Ontario,  Cal.,  with 
the  closing  of  his  former  base. 

Charles  H.  Franks,  until  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1941,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Chilton  (Wis.) 
Times-Journal,  and  now  with  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  in  England,  has 
been  promoted  from  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  Capt.  Franks 
is  public  relations  officer  for  the 
famed  “Nye’s  Annihilators”  in¬ 
vasion-supporting  pioneer  Ma¬ 
rauder  group. 

L.  A.  RAYMxa,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Beloit  ( Wis.)  News,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
ordered  to  report  for  active  duty 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 

Verne  Hoffman,  city  editor, 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
has  been  commissioned  lieuten¬ 
ant  (J  f  l  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  and  ordered  to  report  at 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  for  active  serv¬ 
ice.  The  city  editor  post  on  the 
Journal-Times  has  been  assigned 
to  Thomas  R.  Sankey,  member 
of  the  staff  for  10  years. 

Lt.  William  J.  McGowan, 
with  the  U.P.  in  Madison,  Wis., 
before  he  entered  service,  is  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  over 
France  since  D-day,  his  wife  has 
been  notified. 

William  M.  Mashbir,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  News,  has  just 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Quartermaster  Di¬ 
vision,  Reserve  Corps,  stationed 
at  Jackson  Air  Base,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Miss. 

James  Toughill,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  reporter,  has  fin¬ 
ished  gunnery  school  in  Boston 
and  b^n  transferred  to  a  South 
Carolina  camp  for  a  course  in 
radio  gunnery. 

Pfc.  Bernice  Shine,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph,  is  continuing  her 
newspaper  work  in  the  Air  WAC. 
Pfc.  Shine,  who  enlisted  last  Au¬ 
gust,  has  written  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  called  “These  Are  The 
Wacs,”  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  AAF  Training  Command 
for  general  publication. 

Sgt.  Sidney  Benjamin,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Hazelton 
(Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lee  Traveller,  camp  publication. 
He  succeeds  Staff  Sgt.  Robert 
Popp,  former  police  reporter  for 
the  Staten  Island  Advance,  who 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Traveller  since  June  1942  and 
has  entered  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  the  Quartermaster 
School  here.  Benjamin  will  be 
succeeded  as  sports  editor  by 
Pfc.  Alwyn  Matthews,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Hempstead 
(N.  Y.)  Newsday. 

Ens.  W.  Harley  Rudkin,  for¬ 
mer  theater  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  News  is  now  a 
senior  assistant  purser  and 
pharmacist’s  mate  aboard  a 
merchant  vessel  now  at  sea  in 
South  American  waters. 

Jack  Crellin,  Detroit  Times 
labor  editor,  son  of  Charles 
Crellin,  veteran  County  Build¬ 
ing  reporter,  has  joined  the 
Navy 

Comm.  Dudley  A.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector-Herald  and  president 
of  the  Sandusky  Register-Star- 
News,  has  been  named  national 
director  of  Navy  recruiting  and 
induction  after  two  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  director. 

Robert  C.  Clapp,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  ( O. )  Times, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Capt.  Cyril  M.  Andrews,  U.S. 
MC,  former  copy  reader  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  meritorious  services  at  New 
Georgia. 

Herb  Caen,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  columnist,  is  now 
a  lieutenant  in  the  AASC  with 
the  invasion  forces  in  France. 

Capt.  J.  T.  Carroll,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
I  Tex. )  Press,  and  Capt.  Herbert 
S.  Stare,  former  reporter  for 
the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  have 


been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  Both  officers  are  with 
the  Special  Information  Section. 
Headquarters,  Army  Ground 
Forces,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
Major  Carroll  handles  press  re¬ 
lease  and  Major  Stare,  radio. 

Henry  Michael  Rabun,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
arrived  in  India,  where  he  is 
serving  as  a  Red  Cross  assistant 
field  director,  the  American  Red 
Cross  announces.  He  will  serve 
throughout  the  CBI  theater  of 
operations. 

Pvt.  Bradshaw  Beverly  Byrd, 
24,  son  of  United  States  Senator 
Harry  Flood  Byrd,  publisher  of 
the  Winchester  (Va. )  Star  and 
Harrisonburg  ( Va. )  News-Rec¬ 
ord,  was  slightly  wounded  in 
action  June  9  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandy,  according  to  a 
War  Department  message  to  his 
father.  He  was  a  paratrooper 
attached  to  an  air-borne  division 
in  action  in  and  around  Cher¬ 
bourg. 

Marvin  Young,  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  copy  desk,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  is  now 
in  training  with  the  Medical 
Corps  at  C^mp  Barkeley,  Tex. 

Second  Lt.  James  M.  Reed. 
former  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Burl¬ 
ington,  la.,  newspaper  and  radio 
news  man,  has  been  assigned  to 
Rosecrans  Field,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
as  assistant  public  relations 
officer. 

Cpl.  Paul  Mullin,  compositor 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  is  being  returned  home 
from  Anzio  after  the  loss  of  his 
right  foot  in  a  land  mine  explo¬ 
sion. 

Lt.  Claude  E.  Spyres.  aged  21, 
former  United  Press  editor  in 
Little  Rock  and  Oklahoma  City, 
has  been  missing  in  action  over 
France  since  May  26,  his  mother 
has  been  informed. 


Wedding  Bells 


FRANK  L.  MARTIN,  AP  war 

correspondent  just  returned 
from  India,  July  8  married  Miss 
Betty  Brownlee  at  Brookfield, 
Mo.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Dean  Martin  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  couple  will  wait  in 
New  York  for  Mr.  Martin’s  re¬ 
assignment  to  foreign  service. 

William  F.  Brooks,  former 
AP  managing  director  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  now  news  and  special 
events  director  in  New  York  for 
NBC,  married  the  hterquise 
Louise  de  Pallavicini  July  10  in 
Washington. 

i  Miss  Elizabeth  Morley 
(jbwLEs,  daughter  of  John 
Cowles,  was  married  to  Richard 
P.  Gale,  Jr.,  son  of  Congressman 
Gale.  Mr.  Cowles  is  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune. . 

Don  Goodenow,  copy  reader 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
was  married  July  1  to  Miss 
Grace  Van  Tress. 

Ralph  Dixon,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  News  classified  de¬ 
partment,  and  now  located  in 
the  Chicago  office,  married  Miss 
Helen  SImonton  of  New  York 


City  June  17  at  the  Ctuirdi 
the  Intercession.  < 

Lt.  Mervin  Rosenbush,  )((, 
phis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimittr  n 
ation  editor  and  photogniii, 
and  Augustine  Sugar,  ColuiEi 
Ohio,  were  married  June  21 
Richmond,  Ind.  They  arelim 
in  Columbus,  where  Lt.  Ro^ 
bush  is  in  the  departing 
training  at  Lockburne  Army  a 
Base. 

Capt.  Edwin  L.  OLANoa. « 
Marine  pilot  and  former  repon 
for  the  Springfield  (I^ 
Union,  was  married  June  24 1 
Flora  F.  Remington  of  N» 
hampton.  Mass.,  in  that  q 
Capt.  Olander  shot  down 
Jap  planes  in  the  Pacific  then 
of  operation  as  a  member  oft 
famous  Blacksheep  fight:] 
squadron. 

Lt.  Col.  Rex  W.  D.  Sum 
former  editor  of  the  Chkii 
Sun,  and  Izetta  Jewell,  actra 
were  married  recently  at  Dm 
ville,  Md.  Mrs.  Smith  has  bee 
serving  as  director  of  progng 
for  the  ’Treasury’s  Interdepan 
mental  Committee  for  the 
Bond  Drive.  Col.  Smith  is  ctu 
of  the  office  of  technical  infv 
mation.  Army  Air  Force  Hen 
quarters. 

■ 

Reinsch  Ncoxied 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch.  genen 
manager  of  radio  stations  in  A: 
lanta,  Miami,  and  Dayton  owm 
by  former  Gov.  James  E.  Coii 
Ohio,  has  been  named  radio  c 
rector  of  the  Democratic  N't 
tional  Committee  and  will  ha 
die  arrangements  for  rad 
coverage  of  the  Democratic  Ni 
tional  .Convention  in  Chicap 
next  week.  Mr.  Reinsch  has  b(« 
associated  with  commerce 
broadcasting  since  1924  whenbt 
was  a  student  at  Harrison  Ted 
nical  High  School  in  Chicap 

■ 

Ellinger  Succeeds  Brio 

Washington,  July  10 — W.  Do 
Ellinger  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  he 
been  appointed  acting  dirccto 
of  Region  10,  Fair  EmploymA 
Practice  Committee,  succMdiij 
Leonard  M.  Brin,  resigned.  Brit 
quit  his  post  after  Congressuxsi 
effort  had  been  made  to  abolM 
FEPC,  following  his  attempt  k 
censor  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  Dalliw  newspipe 
in  which  a  job  was  offered  will 
the  specification  that  a  "colored 
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Remember  the  early  radio?  It  featured 
.  the  crackle  of  static  and  the  bother  of  bat* 
teries,  but  it  seemed  wonderful  —  then.  And 
it  was  wonderful,  for  it  ushered  in  the  era  of 
lightning-quick  communication  and  a  broad 
range  of  entertainment. 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  that  receiver  to  the  modem 
FM  radio  of  today,  with  its  power  and  high 
fidelity.  But  one  thing  they  have  in  common 
—copptr.  For  to  inventors  and  designers,  cop¬ 
per  means  conductivity  —  to  the  manuf aaurer, 
copper  and  its  alloys  bring  strength  combined 
with  workability  —  and  to  the  user,  copper 
spells  long  service  —  resistance  to  corrosion 
and  freedom  from  rust. 

Because  of  these  special  qualities,  American 


industry  has  awarded  copper  and  copper  alloys 
a  prominent  part  in  the  building  of  our  modem 
way  of  life— copper  has  served  both  widely  and 
well.  And  keeping  pace  with  the  red  metal  has 
been  the  American  copper  industry,  meeting  the 
nation’s  demands  for  copper,  brass  and  bronae. 
Anaconda,  for  instance,  has  set  new  production 
records  in  supplying  copper  and  its  alloys  to 
help  win  the  war.  'That  is  the  big  job  now, 
but... 

WHIN  THI  REO  MiTAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  UGHT 

when  conditions  permit,  copper  will 
j  Hg  E  have  an  important  assignment  in  the 

building  of  the  postwar  world.  After 
the  war,  look  for  better  things,  tbanks  to  copper. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


TM  AMHHCAN  MASS  COMPANY 
ANACONBA  Wm  a  CAMS  COMPANY 
mnSNATIONAi  SMBTINe  AND  SHWNN*  COMPANY 


★  Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond  it 
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'Rllffrr1/>  NA<tKro  instances  it  is  suggested  that 

copy  be  edited  to  avoid  any  in- 
m  M  crease  in  size  or  cost.  This 

s31QIlS  Vi/OntlTCICt  change  is  a  wartime  paper  con- 

servation  measure,  and  makes 
lAr  itVl  possible  to  greatly  increase 

”  *  *•**  Vymm  the  number  of  advertisements 

Buvtalo,  July  10 — A  contract  which  we  can  publish  and  the 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  has  number  of  advertisers  that  we 
been  put  into  effect  on  the  Bu/-  can  serve.” 
falo  Evening  News.  " 

Carrying  a  maintenance  of  OQn 
membership  clause,  the  contract  A  VJAAS  AXX 

provides  a  minimum  salary  of 

$60  a  week  for  copyreaders  and  Dill  £iX~V^UOtC[ 
rewrite  men  with  five  or  more  _  ,  , 

years  of  experience;  $55  for  re-  T  lef  OT  lA/  MK 
porters  wi&  the  same  experi-  ^  Ww  A  u 

ence;  $67.50  for  assistant  city  Eleven  newspaper  publishers 
editors,  various  department  edi-  have  received  additional  grants 
tors,  chief  photographer,  head  of  newsprint  amoimting  to  290 
librarian,  etc.;  $62.50  for  as-  tons,  the  War  Production  Board 
sistant  telegraph  ^itor,  assistant  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi- 
cable  editor,  assistant  chief  copy  sion  announced  July  5.  This  is 
editor,  and  $72.50  for  chief  copy  the  sixth  list  of  extra-quota 
editor,  cable  editor,  telegraph  grants  of  newsprint  by  the  WPB 
editor,  financial  editor,  car-  Appeals  Board  during  the  sec- 
toonist,  etc.  ond  quarter  of  1944  under  News- 

A  night-work  differential  'of  paper  Order  L-240.  The  list  fol- 
$5  is  provided  for  those  receiv-  lows: 

ing  $50  a  week  or  more  and  $3  ..  ._ 

for  those  receiving  less  than  $50.  .  „  c, 

TTie  contract  contains  usual  pro-  .  A 

visions  for  vacations  and  sick  YakiJ!i!^%^sl)Re^bffc.HcVaid::  ? 

leave,  and  severance  pay  not  to  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagit . 2i* 

exceed  26  weeks.  Wage  increases  San  Diego  (Cal.)  UmoH-Tribnne-.^un  18* 
are  retroactive  to  Sept.  27,  1943.  N^wspaiwr  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso 

_  Tex .  37 

T  •  j  n  i*  t  Alexandria  (I.a.)  Town  Talk .  14 

Lindsay  netires  irom  Brooklyn  Tobut .  3 

«  X  J  ^  XX  •S’®"  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent .  8 

Schenectady  Gazette  Chicago  Nnvs .  6u 

Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  July  10—  ^orp.,  Tulsa, 

After  62  years  in  the  newspaper  ^  . . 

business,  George  A.  Lindsay,  77,  Total  tonnage  .  290 

has  retired  as  news  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  February,  1925. 

Mr.  Lindsay  broke  into  news¬ 
paper  writing  on  the  old  Albany 
( N.  Y. )  Express,  leaving  in  1903  AP's  Larrv  Allen 

to  become  ooHce  rennrter  for  the  ®  , 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  8 — 
July  5  was  designated  “Larry 
Allen  Day”  here  to  welcome 
home  the  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent  and  Pulitzer  prize 
winner.  Mayor  D.  Boone  Daw¬ 
son  issued  a  proclamation  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  day  in  honor  of 
Allen. 

The  Mayor,  declaring  that  Al¬ 
len’s  visit  was  a  “privilege  and 
honor  to  the  citizens  of  Charles¬ 
ton,”  presented  the  newspaper¬ 
man  with  a  key  to  the  city. 

Allen,  who  was  captured  while 
serving  as  a  correspondent  with 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  only  recently  returned 
to  this  country  from  a  German 
prison  camp.  He  arrived  in 
Charleston  aboard  an  LCT  in¬ 
vasion  craft  and  autographed 
War  Bonds  purchased  at  a 
Charleston  rally. 

In  addition  to  the  key  to  the 
city,  Allen  received  a  gold  pen 
and  pencil  set  from  the  (Charles¬ 
ton  Press  Club.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  W.  E.  Con¬ 
nell,  Jr.,  president  of  the  club, 
who  represented  the  combined 
working  newspaper  men  and 
women  of  Charleston. 

Allen  worked  on  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  before  joining 
the  AP  (Charleston  bureau. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  brings  your  public  relatiou 
messages  into  substantial  homes  where  the  Monitor  enjoji 
a  reader  confidence  and  loyalty  unique  in  publishing  hs- 
tory.  It  produces  results  that  cause  advertisers  to  rettun  to 
its  columns  year  after  year.  The  Monitor  reaches  men  ami 
women  who  are  influential  in  molding  public  opinion.., 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  "think  things  through.” 

National  advertisers  using  public  relations  or  institU' 
the  Monitor  include  the  following; 


Previous  grant  marie  in  .second  quar- 


tional  type  of  copy 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  American  Airlioes. 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Allen  B.  Dumont  Laboratories,  £ax- 
ern  Air  Lines,  Ford  Motor  Company,  General  Electric 
Company,  General  Motors,  International  Nickel  Composj, 
Inc.,  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  America,  Nash  Kcl- 
vinator.  National  Cash  Register  Company,  New  York 
Central  Lines,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Inc.,  Sperry  Corporation,  Union  Pacific,  Unid 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mam- 
factoring  Company,  etc.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  tht 
complete  list  on  request. 


The  Christian  Scie^e  Monitor 


Milwaukee,  July  11 — The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  has  adopted  a 
nine-column  page  for  want  ads, 
instead  of  the  former  eight  eol- 
umns  to  the  page.  News  matter 
is  set  across  the  top  of  the  page 
in  standard  eight-coltimn  width 
when  it  appears  on  the  same 
page  with  want  ads.  “I^ough 
the  use  of  a  slightly  narrower 
type,  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
line  is  not  materially  reduced,” 
the  Journal  announced.  “How¬ 
ever,  some  ads  will  not  set  in  ^rvice  Men’s  Edition’ 
their  originai  size,  and  in.  such  Umui  8,000  persons. 
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UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 

TMM  Stfa^aJd  M IODIC  court 


MONTANA  . . .  In  1865,  min¬ 
ing  had  become  one  of  the  chief 
industries  in  Montana.  In  that 
same  year,  a  committee  on  terri¬ 
torial  affairs  selected  "Gold  and 
Silver"  as  the  Montana  motto. 
Through  hazardous,  turbulent 
years,  Montana’s  settlers  proved 
the  worth  of  individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative.  They  worked 
tirelessly  to  develop  the  terri¬ 


tory’s  resources  and  their  efforts 
were  richly  rewarded. 

Today,  Montana  supplies  many 
essential  products;  gold  and 
silver,  copper  and  manganese  ore, 
lumber,  wool,  and  farm  produce. 
Thousands  of  carloads  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  nation-wide  markets  over 
the  Union  Pacific  "strategic  mid¬ 
dle  route"  uniting  Montana  with 
the  East  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Since  1880,  when  Union  Pacific 
entered  Montana,  the  state  and  the 
railroad  have  worked  and  pro¬ 
gressed  together.  Now  they  are 
working  and  fighting  for  vic¬ 
tory  ...  to  keep  alight  the  flame 
of  freedom  ...  to  maintain  the 
fundamental  American  doctrine 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all;  the 
doctrine  that  built  America — 
your  America. 
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A  Montana  is  one  of  the  1 1  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will  feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  proKram  on  coast-to-coast  network. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


KrricAr  TaIIo  instant  delivery  to  sub-  Other  speakers  included  E.  R.  Wfr«*«a  PHr*!  Mrrv 

**^*0^1  X  611S  scribers.  Paulson,  Son  Luis  Obispo  Trib-  r'nc©  iviay 

^  The  general  session  of  the  con-  une,  and  Fred  Mannon,  Indus-  Washington,  July  13 — 'ni»| 

£fCutOirS  Jt  f 0SS  ference  got  under  way  Saturday  trial  Bureau,  CNPA.  flee  of  Price  Administrate^ 

_  _  morning,  July  8,  with  a  series  of  The  conference  came  to  a  close  considering  a  recommendatlii 

talks  dealing  with  present-day  with  a  general  session  on  Sun-  increase  the  ceiling  price 
*  newspaper  problems.  day  morning.  Dr.  Chilton  R.  waste  newspaper  above  the  • 

In/liiatrlrrlla*  Frank  A  Clarvoe,  editor  of  the  Bush,  journalism  department,  ent  $15  level  as  an  encoJ 

inuuainaiw  EiVaiuotes  Francisco  News,  urged  that  Stanford  University:  Professor  ment  to  salvage.  To  the  ^ 

Newspapara  in  Talk  to  greater  tolerance  be  shown  Harold  W.  Bradley,  also  of  the  that  waste  fails  to  reach. 

W  ♦  r*  *  n  t  toward  races.  He  said  if  the  university;  Maxine  Whiteside,  mills,  the  supply  of  virgin  a 

VVOBt  (.^oast  Conferonce  return  of  Japanese  to  the  West  Tulare  Advance  -  Register  and  must  be  lessened  and  increg 

A  stirring  challenge  to  news  Coast  was  to  be  opposed,  it  Times,  spoke  at  this  session.  quotas  delayed.  ^ 

papers  to  do  something  a^ut  must  be  done  on  logical  grounds 
employment  in  the  ^st-war  on  emotional  reasons, 

world  was  voiced  by  Henry  J  JP 

Kaiser.  West  Coast  industrialist;  newspaper 

in  an  address  delivered  at  the  series  about  the  situation  at  the 
seventh  annual  Editors  Confer-  .  imernrnent  center 

ence  held  at  Stanford  Univer-  had  proved  to  be  untime. 
sity.  July  8-9,  under  sponsor-  .  service 

ship  of  the  University  and  of  the  has  now  become  a  top  interest 
California  Newspaper  Publish-  ®®i'J  i 

ers  Association  Combs,  secretary  of  the  Califor- 

EntiUing  his  talk  "Post-War 
Industrial  Opportunities  in  Cali-  ^ 

fomia.”  Mr.  Kaiser  outlined  the  brought  to  California  papers, 
possibilities  that  he  felt  would  Post-War  Unsmploymsnt 
unfold  in  the  West  at  the  close  California’s  plan  for  handling 
of  the  war,  and  the  part  that  he  post-war  employment  and  the 
thought  newspapers  should  play  part  that  newspapers  can  play  in 
in  this  “new  world.”  the  setup,  was  outlined  by  Col. 

“I  am  told,”  he  said  “that  the  Alexander  R.  Heron,  state  di¬ 
primary  fimction  of  a  newspaper  rector  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
is  to  print  the  news — good  news,  employment, 
bad  news  and  everything  that  Highlighting  the  afternoon  ses- 
happens  to  mankind  which  is  sion  was  a  talk  by  Kenneth  S. 
surprising,  unusual,  or  unique.  I  Conn,  editor.  San  Jose  Mercury- 
hear  about  ‘news  value.’  Herald  and  News,  on  “The  Post- 

“As  a  profession  the  Ameri-  War  Newspaper  and  Its  Corn- 
can  press  has  not  stooped  to  peting  Media.”  He  cited  the  re¬ 
pander  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  suits  of  a  survey  of  40  eastern 
mankind.  You  count  it  as  in-  and  midwestern  newspapers  on 
tegrity  in  your  business  if  you  this  score.  Most  of  these  papers, 
divorce  the  news  from  editorial  he  said,  plan  to  restore  features 
columns,  but  it  must  be  clear  that  have  been  eliminated  be- 
which  of  the  two  has  the  most  cause  of  current  paper  shortage, 
influence.  People  do  not  judge  with  the  exception  of  the  serial 
you  by  what  you  take  off  the  story. 

news  service  wires.  Your  edi-  Mr.  Conn  emphasized  that 
torials,  your  cartoons  and  your  most  of  the  papers  placed  stress 
colunuiists  are  the  true  power  in  on  local  news  over  national  or 
the  press.  What  do  you  pro-  world-wide,  and  that  the  ma- 
pose  to  do  about  employment  jority  expected  that  radio  com- 
and  the  new  world?”  petition  would  grow  instead  of 

Editors'  Goal  lessening.  No  comi^tition  is  ex- 

j  j  ,  pected  from  television,  nor  from 

Launching  into  the  need  of  facsimile,  as  the  latter  is  much 
having  a  specific  program  to  too  expensive, 
meet  toe  exigencies  toe  occa-  Giving  his  own  views  of  the 
Sion,  he  ask^  his  audience  of  situaUon.  Conn  said  that  news- 
some  100  publishers  and  editors,  papers,  generally,  were  being 
Have  you  a  goal  in  view.  Is  allowed  to  "get  away  with  mur- 
toere  anythmg  you  want  to  do.  der”  because  the  public  is  sym- 
Are  you  really  united  m  any  re-  pathetic  with  the  situation. 

*  program  toat  confronting  the  publications.  He 
will  help  us  solve^tois  problem  ^aid  it  was  imperative  for  the 
of  employment.  The  very  fact  press  to  regain  the  prestige  lost 
of  y^r  meeting  see^  to  say  to  through  news  being  offered  first 
me  that  you  rerognize  your  fu-  radio— a  situation  that  has 

rare  as  a  joint  future.  .  .  .  developed  because  radio  and  pa- 

‘‘’There  is  a  censorship  more  pers  use  the  same  press  services, 
cruel  and  ruthless  than  that  He  stressed  that  a  definite 

which  is  imposed  by  the  dicta-  need  exists  for  specialized  re-  i 

tors.  It  is  the  mocklBg  voice  of  porting  in  the  papers  of  the  fu- 
those  who  would  persuade  our  ture,  with  experts  being  em- 

people  that  we  must  never  do  ployed  in  the  various  fields,  i 


Words  Straight^ 
from  the  Heart*' 


A  Tribute 


THe  following  excerpt  from^  a 
soldier's  letter  has  been  sent  the 
editor  of  t^e  paily  News.  The  sol¬ 
dier,  whoB»  death Js  referred  to,  m 
Corn.  Clefwes.  a  n|^^e  of 

iMillia  andf  h  f .of 


Milford’s 

who  was  killed  on  Los  Negros, 
liUaktilS.  k  V**®  small 

lOhlldIWf '  ■  MJkm dL 

‘‘Sorototaies  I 

all  leads^®— then  I  1#nk  ot  BrnlT 
Clewes.  I  was  hsi^l^ken  when  I 
'heard  of  W»-diatite-»m  not  patri¬ 
otic  or  A 

wltk  me  death 

some  dajr  I’ll  pin  Jhat  clipping  on 
I  one  of  those  damn  heathens^u  | 
seems  to  make  the  whole  issue  of 
'  yirhy  I  am  fighting  f»  clear.  I  know 
L  libw  yon  must  have  felt  Dad  and 
I  how  all  hi»  famfly  and  State  Guard 
about  him— he  was  what 


men  feel  about  him- 
il’d  call  a  real  American, 


"f/ie  kind  of  thing  that  people  get  in  localnews 
DAILIES— about  people  they  know  . . .” 
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They  Fly  Together 


BUr  UNITiD  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMRS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

>  so  Esat  42b<1  Street  ITTW  New  Yotlt  17,  N.  Y. 

Unit*  tm  the  VnitBd  Stele*  mmd  thmir  Frodmett 

AUOYt  AN*  MIMtS  CNIMICAU  INOUmiAL  OAUS  AND  CAKMM  MAtTtCS 

Bectt*  Mctallatsical  Cum^amj  CarbMe  Carhaa  CkcaUcala  Carraratlaa  The  I  latr  Air  Prae«ctt  C—Kfmmr  Bakelke  Ceryraliee 

***■»■  9«elMle  C— raej  ^  UJCnOOM,  CAAIONS  AND  BATTNUU  The  OawaM  Dallreae  8errlee  Cawea*7  Haa«iea  DirUI—  et.CarhNe  aa<l 

Vellad  Sutaa  VaMdlaa  Carrarallea  Nallaaal  CarhM  Ceaaeaar,  lae.  The  Preat>0-Ule  CeairMir,  1m. _ Carhee  ChewleaU  CeryfH— 


At  high  altitudes —  six  or  seven  miles  up  — oxygen 
and  men  must  fly  together.  With  oxygen,  a  plane’s  crew 
can  live  for  hours  at  great  heights. 

To  help  guarantee  safety,  flying  oxygen  must  be  es> 
pecially  dry.  There  must  not  be  even  so  much  as  a  tiny 
drop  of  moisture  present  to  freeze  and  cut  off  the  life* 
giving  supply  of  oxygen. 

Medical  knowledge  of  oxygen  was  established  long 
before  high-altitude  flying  became  so  important. 
Through  scientific  research,  physicians  had  found  how 
much  oxygen  the  body  needs  and  what  happens  when 
tliere  isn't  enough.  They  found  at  what  altitudes  sup¬ 
plementary  oxygen  becomes  necessary  and  how  to  ad¬ 
minister  it. 

Co-operating  with  these  scientists,  The  LiNDE  AlR 
Products  CoMPA?nr  did  much  to  encourage  these 
investigations.  Long  before  the  war,  this  UCC  Unit 
had  so  mastered  the  techniques  of  oxygen  production 
that  even  its  oxygen  for  industry  met  the  establishe<l 
requirements  of  purity  for  human  consumption. 


Today,  this  medical  and  engineering  knowledge  of 
oxygen  is  giving  all  our  fighters  a  better  chance  of  com¬ 
ing  home.  OxygMi  also  is  being  used  for  treating  pneu¬ 
monia— and  for  shock  due  to  wounds,  burns,  injuries, 
or  following  surgery. 

▼ 

Military  and cirilian  physicians  are  incited  to  sendJor’'Oxypen  Therapy  i\eHs” 
J-7,  which  is  pubiisSted  periodically  to  make  available  information  un  sifnifi- 
cunl  reports  in  current  medical  literature  concerning  the  therapeutic  use  of 
o.\ygen.  There  is  no  obligation. 

I  I  BAIL-OLT  OXYGEN  CYU>ULK  I 


mEBd  poekof  I 


RrrhmrBm$  m  OEtyftem  sy$EFm 

fr0m  cylimdFTB 


Oxy$em  cmriDd 


OMy$em  br^mik^d 
thr0m$k 


Membi 


ler  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


WrifAr  TTrrrAS  T.Ar'nl  receiving  such  compensation 

wnier  urges  i<ocai  ^  press. 

Preparation  S.  A.  Ads  In  addition  to  these  monthly 

-Advertising  for  South  Amer- 
ican  audiences  must  be  done  by 

South  Americans,”  asserts  Ri-  ^^ee  Press  has  also  paid  to  its 

cardo  H.  Pueyrredon,  head  of 

one  of  the  largest  South  Amer- 

ican  advertising  agencies,  Pi°Y^® 

Pueyrredon  Propaganda,  in  In-  ?.*  ^® 
ter-American  magazine.  His  is  »"® 

the  first  of  a  fo^  series  on  that  such  a  gratuity  has  been 
Latin-American  advertising  and  P®***-  ^ 

will  be  followed  by  a  reply  »  i  t»  t  j _ ± 

from  a  North  American.  BowloS  Pays  Judgznent« 

Pueyiredon  explained  that  Court  Drops  Charge 
the  selling  message  prepared  in 

the  Unit^  States  loses  much  of  Judge  William  C.  Giles  in 
its  original  forcefulness  some-  su^rmr  court,  Springfield,  Mas^, 
where  along  the  line  ...  it  lacks  Saturday  purged  Sherman  H. 
a  certain  ‘nativeness,’  or  folksy  Bowles,  ^easurer,  and  the  Re¬ 
quality  which  the  Argentine  publican  Publishing  Co.,  publish- 
with  pesos  to  spend  detects  at  Springfield  J^publi- 

once.”  contempt  of  court  upon 

As  reasons  for  his  assertion  payment  to  J.  Howard  Jones, 
the  advertising  executive  as  spwial  master,  of  sums  total- 
pointed  out  the  language,  cus-  $10,567.10,  in  satisfaction  of 
toms  and  psychology  differ  from  rendered  in  suit  of 

country  to  country,  and  when  William  T  ^yer  against  Mr. 
interpreted  by  another  nation-  Bowles  and  the  publishing  com- 
ality  frequently  result  in  in-  P®*^y-  The  dwree  of  the  court, 
effectual  and  even  harmful  ad-  after  noting  the  payments,  stated : 
vertising.  Also,  he  declared  that  The  above  amounts  tenders 
South  American  agencies  are  pursuant  to  my  order  in  accord- 
rapidly  taking  a  place  compar-  ance  with  toe  terms  of  the  de- 
able  in  their  own  countries  to  ST®®,  adjudging  Sherman  H. 
that  of  leading  firms  in  toe  Bowles  and  the  Republican  Corn- 
United  States.  P»ny  in  contempt.  , 

Pueyrredon.  in  conclusion.  is  furtoer  order^  that  the 

praised  Engtand’s  institutional  defendant  She^an  H.  ^wles 
advertising  in  Latin  America  the  Republican  Publishing 

during  the  war  and  suggested  Company  are  hereby  purged  of 
that  both  toe  United  States  and  contempt.”  .  ,  ,  . 

Argentina  could  benefit  by  its  21**  h®d  its  ^igin  in  the 
example.  ‘‘Institutional  cam-  settlement  of  the  affaire  of  the 
paigns  by  our  respective  indus-  Neon  Sign  Co.,  in  which  the 
tries,  to  run  extensively  in  each  courts  determined  that  Messrs, 
other’s  territory,”  he  stated.  Boyer  and  Bowles  were  in  part- 
“would  be  a  mighty  selling  job,  nership. 


FROM  SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN ...  IN  ONE  YEAR 


9600  SUPERIOR  FAMIUES 
EARNED  MORE  THAN  $14,000,000,  IN  1943- 
FROM  BUILDING  THESE  SHIPS— AND  FROM 
OTHER  SUPERIOR  INDUSTRY 


WARTIME  OR  PEACETIME -Superior  hums. 
Now,  we’re  building  and  manning  ships  of  war 
—$65,000,000  worth  in  1944.  In  peacetime  it’s 
freighters  and  cargo  vessels  that  haul  ore  from 
the  world’s  largest  open  pit  mines  .  .  and 
grain  from  the  nation’s  bread  basket. 
Superior’s  population  is  stable.  Ship* 
builders  learn  their  trade  in  Superior 
.  .  and  work  at  it  in  Superior.  i 


COME  AND  SELL  US!  97.6%  of 
Superior’s  families  read  the  Su* 
perior  Evening  Telegram.  40% 
of  the  homes  in  10  Northern 
Wisconsin  Counties  read  The 
Telegram. 


«  WTAl 

CIRCUUnON 

23,821 


Scientists  in  aviation’s  research  laboratories  never 
take  their  eyes  off  the  future. 

In  the  arclight  of  the  spectrograph  the  elementary 
,  composition  of  a  substance  is  revealed  and  photo- 
5  graphed  on  film  .  .  .  The  X-ray  diffraction  camera 
I  takes  pictures  of  chemical  structures  .  .  .  Electric 
furnaces  test  steels  in  fire  .  .  .  And  strange  devices 
torture  metals  and  woods  to  ascertain  their  strength. 

’  til  Technicians  at  Fairchild  use  these  and  other  tools 
I  constantly  in  their  search  for  new  applications,  and 
in  their  control  of  quality.  On  their  findings  may  de- 
”  pend  an  increase  in  power  for  Ranger  aircraft  en¬ 


gines — may  depend  the  design  for  a  new  plane  to 
be  built  for  a  special  purpose  with  new  materials. 

Fairchild  planes  are  renowned  for  their  flying  char¬ 
acteristics  .  j  .  their  stability  and  ease  of  control.  In¬ 
verted  Ranger  engines,  inline,  aircooled,  are  noted 
for  their  smooth,  compact  power.  Both  planes  and 
engines  earned  their  reputations  because  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  Fairchild  philosophy — oainstaking  research 
and  engineering  excellence. 

The  scientists  behind  Fairchild  doors  marked 
"EXPERIMENTAL — Restricted  Area"  are,  through 
continuing  research,  Leeping  "the  touch  of  tomorrow 
in  the  planes  of  todav." 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.Y. 


kiS«>  AlfcraA 


FclfcMId  Aircraft  DM«jon«  Md.  • ,  •  BorUngton,  N.  C. 


Duromoki  Dfvisioft,  N«w  York,  N.  Y* 


Afflliofed:  Strabos  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subsidiary:  Al-fin  C'^r;  orotion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


His  Battle  Experiences 
Color  McMurtry  Stories 


By  Hcmry  !•  Lomb«th 

BY  CHARLES  McMURTRY.” 

There's  a  byline  that  readers 
have  seen  and  will  see  above 
top  -  notch  Pa¬ 
cific  war  stories 
of  en. 

It's  a  byline 
that  carries 
months  of  war 
experiences  be¬ 
neath  it,  experi¬ 
ences  of  being 
aboard  sinking 
ships,  crashing 
planes,  with  GI’s 
in  the  wilds  of 
Bougainville, 
hospitalization, 
and.  of  course, 
the  scoops  and  “exclusives”  that 
go  with  the  risks  of  being  a  war 
correspondent. 

McMurtry,  or  "Charlie”  or 
"Mac  "  to  his  friends,  is  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press’  Honolulu 
bureau,  the  most  important  spot 
for  directing  the  coverage  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  Charlie  and 
the  11  men  on  his  staff  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific  from  Admiral  Nimitz’s 
headquarters  to  the  Aleutians 
and  General  Mi^cArthur’s  area. 

Many  Duties 

But  being  bureau  chief  in  a 
war  zone  isn't  just  a  job  of  de¬ 
ciding  policy  and  whether  a 
story  should  be  cabled  or  mailed 
to  mainland  oflSces.  Along  with 
that,  it's  a  job  that  includes 
everything  from  acting  as  mes¬ 
senger  boy  to  trying  to  guess 
the  war  strategy  so  as  to  have 
a  man  in  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time. 

Although  the  AP  usually  keeps 
three  men  in  the  Honolulu  office, 
the  Gilbert  Islands  campaign 
found  McMurtry  handling  the 
bureau  alone  for  more  than  a 
month.  While  the  Marines  blast¬ 
ed  Tarawa  and  the  Army  heroes 
of  Saipan  stormed  Makin,  Mc¬ 
Murtry  worked  from  16  to  20 
hours  a  day  with  never  more 
than  four  hours  sleep. 

McMurtry's  outstanding  talent 
is  his  ability  to  take  a  terse, 
punchless  communique  and  build 
it  into  a  real  story.  In  mid- 
June  when  the  Navy  announced 
the  results  of  the  great  sea  and 
air  battle  in  the  “Phillipines 
Sea."  the  39-year-old  correspond¬ 
ent  almost  wrote  half  of  the 
front  page  of  one  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  papers  which  put  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  5  a.m.  edition  for  the  story. 

This  technique  of  lending 
background  material  to  brief 
communiques  comes  after  writ¬ 
ing  many  war  stories  and  watch¬ 
ing  and  going  into  battle  with 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Charlie  applied  for  war  corre¬ 
spondent  work  in  early  1939, 
when  World  War  II  was  still  in 
the  possibility  state.  After  four 
requests  he  was  transferred  in 
August.  1942.  from  AP’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  to  the  Pacific  to 
cover  ♦he  war.  Eighteen  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  Hawaii,  he 


was  aboard  a  cruiser  which  was 
part  of  a  task  force  with  the 
aircraft  carrier  Hornet. 

The  task  force,  which  was  to 
see  plenty  of  action,  went  out 
for  a  43-day  patrol  to  prevent 
the  Japs  from  retaking  Guadal¬ 
canal. 

“I  realized,”  McMurtry  says, 
"that  a  carrier  is  the  ship  which 
makes  news  and  the  only  place 
to  be  to  get  news  is  on  a  carrier: 
so  I  requested  a  transfer  to  the 
Hornet." 

At  a  mid  -  ocean  refueling 
point,  Charlie  was  transferred 
by  canvas  bag  to  the  refueling 
tanker,  then  via  boatswain  s 
chair  from  the  tanker  to  the 
Hornet.  During  the  first  trans¬ 
fer,  the  crew  accidentally  per¬ 
mitted  the  line  to  slacken,  and 
Charlie  and  the  canvas  bag  were 
almost  caught  in  a  cable  motor. 

On  October  26  the  fleet  met  the 
Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  Santa 
Cruz.  McMurtry,  standing  on 
the  Hornet’s  signal  bridge, 
watched  a  six-minute  attack  by 
21  of  70  Jap  dive  bombers  and 
torpedo  planes  which  managed 
to  penetrate  a  terrific  anti-air¬ 
craft  barrage.  They  scored  six 
bomb  hits,  slipped  in  four  or 
perhaps  five  torpedoes,  and 
crash^  two  planes  on  the  car¬ 
rier’s  flight  deck. 

Sees  End  oi  Hornet 

In  one  of  his  stories  on  the 
attack  and  the  loss  of  the  Hornet. 
McMurtry  wrote: 

“I  picked  up  a  third  Japanese 
boml^r  diving  right  for  the 
place  I  was  standing.  ...  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  flee.  ...  In  an 
instant  the  plane  deflected  oil 
our  stack.  A  split  second  later, 
a  fiery  mass,  it  passed  only  eight 
feet  from  me,  sheared  off  a  wing 
on  the  signal  bridge  and  burned 
a  hole  in  the  flight  deck  60  feet 
below.  I  was  surprised  my 
hands  and  face  felt  hot.  I  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  burned." 

Painfully  burned  about  the 
hands  and  face,  McMurtry,  the 
only  reporter  aboard,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  the  ship.  The 
destroyer  to  which  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  was  strafed  by  Japanese 
planes  that  afternoon. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  taken 
to  the  U.  S.  base  at  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  There,  with  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling  and  right-hand  still 
bandaged,  he  managed  to  use  one 
finger  to  type  15,000  words  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  Hornet  and 
the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  story  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  star  war  yarns  of  the  war. 
For  it,  and  for  continuing  work 
with  both  hands  burn^,  the 
National  Headliners’  Club 
awarded  him  the  Army-approved 
war  correspondent’s  Valor 
Medal. 

On  November  30  he  was  back 
at  sea  aboard  Uie  cruiser  Pensa¬ 
cola  to  take  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Savo  Island.  A  tor¬ 
pedo  from  a  Japanese  destroyer 
hit  an  oil  tank  on  the  ship.  and. 


McMurtry 


as  he  started  to  go  below  to 
survey  the  damage,  he  slipped  on 
an  oil  slick  and  slid  across  the 
deck,  missing  only  by  inches 
toppling  into  the  sea. 

In  December,  AP  wanted 
Charlie  back  in  Honolulu  for  a 
brief  conference.  The  seaplane, 
on  which  he  was  returning, 
ripped  its  bottom  on  a  coral  re^ 
when  taking  oil  from  a  Pacific 
island.  McMurtry  and  other 
passengers  found  themselves 
chest-deep  in  water,  but  un¬ 
injured. 

January,  1943,  found  Charlie 
back  in  New  Caledonia  to  scoop 
the  competition  on  the  sinking 
of  the  USS  Chicago  by  filing  the 
carbon  copy  of  his  story  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  original  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Australia-bound 
cable  arrived  first,  and  the  U.  S. 
learned  the  news  from  AP  in 
New  York  via  Sydney. 

The  next  month  scored  another 
“beat.”  McMurtry  was  first  with 
the  rescue  of  Brig.-Gen.  Nathan 
F.  Twining,  commander  of  the 
13th  AAF,  when  the  general  and 
his  staff  spent  seven  nights  at 
sea  in  two  rubber  life-rafts,  after 
their  plane  had  run  out  of  gas. 

In  March,  1943,  after  continued 
success  in  the  field,  Charlie  was 
made  chief  of  the  Honolulu 
bureau. 

A  year  later  in  March,  1944.  he 
went  AWOL  from  his  Honolulu 
office  and  covered  the  late  phases 
of  the  Army’s  Bougainville  cam¬ 
paign.  He  and  Hs^ld  Smith  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Len  "Welch 
of  the  Cowles  publications,  and 
an  Army  jeep  driver  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  at  both  ends 
of  an  American  artillery  barrage 
there. 

’They  drove  to  a  heavily-wood¬ 
ed  .section  which  the  previous 
day  had  been  the  Yanks’  farthest 
outpost  in  that  sector.  They 
were  “welcomed”  by  mortar  fire 
and  .155  shells. 

After  a  quick  retreat,  with  the 
driver  running  the  jeep  in  re¬ 
verse  (no  time  or  room  to  turn 
it  around),  they  discovered  that 
during  the  night  the  Americans 
had  withdrawn  400  yards  to  per¬ 
mit  their  artillery  to  shell  a 
pocket  of  Jap  troops.  They  then 
drove  to  the  source  of  the  bar¬ 
rage  to  watch  the  shelling,  thus 
being  at  both  ends  of  the  firing 
in  the  same  skirmish. 

Charlie  was  born  March  29. 
1905,  in  Carthage,  Mo.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  in  1924  became  a 
reporter  for  the  Carthage  Demo¬ 
crat.  After  working  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
he  entered  the  AP  service  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1935.  He 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau.  His  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  their  two  daughters, 
are  living  in  Neosho,  Mo. 

■ 

Cash  for  Wounded 

Cash  gifts  of  $10  apiece  were 
given  1,300  servicemen  wounded 
in  action  and  now  recuperating 
in  Southern  California  hospitals 
on  Independence  Day  by  the 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  were  made  from  the 
Examiner’s  War  Wounded  Fund, 
collected  from  the  public  and 
administered  by  the  newspaper, 
which  has  distributed  $79,000  to 
wounded  servicemen  since  last 
Christmas. 


Ex-Newsman  Writes 
Publicity  in  Prison 

Through  the  publicity  activih 
of  Robert  H.  Denton,  Jr.,  fo^ 
merly  a  staff  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  am 
now  a  life-term  prisoner  in  the 
Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester,  Okla.,  news  is  seep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  walls  about  so^ 
thing  new  in  publishing  ves¬ 
tures. 

It  is  known  as  the  Valjetn 
Music  Co.,  a  legally  recorded 
music  publishing  co-partnership 
between  its  owners,  Harry  g 
Gray  and  James  K.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  ^espe^ 
tively. 

Denton  handles  the  publicity 
and  writes  lyrics  for  some  of 
their  songs,  as  well  as  many 
magazine  and  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures.  Gray  is  an  inmate  at 
MacAlester,  while  Miller  is  still 
in  the  Colorado  State  Prison  at 
Canon  City.  Both  are  experi¬ 
enced  musicians  and  were  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  past. 

■ 

Urges  Membership  for 
Correspondents  in  D.A. 

Press  and  radio  correspond 
ents  who  suffer  disability  while 
serving  with  front-line  troops  or 
in  air  or  naval  combat  zones 
should  be  permitted  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Milton  D.  Cohn  of 
Buffalo,  national  finance  com¬ 
mitteeman  of  the  organizatioD. 
urged  in  an  address  at  the  Rhode 
Island  D.A.V.  convention. 

“War  correspondents  and  ra¬ 
dio  field  men  on  the  fightin* 
fronts,”  he  said,  "are  perform¬ 
ing  as  valiantly  as  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces.  They  are 
in  the  same  foxholes  and  bunk¬ 
ing  in  the  same  trenches.  Their 
service  in  providing  news  to  the 
millions  on  the  homefront  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  winning  the  war" 
■ 

Overseas  Edition 

Milwaukee,  July  11 — The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  in  cooperatioa 
with  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc„ 
operating  three  department 
stores  here,  is  publishing  a 
“Servicemen’s  Overseas  Edition’ 
which  w’ill  be  available  fret 
every  Tuesday  at  the  Schuster 
stores’  Victory  Center.  The  $ 
page  tabloid  is  ready  for  mailiof 
and  contains  news  of  the  week, 
features,  columns,  pictures,  etc 
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i  tank  will  burn 
for  24  hours! 


Volatile  fuels  used  in  high-powered  tank 
engines  make  fire  a  eonstant  threat  to 
tanks!  Hut  on  our  armored  giants,  first 
liek  of  Hame  sets  off  a  warning  signal, 
the  driver  reaches  for  lever  and  blaze 
is  smothered  instantly  under  a  blanket 
c>f  carbon  dioxide  snow-gas.  Kidde  de¬ 
signed  this  system  especially  for  tanks. 


manned” fc, 
air  fie/ds  ' 

Kidde 

extinguishers 


Gases-under-pressure,  harnessed  by 
Walter  Kidde  Company,  are 
serving  our  fighting  men  in  many 
ingenious  tvays.  After  the  tear 
they'll  serve  you.  Look  for  them! 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


pers  and  six  Maine  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

General  Electric  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  to  handle  all  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  has  also  assigned  the  entire 
electronics  phase  of  its  account, 
which  covers  advertising  for 
radios,  FM  and  television,  to 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

E.  P.  Reed  Co.,  Rochester, 
makers  of  Matrix  and  College- 
bred  women’s  shoes,  are  releas¬ 
ing  their  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  giving  special  emphasis 
to  the  Matrix  patented  feature 
“Your  Footprint  in  Leather.’’ 
TOree  500-line  ads  will  appear 
in  several  New  York  papers  and 
dealer  ads  will  be  placed  in 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  National  magazines 
and  direct  mail  will  also  be  used. 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  is  the 
agency. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Insti¬ 
tute  has  appointed  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  effective  September  1. 

By  way  of  post-war  planning. 
West  Side  Iron  Works,  now 
busy  with  ship  repair  and  ship 
alterations,  schedules  a  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  promoting 
peacetime  conversion  of  war 
cargo  vessels  to  commercial  use. 
Newspapers  and  trade  papers 
will  be  used.  Walter  W.  Wiley 
is  handling  the  account. 

A  six  months’  newspaper 
campaign  starting  in  the  New 
York  City.  Newark  area  on  La 
Magnita  cigars  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  A.  Siegel  &  Sons.  Two- 
column  50-line  ads  stressing 
La  Magnita.  “the  distinguished 
cigar,”  are  to  run  twice  a  week. 
The  account  is  being  handled  by 
Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

Presenting  written  testimonials 
of  car  owners  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  have  tried 
using  synthetic  tires  is  B.  F. 
Goodrich’s  way  of  answering 
the  pertinent  question  “How 
good  are  synthetic  tires?”  Two 
1,000-line  ads  promoting  the 
rubber  tire  replacers  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  150  newspapers  and 
more  of  the  same  are  to  come. 
Radio  and  magazine  campaigns 
are  also  being  used.  The  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  a  dealer  co¬ 
operative,  is  being  handled  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born. 

Lanman  &  Kemp-Barclay  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  have  arranged  next 
year’s  schedules  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Reuter’s  soap  and  Mur¬ 
ray  &  Lanman’s  Florida  Water 
after-shave  lotion.  Class  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  some  mass  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  used.  Guilford 
Advertising  Agency  is  handling 
the  account. 

The  American  Bantam  Car 
Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  has  appointed 
the  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  to  handle 
its  account. 

ScHOBLE  Hats,  Inc.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  has  appointed  M.  H. 
Hackett  Co.  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 

Leon  S.  Golnick  &  Associates 
has  recently  been  appointed  to 


handle  the  advertising  for  the 
Bennett  Foods  Products  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  and  has  already  re¬ 
leased  a  newspaper  campaign  in 
28  cities  throughout  the  country 
which  will  run  for  90  days.  The 
agency  has  also  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Burke-Savage  Co.,  distributors 
of  U.S.  and  Fisk  tires,  using 
radio,  newspapers,  car  cards  and 
24-sheet  posters. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


FRANK  SMITH  has  been 

elected  a  vice-president  of 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.  Mr. 
Smith  joined  Benton  &  Bowles 
in  June.  1942.  as  executive  on 
the  agency’s  Procter  &  Gamble 
account.  For  the  preceding 
three  years,  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  production 
with  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
Chicago,  and  associate  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  cereal  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  1932  to  1939. 

George  D.  Wever  has  joined 
Time.  Inc.,  as  promotion  director 
for  Life  magazine.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  vice-president  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  in  charge 
of  the  agency’s  creative  staff  in 
New  York. 

CoL.  Charles  Hart,  recently 
public  relations  counsel  of  the 
Air  Transport  Assn.,  and  previ¬ 
ously  Director  of  the  1942  Army 
War  Show  for  the  Army  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations,  has  joined 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  to  direct  the  Air 
Transport  Assn,  and  Air  Express 
accounts. 

Henry  O.  Whiteside  has  been 
appointed  research  director  of 
Gardner  Advertising  Co..  St. 
Louis. 

Eugene  Katz  has  resumed  his 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  after  more  than 
two  years  with  the  OWI. 

Todd  Barton,  former  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  executive, 
now  engaged  in  public  relations 
work,  has  organized  through  a 
merger  with  the  W.  A.  Winslow 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  new  Arm. 
to  be  known  as  Barton  &  Wins 
low,  handling  public  relations 
and  labor  relations.  Headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  New  York. 

Miss  Louise  Krieger,  who  did 
social  work  for  the  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  home 
economist  and  consultant.  ( In 
E.  &  P.,  July  1,  Miss  Krieger’s 
name  appeared  as  Louis  Krieger 
because  of  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror). 

W.  R.  E.  Baxter  and  James  J. 
McQuinn  have  joined  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age  as  associate  editors.  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  will  work  in  New 
York,  was  formerly  in  charge 
of  publicity  for  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association, 
American  Hotel  Association,  and 
Federal  Advertising  Agency. 
Mr.  McQuinn,  who  will  work  in 
Chicago,  was  Chicago  manager 
of  Broadcasting. 

Miss  Annette  Anderson  Tal¬ 
bert,  formerly  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Spiker,  formerly  a  fashion 
copywriter  with  Vogue,  have 


joined  the  copy  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc. 

Edward  B.  Lyman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Miss  Muriel  Farmer,  former¬ 
ly  fashion  reporter  and  copy¬ 
writer  with  the  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate,  has  joined  the  crea¬ 
tive  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross.  Inc..  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Cari-Cari,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  copy  staff  of  radio 
station  KWK  in  St.  Louis,  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hyndman.  for¬ 
merly  account  executive  and 
copywriter  of  Donahue  &  Coe. 
has  affiliated  with  Buchanan  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

George  H.  Allen,  recently  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  McCann- 
Erickson.  has  been  appointed  to 
the  service  staff  of  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  Donaldson  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Arthur 
Kudner.  Inc.  Mr.  Donaldson 
comes  to  the  Kudner  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  Celanese  Corp. 
where  he  was  director  of  re¬ 
search. 

Robert  J.  Lay  has  been  added 
to  the  copy  staff  of  Benton  & 
Bowles.  Inc.  For  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Lay  has  been  copy 
chief  of  the  Gotham  Advertising 
Co. 

C.  R.  Whitmer,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  floor  di¬ 
vision  section  of  the  advertising 
and  promotion  department  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Lawrence  Drake,  formerly 
director  of  Market  Research. 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co., 
Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed 
market  analyst  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  executive  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Dunlavey,  former¬ 
ly  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has 
joined  Pedlar.  Ryan  &  Lusk.  Inc., 
as  radio  time  buyer. 

Howard  E.  Hallas  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corp.  Hallas  has 
been  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Chicago  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Glenn  B.  Hiller  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Brooke.  Smith. 
French  and  Dorrance.  For  many 
years  he  headed  his  own  agency. 

Frederick  W.  Hobbs,  who  has 
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been  an  account  executive  ot 
Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the 
past  13  years,  has  joined  the 
rotogravure  sales  staff  of  the 
Metropolitan  Group. 

C.  E.  Rickerd  is  closing  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  De¬ 
troit  to  join  Zimmer-Keller  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Nathan  Lax,  formerly  with 
Sterling  Advertising,  has  be¬ 
come  production  manager  of 
United  Artists. 

David  Allen  Williams,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  hand¬ 
ling  problems  in  human  relations 
in  business  and  industry,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Gregory  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Preston  E.  Smith,  Detroit 
newspaper  and  publicity  num, 
has  formed  a  new  general  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  to  be  known 
as  Preston  Smith  Associates.  Ht 
will  handle  industrial  public  re¬ 
lations  and  house  organs. 

John  P.  Broderick  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  Dore 
mus  &  Co.,  Detroit,  and  will  di¬ 
rect  its  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Associated  with  the  De 
troit  agency  since  June,  1943. 
Broderick  is  a  one-time  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
formerly  on  the  news  staff  ol 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 

J.  Archer  Kiss,  •  author  of  i 
book  on  human  behavior  called. 
■’It’s  All  In  Your  Mind,”  and  of 
a  forthcoming  college  textbook 
on  advertising  and  marketing, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Phil  Gordon  Agency  of  Chicago 
He  was  formerly  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Weiser,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Durant  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Milwaukee,  received  an  honor 
award  from  the  Chicago  Feder 
ated  Advertising  Club  and  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  for  V 
an  advertising  campaign  which 
promoted  use  of  the  company  i  . 
products  in  expediting  the  hand-  I 
ling  of  production  and  materials  f 
in  war  plants.  F 

Winslow  Case,  formerly  art  | 
director  with  Newell-Emmett  I 
has  returned  to  the  Detroit  oflBce 
of  Campbell-Ewald  as  an  ei-  , 
ecutive. 

Miss  Norma  E.  Craig,  of  the  i 
publicity  department  of  Shul-  j 
ton,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  adver  I 
tising  and  publicity  department  R 
of  United  Air  Lines.  New  York,  |; 
as  promotional  advertising  rep-  r 
resentative.  .. 
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HERE’S  HOW  BUSINESSMEN 
RATE  NEW  YORK  STATE 


You  are  planning  now  for  the  postwar  period.  Here  are  facts,  revealed 
in  a  poll  of  New  York  State  manufacturers,  of  real  importance  to 
you.  Unbiased  opinions,  of  men  who  know  from  years  of  practical 
experience,  rate  New  York  as  a  good  State  in  which  to  do  business. 


A  4  n  /  give  approval  to  New  Y ork  for 
U  I  A  the  availability  of  raw  and 
W  I  /  U  semi- processed  materials — both 
produced  in  the  State  and  imported. 

M  A  n  /  endorse  New  Y ork’s  unexcelled 
IJ  /  A  and  diversified  transportation 
wfc/U  system  —  railway  and  truck 
SmBk  transportation  plus  waterway  and  port 
facilities  that  give  it  a  time  and  rate  ad¬ 
vantage  in  shipping  to  mass  markets. 

^  Ain/  cooperativeness  of  New 

II  I  yn  York  State /a6or.  In  1943  New 
1  W  I  /U  York  lost  a  lower  percentage 
la  I  ofmanhoursdneto  strikes  than  any  other 
industrial  State. 
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A'^fl  /  praise  New  York  as  a  market. 
U  f  ^  Over  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s 

V  I  /U  population  and  a  third  of  the 
retail  sales  right  at  hand  put  the  nation’s 
number  one  market  at  industry’s  door¬ 
step  in  tbe  Empire  State. 

AAfl/  approve  the  service  and  cost 
U of  the  State’s  electric,  water 
%3mm/v  and  gas  utilities.  New  York  is 
the  nation’s  number  one  powerhouse, 
with  continuity,  flexibility  and  low  cost 
of  service. 

0/  O.K.  to  New  York  for 

U  I  yft  the  service  and  cost  of  fuel — 

V  I  /U  coal,  oil  and  gas. 


How  You  Can  CafnhJixo  On  Thmto  Atlvantagms 

With  sudi  a  favorable  economic  environment. 
New  York  State  should  be  considered  in  your 
postwar  plans.  Wherever  you  are  located,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  can  help  you. 
We  can  assist  you  on  plant  locations;  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  manpower;  get  you  a  preview  of 
taxes  for  a  new  enterprise;  give  technical  service 
on  new  materials  and  new  products;  help  pro¬ 
mote  opportunities  in  foreign  trade. 


Accept  Thk  Informative  Book 

*1116  services  we  can  render  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  book  "New  York  Means 
Business.”  In  it  business  men  tell  in  their 
own  words  their  experience  with  labor, 
transportation,  markets  and  other  factors 
of  doing  business  in  New  York.  Send  for 
your  copy  on  your  business  letterhead. 

ADDRESS:  M.  P.  CATHERWOOD 
COHUMSSIONai 

NEW  YOUR  STATI  DiTARTMINT  Of  COMSMSCi, 
AUANV  1,  NEW  YOEK 


NEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 
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How  to  Sell  Campaign 
On  Venetian  Blinds 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  91  in  a  sorios) 

EVERY  DAY  we  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  wading  through  26  out- 
of-town  daily  papers,  plus  two 
New  York  morning  papers,  and 
three  evening  papers.  The  out- 
of-town  papers  are  checked  very 
carefully.  Over  the  past  two 
years  we  have  observed  certain 
trends  in  the  advertising  of 
things  that  ordinarily  receive 
very  little  attention  from  the 
average  solicitor.  The  latest 
item  that  seems  to  be  getting 
more  advertising  is  Venetian 
blinds. 

Before  offering  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  to  build  a 
campaign  for  these  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  good-looking  window 
attachments,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  average  prospect. 

Appearance 

First  question  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  blind  when  com¬ 
pared  with  ordinary  window 
shade  combinations  found  in 
most  apartments  and  in  many 
homes. 

One  of  our  friends  has  been 
building  homes  and  apartment 
houses  for  the  past  30  years. 
When  we  asked  him,  “Why  do 
you  always  equip  an  apartment 
with  two  sets  of  window  shades, 
_  one  white  or  ivory  and  toe  other 
green?"  he  said,  “I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  we  built  apartments 
and  rentea  them  absolutely  bare 
— no  stove,  refrigerator,  shades, 
lamp  fixtures  or  any  of  the  other 
gadgets  that  are  now  more  im¬ 
portant  to  toe  prospective  tenant 
than  toe  apartment  or  room  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  home.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  some  smart 
builder  decided  to  put  up  a 
shade  on  every  window.  TOen 
another  builder  decided  to  go 
the  first  builder  one  better,  so 
he  put  two  shades  on  every  win¬ 
dow.  Of  course  we  get  paid  for 
the  shades,  but  I  have  many 
tenants  and  home  purchasers 
who  rip  a  lot  of  things  out  and 
put  in  their  own  stuff.” 

In  addition  to  the  two  shades 
just  mentioned,  toe  average  wo¬ 
man  feels  that  she  must  have  a 
light,  fiimsy  material  draped 
from  toe  top  of  toe  window  to 
the  base  of  the  window  frame, 
and  in  many  homes  you  see  an 
additional  curtain  draped  over 
toe  li|ikt  material,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  floor.  So,  the 
net  of  toa  window  decoration  is 
this:  two  roller  shades  and  two 
other  drapas  of  two  Afferent 
fabrics. 

When  you  start  to  sell  the 
homemaker— in  most  instances, 
toe  wife — toa  idea  of  using  only 
Venetian  blinds,  you  are  going 
against  a  decorating  style  that 
has  been  used  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  it’s  not  an  easy  sale, 
but  a  very  much  worth  while 
and  profitable  sale.  We  know 
of  many  instances  where  the 
wife  decides  on  Venetian  blinds 
and  within  a  few  weeks,  John 
Husband  decides  that  toey  will 
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look  pretty  swell  in  his  office. 
Or  the  husband  may  buy  them 
for  his  office,  and  toe  next  thing 
you  know  toe  wife  is  shopping 
around  for  Venetian  blinds  for 
the  home  or  apartment. 

In  practically  any  market  that 
supports  a  daily  paper  may  be 
found  one  or  more  makers  of 
Venetian  blinds  or  concerns  who 
can  take  the  measurements  of 
your  windows,  and  supply  you 
two  or  three  weeks  later  with 
custom-built  blinds  that  fit  your 
windows.  And  you  will  find  in 
practically  every  furniture  store, 
stock  sizes  that  fit  the  average 
window. 

The  advantages  of  buying  cus¬ 
tom-built  blinds  are  many.  We 
speak  from  a  recent  experience. 
Our  office  is  located  in  one  of 
the  best-managed  buildings  in 
the  Grand  Central  section.  We 
were  told  three  years  ago  that 
we  could  have  green  and  ivory 
shades  for  each  window.  We 
shopped  several  of  our  larger 
stores  and  found  blinds  that 
were  of  toe  right  width,  but 
none  could  be  found  that  were 
of  the  right  length.  So,  like 
most  people  who  are  afraid  of 
their  own  likes  and  dislikes,  we 
had  two  stock  sizes  of  blinds  in¬ 
stalled  in  one  room.  They 
worked  fine;  but  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  told  us  to  black  out  our 
windows  for  the  air  raids,  we 
found  our  blinds  just  one  foot 
too  short. 

Quick  Service 

On  glancing  through  one  of 
the  morning  papers  we  noticed 
a  two-inch  ad  telling  us  that  we 
might  have  custom-made  blinds 
in  two  weeks,  any  color,  any 
size  and  tape  to  match  the  win¬ 
dow  casing  or  wall  paint. 

A  sample  of  the  wall  paint  and 
window  casing  paint  was  given 
to  toe  Venetian  blind  maker, 
and  two  weeks  later,  for  $75.75, 
six  hand  -  made,  custom-fitted 
blinds  were  hung. 

In  laying  out  your  campugn, 
we  suggest  that  toe  advertising 
be  laid  out  first  to  interest  busi¬ 
ness  men.  After  three  or  four 
months,  a  part  of  toe  schedule 
can  be  devoted  to  home  and 
apartment  uses. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Venetian  blinds.  They 
apply  equally  well  to  Home  copy 
or  office  copy. 

1.  You  can  more  easily  regu¬ 
late  toe  light.  2.  Venetian 
blinds  can  be  cleaned  often  and 
easily.  3.  They  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  if  cared  for.  4.  They  add 
greatly  to  toe  appearance  of  any 
room.  5.  On  hot  days  they  keep 
the  air  circulating  and  the  sun 
rays  out.  6.  They  blend  better 
with  room  furnishings,  especial¬ 
ly  if  custom-made;  you  can  have 
any  color  you  wish.  7.  Once  up, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
their  coming  down;  th«r  are 
solid  fixtures. 

And  finally,  toey  give  toe  av¬ 
erage  owner  the  feeling  of  being 
just  a  little  more  modern,  ad¬ 


vanced  and  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 
than  his  neighbor,  who  still 
hangs  on  to  the  idea  that  a 
couple  of  roller  shades  are  good 
enough  for  anyone.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  very  definite 
“pride  of  possession  angle”  that 
can  be  stressed  in  any  of  the 
copy  prepared. 

Trends  of  interior  decoration 
come  and  go,  but  there  is  one 
trend  now  in  operation  that  is 
going  to  be  accelerated  during 
the  post-war  days.  Most  of  us 
are  going  to  do  away  with  a  lot 
of  fussy  old-time  equipment  in 
our  offices  and  homes.  We  are 
going  to  insist  on  beautiful 
things  and  their  lines  are  going 
to  be  simple  and  smart.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  most  women 
would  have  been  horrified  if  you 
suggested  to  them  that  they  com¬ 
bine  their  dining  room  with  the 
living  room.  Today,  in  many 
homes,  you  find  a  large  room 
with  a  simple  folding  dining 
table  alongside  one  of  the  walls. 

Venetian  blinds  are  here  to 
stay.  They  fit  the  modern 
scheme  like  a  glove.  At  least 
two  separate  campaigns  can  be 
sold  to  two  stores  in  any  market. 
The  first  campaign  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  builder,  and  the  second 
campaign  to  the  store  that  car¬ 
ries  stock  sizes.  Here  is  one 
item  that  can  be  sold  in  any 
newspaper,  and  you  won’t  have 
to  wait  a  year  to  see  results. 
You’ll  get  toem  right  from  the 
start.  TTiousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  average  market 
are  now  interested  in  Venetian 
blinds.  Tell  them,  and  you’ll 
sell  them. 

■ 

ISCMA  "Brain  Board" 
Will  Counsel  Members 

A  “Brain  Board”  will  be  set 
up  by  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  for  the 
assistance  of  members  wishing 
help  in  solving  knotty  problems 
arising  from  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 

The  “Brain  Board”  will  con¬ 
sist  of  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  who  will  assist  with  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advice  in  the 
solution  of  circulation  problems 
submitted  to  them  either  during 
conventions  or  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

“The  idea  is  to  carry  on  the 
‘Brain  Board’  throughout  the 
season  so  that  those  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  conventions, 
as  well  as  those  who  attended 
but  were  unable  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  problems,  will 
get  assistance,”  explains  George 
T.  Bertsch,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

All  problems  bothering  ISCMA 
circulators  may  be  submitted  to 
Mr.  Bertsch.  he  says,  who  will 
then  refer  them  to  one  or  more 
members  of  the  “Brain  Board” 
particularly  well  qualified  to 
assist.  He  promises  “sympathy 
as  well  as  counsel”  for  circula¬ 
tion  troubles. 

■ 

456  Tons  Waste  Paper 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  sponsored,  planned  and 
directed  a  one-day  waste  paper 
curb  pick-up  for  June  ana  net¬ 
ted  456.43  tons.  New  pick-up 
dates  have  been  set  for  July  and 
August. 


Retailers  Plan  Early 
Christmas  Promotiong 

A  poll  of  1.804  retail  fiorn 
just  released  by  Meyer  Both  Co 
indicates  that  the  vast  tnajorih 
plan  to  start  their  Christa^ 
promotions  early,  will  msintiir, 
approximately  the  same  adrtf. 
tising  budget  as  last  year  ud 
will  devote  the  major  portion  of 
their  appropriations  to  newipi. 
pers. 

While  50%  of  the  storm  will 
open  their  advertising  ctn. 
paigns  between  Nov.  1  and  U 
25%  will  start  in  Septenbe 
and  October  and  the  remaindtt 
after  Nov.  15.  Because  of  news¬ 
print  and  merchandise  short4e! 
only  18%  plan  to  increase  budf 
ets,  but  many  of  the  72%,  wfac 
will  repeat  their  1043  budieh 
carried  heavy  ad  appropriati(»< 
last  year. 

Few  stores  plan  higher  than  i 
15%  radio  appropriation  and 
22%  will  place  all  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  with  newspapers  while 
the  remaining  78%  will 
“mostly  newspapers.” 

With  regard  to  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  survey  showtd 
that  institutional  copy  will  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  plans  of  all  but  2t' 
of  the  retailers,  but  only  10'; 
will  use  it  exclusively.  Many 
will  use  the  combination  mer¬ 
chandise-institutional  type  while 
51  %  will  combine  that  type  wifii 
item  promotion  or  straight  in¬ 
stitutional. 

Though  the  use  of  mail  order 
coupons  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  great  appeal,  there  is 
still  wid^espread  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  lack  of  goods,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  will ; 
be  used  this  year. 

■ 

New  ANPA  Members 

Election  of  11  more  daily 
newspapers  to  membership  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  during  May 
and  June  has  been  announced  by 
President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
This  brings  total  membership  to 
674.  The  new  members  are; 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Ft 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  Journal-Gaztttt 
Columbus  ( O. )  Citizen,  Shenan¬ 
doah  (Pa.)  Herald,  Knoxville 
(Tenn. )  Journal,  Bremerton 
( Wash. )  Sun,  Rock  Springe 
( Wyo. )  Rocket  and  Sunday 
Miner,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Miami  Beach  Sun  Trofnet. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  and 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Press. 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 

CERIlfirO  B«<  M«I  CORPORIII  ' 

■  lOLH':  ei  f  U.j  Cri.:  p  se«  "  ■  ' 


E.DITO  II  of  for^Jwly 


Landing  troops  on  a  hostile  shore  is  war’s  most  dan¬ 
gerous  operation.  Enemy  guns  open  up  on  transports. 
Bombers  get  busy.  Landing  barges  feel  their  way  in 


through  mined  waters.  Men  wade  through  waist-high 
surf  to  cut  barbed  wire.  Enemy  machine  guns  spit  death. 


What  it  takes  to  launch  an  invasion 


office  of  the  Navy  Department  had 
foreseen  this  difficulty. 

Back  in  1940,  they  said  to  Sperry, 
“We  need  a  lightweight  Gyro-Compass 

for  small  vessels.  We  want  it  by - . 

Here  are  our  specifications.” 

It  had  previously  been  considered 
impossible  to  make  a  Gyro-Compass  of 
the  sire  the  Navy  required.  But  new 
techniques,  including  the  application 
of  electronics,  enabled  our  engineers  to 
have  a  satisfactory  functional  model 
operating  within  three  months. 


assisted  one  of  the  N£\'y's  prime  con¬ 
tractors.  Package  Machinery  Company, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  tooling  up  and 
in  training  personnel  to  produce  addi¬ 
tional  Gyro-Compasses. 


To  invade  Europe  (or  Japan),  thou¬ 
sands  of  barges  carrying  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  land  at  specified,  widely 
separated  points  with  split-secor.d 
timing. 

Silence  and  darkness  are  essential. 
No  guide  lights,  no  radio,  no  shouts. 


Sperry's  part  in  all  this  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  whole  vastly  com¬ 
plex  operation.  We  could  help  the 
Navy  solve  this  problem  only  because 
for  32  years  our  business— in  war  and 
peace— has  been  to  solve  difficult  tec.S- 
nical  problems  through  research,  in¬ 
vention,  and  precision  engineering. 


But  all  Sperry,  or  any  other  company, 
can  do  is  mighty  small  potatoes  stacked 
up  against  the  job  of  the  fellows  who 
splash  ashore  and  do  the  fighting  that 
clears  the  invasion  beachheads! 


t  Moatfaa  before,  our  Armed  Forces 
fiust'have  solved  thousands  of  diffi- 
'  edit  problems. 

But,  once  the  invasion  begins,  every- 
thing  is  up  to  the  shill' of  (the  officers 
^  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard, 
aided  by  the  compaee  in  each  landing 
^  ct^t  they  mao.  ^ 

■  '  /The  compass  be  non-magnetic 
i.i  .  tuiaffected  1^  eiictrical  machinery, 
'^^dhip’e  structure,  or  cargoes.  The  Gyro- 
Compass  is  such  a  compass,  but . . . 
ikike  ragiilsm.  slaa  Sparry  Gyro-Com- 
ijpass,  used  by  the.  Nafvy  since  1912,  is 
■^tao  big  idr  amaU  istvaaton  craft  For- 
»|ili>ately«. sapafts  ip  tlia-Oyro-Compass 


(At  Let's  All  Keep  Basking  the  Attack  "A 


Thanks  to  Navy  foresight,  quantities 
of  these  small  Gyro-Compasses  are  in 
use  today  ht  our  LCI  (Landing  Craft- 
Infantry),.  LCC  (Landing  Craft-Com¬ 
mand),  LSM  (Landing  Ship-Mecha¬ 
nized),  and  Submarine  Chasers. 

Our  engineers  and  production  ex¬ 
perts  not  only  met  the  Navy’s  require¬ 
ments  and  got  these  Gyro-Compasses 
rolling  in  the  Sperry  plant,  but  they 
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Whort  Ouf 
Readers  Soy 


Bodkm  Writes  from 
South  Atlantic 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

You’ve  run  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Ben  Maidenburg  (E  &  P,  March 
11,  p.  58)  in  the  South  Pacific 
with  regard  to  the  newspaper 
situation  there.  Now,  here’s 
something  with  regard  to  the 
newspaper  situation  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and,  also,  a  bit  about 
this  island. 

So  far  as  the  receiving  of 
new^iapers  is  concerned,  the 
Army  hu  taken  pretty  good  care 
of  that  angle  by  shipping  some 
Miami  papers  here  every  day  by 
plane  over  the  Air  Transport 
Command  South  Atlantic  ferry 
route.  The  papers  come  in  very 
small  quantities  for  the  number 
of  men  that  get  to  read  them, 
with  rarely  more  than  one  paper 
going  to  each  unit. 

The  paper  goes  to  the  unit’s 
recreation  or  day  room,  and 
when  you  realize  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  to  go  the  rounds  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  men,  you 
can  see  that  one  paper  per  outfit 
goes  a  long  way.  C^nerally,  the 
paper  is  read  until  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  left  of  it. 

The  men  look  forward  to  those 
papers  from  the  States,  fre¬ 
quently  calling  and  asking  if  any 
papers  have  come  in.  This  is  as 
go^  an  indication  as  any  that 
the  men  are  hungry  for  news 
both  from  the  U.S.  and  from  the 
war  fronts.  The  value  of  these 
fairly  recent  home  papers  at  this 
post  as  a  morale  builder  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Magazines  and  Radio 

Supplementing  the  newspapers, 
a  supply  of  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines  come'  in  almost  every 
week  and  are  popular  with  all 
the  men  here.  There  are  also 
two  sources  of  fresh  news  on 
the  island.  AP  news  summary 
broadcast  from  San  Francisco  is 
picked  up  by  radio  here  daily 
and  mimeographed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  form  of  a  daily  news 
bulletin.  ANS  ( Army  News  Ser¬ 
vice)  news  also  is  teletyped  in 
from  Washington,  though  not 
regularly.  The  latter,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

’Though  Ascension  Island  is  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  away 
from  the  din  of  battle,  the  men 
are  actively  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  keep  maps  posted 
in  their  barracks  and  tents 
where  they  carefully  mark  the 
battle  lines  as  given  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  news  bulletins. 

Most  of  the  men  have  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  papers  from  their 
hometown  areas,  but  these  pa¬ 
pers  take  anywhere  from  several 
weeks  to  several  months  in  ar¬ 
riving  here,  and  in  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  get  here  in  such 
battered  shape  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  Buddy  letters,  home 
news  summaries  and  those  min¬ 
iature  reproductions  of  home¬ 
town  papers,  which  can  be 
mailed  first  class  and  reach  here 
promptly,  are  very  popular  and 
are  read  by  many. 


Now  for  something  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  island  itself.  We’ve 
been  fortunate  in  receiving  a  lot 
of  publicity  in  American  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  on  this  34- 
square-mile  chunk  of  lava  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  since  the 
War  Department  lifted  the  lid  on 
this  place  as  a  secret  base.  But 
the  surface  on  what  Ascension  is 
actually  like  has  hardly  been 
scratched. 

So  far  as  the  writing  possibili¬ 
ties  out  here,  they  are  naturally 
good.  At  present,  this  GI  has 
practically  a  monopoly  on  publi¬ 
cation  material  leaving  here. 
However,  things  were  a  great 
deal  different  shortly  after  my 
arrival  here  last  July.  Then,  the 
“Secret”  ban  had  just  been  lifted 
on  the  island,  and  no  one  wanted 
to  do  anything  about  lifting  the 
rigid  restrictions  about  publica¬ 
tion  material  leaving  here.  I 
wrote  the  Yank  —  The  Army 
Weekly — whom  I  represent  on 
the  island,  and  they  helped  break 
the  precedent  by  sending  me  a 
War  Department  authorization  to 
mention  “Ascension”  in  my  copy 
to  Yank.  This  had  previously 
been  prohibited.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “Ascension”  was  removed 
for  all  written  material — letters, 
etc.,  leaving  the  island. 

’The  men  are  kept  so  busy  here 
at  work  that  there’s  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  even  think  of  loneli¬ 
ness.  On  their  time  off,  if  any, 
the  servicemen  have  even  more 
to  do  hauling  water  to  their  bar¬ 
racks  or  tents  in  cans,  washing 
clothes,  shaving,  washing,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  timely  inspections 
or  taking  in  the  nightly  movies. 

Ascension,  all  in  all,  is  a  great 
place.  It’s  continually  buzzing 
with  activity  and  there’s  little 
time  for  boredom.  A  fourth- 
estater  is  in  a  good  spot  here  as 
the  place  is  full  of  good  copy 
and  the  “names”  passing  through 
at  frequent  intervals  make  it  all 
the  more  interesting.  ’There’s 
your  candid  camera  shot  of  the 
South  Atlantic  situation  on  this 
particular  spot — quite  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Captain’s  letter 
on  the  South  Pacific,  but  a  pic¬ 
ture  just  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

Cpl.  Nat.  G.  Bodian, 

Ascension  Island, 

South  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Note  on  Houston 
Overtime  Ruling 


Miss  Hofmann 
With  Last  Word 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

On  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  I  should  like 
to  recoil  our  protest  against  a 
story  on  page  10  of  the  July  1 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  directive  order  of 
the  Newspaper  Commission  in 
the  Houston  Press  dispute. 

Paragraph  2  of  your  story  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  inaccura¬ 
cies: 

1.  “The  overtime  payment 
ruling  provides  that  circulation 
employes  and  fuel,  light  and 
power  employes  shall  work  a 
6-day  40-hour  week,  and  over¬ 
time  shall  be  compensated  by 
equal  time  off  or  equal  pay.” 

The  Commission’s  directive  or¬ 
der  actually  ruled  that  overtime 
shall  be  compensated  by  time 
and  one-half  in  cash  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  except  those  exempt  from 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
who  are  to  receive  equal  time 
off  or  equal  cash.  Your  story  is 
inaccurate  in  that  it  fails  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  most  important  ruling, 
next  to  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship,  in  the  entire  directive: 
namely,  time  and  one-half  in 
cash,  which  is  to  be  included  for 
the  first  time  in  a  contract  cov¬ 
ering  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

2.  “Overtime  status  of  edi- 
trial  employes  is  unchanged.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  work  week  remains 
40  hours  spread  over  5  days,  the 
overtime  ruling  of  time  and  one- 
half  in  cash  applies  equally  to 
the  editorial  department. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jean  Weinstein, 
Acting  Director  of  Research. 


Praise  for 

PRO  "Captain  Mac" 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

It  seems  we  gals  always  like 
to  get  in  the  Lut  word,  so  in 
regard  to  the  Carberry  vs.  Fair 
Sex  (the  Battle  of  the  Press 
Box,  see  page  58,  June  10  issue) 
I  would  like  to  make  one  thing 
clear  —  that  business  about 
“sending  an  agent  to  get  a  story 
in  the  dresing  room.”  Mr.  Car- 
berry  quotes  it  at  some  length. 
To  me  the  whole  dressing  room 
angle  is  overemphasized;  I  cited 
it  as  the  only  instance  I  could 
think  of  where  women  are  at  a 
disadvantage. 

After  all,  sport  events  are 
played  out  on  the  field — where 
everyone  can  see  tiiem. 

(Miss)  Jeane  Hofmann, 
Sports  Writer, 

New  York  Journal~American. 
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known  here,  has  done  a 
erable  amount  of  good 
both  for  the  British  womm 
the  service  and  for  the  F 
women  “she  soldiers.” 

No  job  has  been  too  toqgK 
her.  No  task  too  tireaoow: 
energy  and  dynamic  nw 
have  won  for  her  h 
friends  among  the  BiitiMi 
respondents. 

If  anything  wants  to  kK 
“fixed.”  call  Captain  Mac,  ii  CBL 
general  cry  out  this  end  of  kH 
battle  line.  And  it  is  done.  H 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  utWi 
written  about  the  inefficiency  vT 
both  British  and 
pro’s,  but  no  one  womaa^Br 
porter  has  done  more  for  iju 
unity  of  the  Allied  newiailP 
than  this  “tiny  dynamic  blakvl  i 
humanity.”  I  ■, 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  tMl  i 
could  be  regarded  as  an  an(%* 
mous  "citation,”  because  « 
time  earlier  in  the  war  it  wu 
task  to  be  a  PRO  myself 
Singapore.  _ 

Yours  sincerely,  R 
( Signed)  A  Naval  Lieut. -Qr 


Dewey  18  Miles 
From  Danbury,  Cona 


To  Editor  &  Publisher; 

As  a  British  newspaper  man, 
ex-Daily  Express,  Manchester 
Guardian,  I  feel  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  British  war 
correspondents  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy,  to  the  services  of  one 
of  your  brightest,  most  popular 
and  beloved  Public  Relations 
Officers,  Captain  Anne  M.  Mcll- 
henny,  late  of  the  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  and  now  PRO  for 
the  American  Women’s  Army 
Corps. 

“Captain  Mac,”  as  she  is 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

I  read  with  interest  your  sNql 
(about  Governor  Dewey’s 
dence)  on  page  13  of  the  July  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  My 
ment  is  this :  your  last  par 
locates  Pawling  60  miles  n 

of  New  York  and  26  miles _ 

of  Poughkeepsie.  You  mi|lc| 
have  added  that  it  is  18  mile| 
west  of  Danbury,  which  hu  adc!^ 
quate  hotel,  telephone  and  teief 
graph  service. 

I  am  writing  this  for  the  beoci 
fit  of  the  newspaper  field  in  fei  I 
eral. 

Cordially, 

Frank  P.  Roluns. 

Danbury  ( Conn.) 

News-Times. 


Left  $500,000 

John  T.  Barrons,  advertisini 
manager  and  director  of  thtl 
Kansas  City  Star,  left  an  estate  i 
of  approximately  $500,000  inpeM 
sonal  property,  attorneys  esti¬ 
mated  July  5  after  the  filing  of  j 
his  will  for  probate  in  Kanasi 
City.  He  died  in  Kansas  Ctyj 
June  28.  With  the  exception  of  I 
$38,000  in  special  bequests,  thti 
estate  was  divided  among  thtl 
widow  and  four  daughters. 
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I  drove  a  Greyhound 


one 


aaa44t, 


"Before  I  started  driving  this  tank-buster  for  Uncle  Sam, 
I  was  what  they  call  a  'Ten-Year -Man’  with  the  Grey¬ 
hound  system.  That  means  ten  solid  years  behind  the 
wheel  of  those  big  blue-and-white  buses — without  once 
nicking  a  fender  or  scraping  the  paint.  The  fine  points 
of  skill  and  safety  1  learned  on  that  job  have  helped  me 
pull  this  tank  destroyer  (and  some  of  my  buddies)  through 
a  lot  of  tight  scrapes  in  North  Africa  and  Normandy. 

"And,  one  very  fine  day,  Tm  going  to  be  right  back  there 
on  that  old  Greyhound  run  of  mine,  wheeling  something 
pretty  smooth  in  the  way  of  a  post-war  motor  coach.  My 
old  dispatcher  at  Greyhound  writes  me  that  they’re  plan¬ 
ning  the  finest  passenger  buses  the  U.S.  A.  has  ever  seen — 
and  he  says  they’ll  want  me  back  there  to  pilot  one  of  ’em. 

"So  watch  for  me  at  the  wheel  when  you  go  traveling,  after  Victory!’’ 


The  special  skills  and  technical  training  of  more 
than  5,000  Greyhound  employees,  in  every  phase 
of  bus  operation,  traffic  and  maintenance,  have 
helped  make  them  good  soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
and  flyers.  Greyhound  is  going  to  be  prostd  to 
have  these  men  and  women  back,  in  the  better  days 
ahead,  when  highway  travel  comes  fully  into  its  own. 
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WLB  Position  on 
Maintenance 

continued  from  page  9 


by  corporations  and  strikes  by 
unions,  forced  a  patient  and  re¬ 
luctant  government  to  seize  the 
plant  in  the  interest  of  the  war 
effort.  The  greatest  threat  to 
maximum  production  for  the 
war  is  in  the  sorry  imitation  of 
the  main  pattern  makers  of  dis¬ 
unity,  confusion  and  disruption 
by  unrepresentative  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  leaders  in  business  and 
labor.  These  imitators  are  now 
a  dangerous  threat  both  to  re¬ 
sponsible  American  business  en¬ 
terprise,  and  to  the  responsible 
labor  movement,  and  all  their 
basic  American  values  not  only 
to  the  war  but  also  to  the  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  for  which 
the  war  is  fought. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  in  its 
struggles  with  a  few  obstruc¬ 
tionists  and  disruptionists,  re¬ 
members  the  inarticulate  mil¬ 
lions  who  work  and  fight  beyond 
the  claims  and  clamor  of  the 
hour.  Daily  making  fair  ad¬ 
justments  of  wages  and  daily 
providing  for  union  mainte¬ 
nance  within  the  twofold  policy 
of  stabilization,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  with  its  back  to  the  wall, 
mightily  assaulted  ‘  from  two 
sides,  still  holds  the  heavily  bat¬ 
tered  but  unbroken  line,  "nie 
fateful  and  decisive  issues  of  the 
global  war  on  all  fronts  depend 
upon  American  production. 

Abide  by  Umpire's  Decision 

Stabilized  maximum  Ameri¬ 
can  production  depends  upon 
( 1 )  the  stabilization  of  the 
union  against  disintegration, 
and  (2)  the  stabilization  of 
wages  and  prices  against  infla¬ 
tion.  Twofold  economic  stabili¬ 
zation  depends  upon  twofold  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  decisions  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  as  the  umpire 
appointed  to  hold  this  crucial 
sector  of  the  embattled  line.  It  is 
part  of  our  historic  Americanism 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
umpire  from  the  youthful  days 
of  back-lot  baseball  to  the  most 
critical  days  of  the  war. 

The  American  people  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  will  back  the  um¬ 
pire  against  the  pattern  makers 
of  defiance  and  obstruction. 
The  American  people  will  back 
the  war  effort  against  the  giants, 
who,  in  frustration,  hate,  and 
fear  of  the  democratic  trends  of 
the  age,  would  pull  down  the 
two  pillars  of  the  temple  of  free¬ 
dom  and  production.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  would  have  us  re¬ 
turn  to  a  policy  which  would 
make  paramount  a  disruptive 
internal  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  above  the  global  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Unit^  Nations 
and  the  Axis  Powers.  For  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  sidestep 
this  issue  would  undermine  and 
blast  the  foundations  supporting 
the  gigantic  American  produc¬ 
tion  for  winning  the  war. 

The  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  the  disruption  of  the 
continental  American  home  base 
upon  which  still  depends  the 
six  main  battlefronts  of  the  war. 
The  few  obstructionists  need  to 
become  aware  of  what  is  in  the 
almost  un^oken  depths  of  that 
vast  body  of  Americans  in  sim¬ 


ple  homes  to  whom  their  brave 
men  and  their  cause  come  first. 
The  American  people  want  to 
sacrifice  something  to  share  in 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their 
sons.  They  accept  economic 
stabilization,  rationing,  price 
ceilings,  wage  controls,  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
selective  service  and  the  loss  of 
brave  men. 

They  accepted  maintenance  of 
membership  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  now  stabilized  part 
of  the  struggle  of  working  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  a  simple  share  in  the 
organization  of  their  own  free¬ 
dom  and  simple  share  in  the 
control  of  their  own  lives  and 
labor  as  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  democracy  for  which 
their  sons  are  dying  on  all  the 
battlefronts  of  freedom  for  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  and  pray  God  this 
time,  for  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  and  enforcement  of 
justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

■ 

Coast  Classified 
Group  Names  Brattain 

The  annual  election  of  officers 
marked  the  conclusion  of  a  two- 
day  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association.  James  T.  Brattain, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  group. 
J.  S.  Perry,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  was  chosen 
vice-president  and  R.  M.  Hilton. 
Tacoma  ( Wash. )  Times,  and 
Worth  Wright.  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-News,  were  elected  to  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  respectively.  John  Adams. 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Inquirer, 
was  appointed  program  chair¬ 
man  for  the  1945  meeting. 

Retiring  President  Joseph  B. 
Weiss,  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.) 
Post- Advocate,  welcomed  the 
convening  CAM’s  and  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  Les  Jenkins, 
CAM  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
program  chairman. 

James  E.  Ryder,  local  area 
War  Manpower  Commission 
chief  of  placement,  a  guest 
speaker,  discussed  the  priority 
referrals  plan  and  the  needed 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
cooperation.  He  expressed  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  role 
classified  advertising  has  played 
and  the  cooperation  received 
from  the  CAM’s. 

Another  highlight  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  address  by  H.  P. 
Parrott,  sales  manager  for  one 
of  Oregon’s  largest  home-selling 
organizations.  Stressing  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  post-war  real  estate, 
he  spoke  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  this  particular  mar¬ 
ket  and  predict^  that  Pacific 
Coast  real  estate  would  boom 
to  new  heights  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Included  among  other  guest 
speakers  were:  Prof.  J.  Dem- 
mery  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Reed  Mills.  Seattle  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  OPA;  William 
M.  Ryan,  and  Loyal  Phillips. 

Session  chairmen  included, 
among  others:  Robert  E.  West, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review;  Kenneth  Flood,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  A  Tribune 
Sun;  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
Oafclond  (Cal.)  Tribune;  and 
Gaorge  W.  Swaile,  Seattle  Poet- 
Intelligencer. 


Officer  Ousted  in 
Censor  Dispute 

continued  from  page  9 


formal  reply  citing  the  statute 
under  which  it  operates. 

In  addition  to  the  news  file,  it 
was  pointed  out,  more  than 
4,000,()()0  copies  of  magazines 
are  sent  monthly  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  political  content. 
Selection  of  the  magazines  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  indicated 
reader  preference  in  the  field, 
it  was  said.  As  the  War  De¬ 
partment  interprets  the  statute, 
books  may  not  be  sent  which 
present  a  partisan  political  view¬ 
point. 

Col.  White’s  removal  followed 
closely  the  arrival  of  Secretary 
Stimson  and  Gen.  Surles  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater. 

It  was  reported  that  his  op¬ 
position  to  political  censorship 
of  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  had 
the  support  of  his  superior  of¬ 
ficers.  but  that  the  Morale  Ser¬ 
vice  had  approved  the  principle 
of  censorship.  Non-partisanship 
in  the  news  columns.  Col.  White 
reportedly  argued,  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  editors  rather 
than  by  Washington. 

Immediately  following  Col. 
■White’s  departure,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  ordered  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
v.-hereby  troops  received  articles 
from  national  magazines  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  in  the 
United  States. 

Meager  Coverage 

Possibly  responsible  in  large 
part  for  this  latest  ffareup  over 
censorship  of  service  publica¬ 
tions  was  the  meager  coverage 
given  by  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the 
Republican  convention,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  A  Rome  dispatch  to 
that  newspaper  stated  that  “un¬ 
less  some  provocative  discussion 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  ap¬ 
pears  in  Stars  and  Stripes,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  will  vote.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  stated  further  that  the  fault 
was  not  that  of  the  paper,  but 
of  “War  Department  taboos.” 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  reports  of  the 
paper’s  failure  to  cover  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  were  not 
true  and  that  there  was  no  ban 
on  such  news  as  conventions,  in¬ 
terviews  with  Congressmen,  etc. 

Col.  White,  before  he  entered 
the  Army,  was  a  vice-president  : 
and  director  of  Batten,  Barton,  i 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  advertising 
agency.  He  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  | 
1942,  and  assigned  to  Yank.  As  , 
an  enlisted  man  during  World 
War  I,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
original  Stars  and  Stripes  in  | 
France  in  1918.  I 

Staff  members  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  indignant  over  the 
recall  of  Col.  White  and  stated 
that  the  issue  threatened  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  for  soldiers 
abroad  as  well  as  for  ^Americans  , 
at  home.  Present  Army  censor¬ 
ship,  toey  said,  attempts  to  ellmi-  i 
nate  all  controversial  issues. 
They  criticized  also  the  news 
supplied  by  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  and  the  Army 


News  Service.  The  former,  the 
declared,  was  frankly  pr^ 
gandistic,  the  latter  too  dow  m 
not  suited  for  a  daily  newm- 
per’s  needs.  ^ 

Col.  White  declined  to  diina 
the  matter  with  correspondegti 

This  week,  in  order  further  V) 
refute  charges  of  censorAh 
Army  News  Service  openediu 
copy  file,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate,  according  to  observen,  thit 
political  news  is  not  being  ca- 
sored  here.  It  was  explaimi. 
however,  that  delays  in  trait- 
mission  and  cutting  of  storie 
at  the  receiving  end  may  hiK 
been  responsible  for  the  cenioi- 
ship  charges  made  against  tV 
U.  S.  editors. 

The  July  12  issue  of  Stan  and 
Stripes  in  London  carried  the 
story  of  President  Rooseveh't 
fourth  term  statement  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position,  stating  inertly 
the  facts  with  no  elaboration 
It  was  stated  in  a  dispatch  from 
London  that  comments  by  Gov 
Dewey  and  Wendell  WUlkie 
were  cut  because  of  censoidiip 

Delay  in  transmission  was 
given  as  the  cause  by  Army 
News  Service.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  New  York  office  had  hur 
riedly  prepared  a  300-word  story 
for  the  afternoon  edition,  and 
that  the  copy,  unchanged  by 
ANS  was  filed  in  time.  It  ar 
rived  late,  however,  and  the 
commercial  company  charged 
with  its  transmission  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  delay. 

■ 

Ohio  Editor  Severely 
Burned  by  Lightning 

Roy  E.  Dickey,  city  editor  of 
the  Times-Bulletin,  Van  Wen 
O.  was  shocked  and  burned  se¬ 
verely  when  struck  by  lightning 
recently  while  visiting  the  home 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Norma  Hark- 
ness,  near  Zanesville,  O.  The 
Times-Bulletin  editor  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  barn  during  the  storm 
when  the  bolt  struck  the  metai 
roof.  He  was  rendered  uncon 
scious  for  several  minutes. 

His  shirt  was  tom  to  ribbons 
and  his  right  trouser  leg  ripped 
The  bolt  apparently  hit  the  righi 
side  of  his  head  for  his  hair  wis 
singed.  It  then  traveled  downtht 
right  side  of  his  neck,  divkfed 
at  the  right  shoulder  and  wen: 
diagonally  across  both  his  che* 
and  back,  burning  wide  patcbe 
of  flesh. 
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•  tNOIMmiNO  KntAMCH  MtOJKTS 


•  NORTH  AMfIlfCAN  AIK  CARGO 
SBIVfCK 

•  MMJTAKY  ARICRAFT  MOOmCATfON 


•  RllOr,  NAVfOATOR  AND  AfRO 


and  breakfast — trips  in  air-conditioned 
luxury  above  the  weather  and  close  to 
sun  and  stars  —  trips  that  follow  the 
fhortcst,  fastest  way  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  Constellation  comes  on  top  of 
such  notable  TWA  developments  in 
equipment  as  the  DC-2  —  first  over¬ 
night  coast-to-coast  plane,  and  the 
Slratoliner. 

But  though  she  is  the  largest  and  fast¬ 
est  transport  plane  up  to  now,  she 
rides  the  air  as  forerunner  and  hint  of 
greater  things  yet  to  come. 

She  is  one  example  of  how  “TWA  points 
the  way”  in  air  transportation  —  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years 
ahead. 


When  the  Constellation  slant- 
ed  her  40  tons  down  overMlie 
National  Airport  at  Washington,  D.C., 
last  April,  she  underscored  once  more 
how  “TWA  points  the  way”  in  airline 
travel. 


Planned  originally  for  peace  hut  fin¬ 
ished  for  war,  the  Constellation  has 
already  exchanged  the  scarlet  TWA  on 
her  silver  sides  for  the  star  and  bars 
of  the  Army. 

But  in  her  maiden  flight  —  in  a  single 
easy,  unpushed  swoop  from  West  to 
East  —  she  set  a  new  record  of  6  hours 
and  58  minutes  —  and  lifted  a  brief 
curtain  on  the  promise  for  tomorrow. 


Dmigntd  to  carry  57  peacetime  pamengert  in 
luxuriouM  comfort,  the  ConeteUatioa,  now  suipped 
for  action,  can  tratuport  100  fightiiig  men  with 
full  etiuipment. 


IN  AOOinON  fo  providing  regular  Irons- 
conlinentol  commercial  service  in  the  war 
effort  TWA  hai  been  serving  its  country 
through  I 


•  OVatOCMN  AM  TRANSPORT  SfRVICE 


•  ARMT  AIRCRAFT  MtCHANK,  RADIO 
OFfRATDR  AMD  RADIO  MfCHANK 
TRAINING 


She  foretold  trips  from  coast  to  coast 
in  the  brief  span  between  midnight 
Transcontinental 


&  WESTERN  Air.  Inc. 


•  4.0IGMr  fUOHT  TRAINING 
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CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Threatened 
By  Philadelphia  Policy 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  Chairman 

Paul  V.  McNutt  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  had 
urged,  recommended  and  en¬ 
dorsed  the  use  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  in  conjunction  with 
the  recently  instituted  priority 
referrals  plan,  and  specifically 
directed  representatives  of  the 
WMC  to  effect  mutual  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangements  for  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  program.  Claude  O. 
Lanciano,  erstwhile  acting  area 
director  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  area,  instituted  an  iron¬ 
clad  control  of  all  male  help 
which  resulted  in  a  breakdown 
of  the  new  WMC  program  in 
that  particular  area. 

Following  an  investigation  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  it  was 
learned  that  Lanciano  had  in- 
augurafted  the  plan  in  spite  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  local 
labor  -  management  committee, 
which  stated  that  it  was  “op¬ 
posed  to  the  plan  in  principle" 
and  that  the  plan  was  “unwork¬ 
able  in  practice.” 

Would  Eliminato  Claaaiiied  ' 

Contrary  fio  the  recommended 
policies  of  the  WMC  that  all  ex¬ 
isting  facilities  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  and  mobilization  of  man¬ 
power  be  utilized.  Lanciano's 
plan  called  for  drastic  channel¬ 
ing  of  all  male  workers  through 
the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  This  procedure  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated  the  use  of 
classified  advertising,  as  gate¬ 
hiring  was  prohibited  under  the 
established  regulations. 

On  July  7,  WMC  regional  di¬ 
rector  Frank  L.  McNamee  noti¬ 
fied  WMC  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  “certain  high-prior¬ 
ity  employers”  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  would  be  allowed  to 
hire  outside  the  strict  new  job 
referral  system.  Mr.  McNamee's 
notice  to  the  national  WMC  of¬ 
fice  that  hiring  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  USES  followed  disclosure 
by  the  Inquirer  that  existing  job 
controls  would  result  in  a  se¬ 
rious  bottleneck  in  the  Nation’s 
war  effort. 

Director  McNamee's  ruling 
marks  the  second  time  he  has 
seen  fit  to  step  into  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  and  substitute  sound 
reasoning  and  good  sense  for 
dictatorial  red  tape  which  served 
to  impede  the  war  programs. 
Previously,  Mr.  McNamee  had 
intervened  during  the  inception 
of  the  local  employment  stabili¬ 
zation  program. 

On  July  11.  Director  McNamee 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Carl  B.  Barr  as  the  permanent 
Philadelphia  director  of  the 
WMC  to  succeed  Lanciano,  ef¬ 
fective  on  July  17.  Mr.  Barr,  at 
present,  is  WMC  area  director 
in  Scranton. 

Mr.  McNamee  praised  Lanci¬ 
ano  for  his  work  as  acting  area 
director.  “He  has  done  the  job 


with  wisdom  and  satisfaction  to 
all.”  he  stated,  "but  his  duties 
as  regional  attorney  are  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  from  now  on  Mr. 
Lanciano  will  confine  himself  to 
that  job.” 

Difficulty  with  the  inception 
of  the  priority  referrals  plan  in 
Philadelphia  started  when  WMC 
employment  of  sanctions  against 
a  local  cleaner  and  dyer,  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration  regulations  were 
termed  “high-handed”  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  organized  labor.  Reduc¬ 
ing  the  standing  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  firm  to  a  Class  C  labor  rating, 
which  would  bar  it  from  further 
hiring  through  the  USES,  evoked 
open  defiance  from  Local  85 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Cleaning  and  Dye  House 
Workers  (AFL),  which  has  a 
labor  contract  with  the  firm. 
Union  Threatens  Non-Compliance 

Representatives  of  the  union 
stated  that  they  would  ignore 
the  referrals  plan  and  threatened 
any  worker  with  a  denial  of  a 
union  card  who  left  a  job  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the 
WMC.  They  further  £Kivised  the 
WMC  that  they  would  send 
workers  to  this,  and  other  firms, 
with  which  they  held  contracts. 

Following  this  announcement, 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  repre¬ 
senting  all  local  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  held  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  existing  regulation  which 
permits  hiring  through  union 
halls.  Many  of  the  smaller 
unions  do  not  come  under  this 
ruling  as  they  do  not  have  the 
facilities  for  employing  persons. 

Director  McNamee’s  decision 
to  permit  some  plants  to  hire 
independently  of  the  USES  re¬ 
moved  major  objections  to  the 
job  referral  system  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  labor-management 
committee  recommended  that 
employers  in  the  A-1  and  A-2 
groups  be  given  the  power  to 
hire  at  the  plant  gate,  in  addition 
to  hiring  through  the  USES.  The 
committee  reported  that  it  felt 
such  strict  hiring  controls  were 
not  necessary  in  Philadelphia 
and  that  “gate  hiring  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  war  plants  would  stimulate 
rather  than  hinder  the  job  refer¬ 
ral  plan.” 

Shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  the  priority  referrals  plan  in 
Philadelphia  classified  volume 
was  reported  to  have  dropped 
in  the  Male  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fications  as  much  as  60 'T, .  It  was 
further  stated  that  this  reduction 
in  job  opportunity  offerings  was 
an  important  contributing  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  revision  of  the  local 
program.  Classified  volume  re¬ 
turned  to  normal,  following  Di¬ 
rector  McNamee's  decision. 

Other  sections  of  the  nation 
report  that  Hie  expected  confu¬ 
sion  and  chaos  was  experienced. 
Adjustment  and  the  publicity  of 
local  plans  have  relieved  many 


of  the  situations  which  resulted 
with  the  operation  of  the  refer¬ 
ral  programs.  Many  of  the  local 
newspapers  emphasized  the  fact 
that  both  employer  and  employe 
are  permitted  the  right  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  initial  interview,  prior 
to  the  mandatory  referral  by  the 
USES 

In  New  York  City,  the  USES 
is  issuing  blanket  referrals  to 
those  workers  who  have  applied 
and  qualified  for  them.  In  areas 
where  there  is  an  abundant  labor 
market,  USES  consent  and  refer¬ 
ral  is  arranged  by  a  telephone 
call  by  the  prospective  employer. 
Other  sections,  in  the  Group  I 
and  Group  II  areas,  report  that 
consent  arrangements  have  been 
negotiated  whereby  employers 
are  permitted  to  hire  direct, 
through  newspaper  advertising, 
hiring  halls,  and  other  available 
facilities,  with  clearance  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  USES. 

In  all  instances,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  has  again  proven  itself 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  crucial 
manpower  problem  which  cur¬ 
rently  faces  the  nation.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  job  control 
and  job  direction  is  necessary, 
but  the  greatest  facility  at  the 
disposal  of  the  WMC  for  success¬ 
fully  effecting  this  control  is  the 
classified  advertising  columns  of 
the  Nation’s  press. 

■ 

U.P.'s  Cunningham  to 
Advise  on  Pyle  Film 

By  way  of  taking  a  busman’s 
holiday  from  war  front  report¬ 
ing,  Chris  Cunningham.  United 
Press  correspondent  who  re¬ 
turned  several  weeks  ago  from 
the  Italian  front,  this  week  be¬ 
came  technical  adviser  for  the 
film  production  of  Ernie  Pyle’s 
book,  “G.  I.  Joe”  in  Hollywood. 

In  announcing  Cunningham’s 
between-campaigns  appointment. 
Lester  Cowan,  producer  of  the 
picture,  declared  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  closer-to-truth  por¬ 
trayal  of  newspapermen  on  the 
screen. 

“In  the  past.”  Cowan  said, 
“there  have  been  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  news  men  have  been 
irresponsibly  depicted.  In  this 
case,  we  are  taking  every  means 
to  show  honestly  and  accurately 
the  part  they  are  playing  in  cov¬ 
ering  World  War  II.” 

Cunningham  >a*er  will  plav 
himself  before  the  cameras.  He 
is  one  of  three  press  association 
men  who  will  represent  the  en¬ 
tire  American  press  during  the 
filming.  The  Associated  Press 
and  International  News  Service 
will  delegate  line  correspondents 
later  to  carry  on  the  Hollywood 
assignment. 

■ 

Governmental  Manual 

A  new  edition  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  Manual  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  available 
early  in  September,  it  has  been 
announced  by  the  OWI  Division 
of  Public  Inquiries.  Official  state¬ 
ments  by  every  agency  of  the 
Government  will  appear  in  the 
700-page  book,  including  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches,  with  descriptions  of 
the  agencies,  lists  of  officials, 
explanation  of  functions,  etc. 
Priced  at  $1,  it  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments  at  Washiiiigton. 


Court  Rejects 
FreeSpeechPlea 
In  Labor  Case 

The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  q( 
Appeals  has  ruled  the  Relianct 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Huntini- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  guiity  of  contempt 
of  a  decree  holding  it  in  viok 
tion  of  the  National  Labor  Belt- 
tions  Law,  thereby  rejectlai 
the  company's  plea  of  fra 
speech  offered  in  extenuation  of 
its  acts  in  a  case  involving  the 
International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

The  court  held  that  advertiie 
ments  appearing  in  newspapers 
on  the  eve  or  on  the  day  of  an 
employes’  election  as  well  u 
the  action  of  some  of  the  super 
visors  in  the  plant  amounted  to 
unjustifiable  interference  with 
the  right  of  the  employes  to 
vote  for  a  union  of  their  own 
choice.  The  advertisements 
urged  the  men  to  “Rely  on  Re 
liance,”  while  similar  wordini 
appeared  on  signs  worn  by  2( 
of  the  30  plant  foremen  amt 
foreladies.  Two  cases  were 
cited  in  which  signs  bore  tk 
additional  words,  “Vote  no." 

It  was  “rather  plain  that  the 
respondents  sought  to  convert 
a  contest  which  was  rightfully 
one  between  employes  into  i 
contest  between  groups  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  company,”  tht 
court  stated. 

While  the  management,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  court,  “may  haw 
a  right,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances.  to  express  its  opinioc 
as  to  a  union,  or  its  prefereoct 
between  unions.”  such  a  right 
“certainly  does  not  extend  to 
the  point  where  it  becomei  i 
participant  in  a  contest  to  which 
it  is  not  a  party.” 

■ 

WPB  Names  Shook 

Washington,  July  12 — Donald 
G.  Shook  has  been  appointed 
deputy  director  of  the  Printinj 
and  Publishing  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  will 
serve  as  acting  director  ct  the 
magazine  and  periodical  section 
He  formerly  was  special  assiit- 
ant  in  the  Forest  Products  Divi¬ 
sion  and  a  consultant  to  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion.  Before  entering  goven- 
ment  service  he  was  10  years* 
the  National  Geographic  staff. 
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Yie  can  t, 
nap 

\fiQ  can 
anyvl^®^® 
they  sayl" 

ar  overseas 


Whenthey’repass* 
ing  out  the  medals, 
they  may  pass  him  by. 

When  they’re  looking 
for  headline  heroes,  he 
may  be  overlooked. 

But  on  every  battlefront  of  the 
war,  from  New  Guinea  to  Nor* 
laanuy,  you’ll  find  him  up  where  the 
shooting  is . . .  rolling  supply  trains  in. 

He’s  the  G.  I.  "boomer” — the  ioldier-railroadtr 
of  the  Military  Railway  Service,  And  he  risks  his 
neck  24  hours  a  day  to  keep  fighting  equipment 
on  the  move. 

He  builds  his  own  tracks  when  he  has  to.  He 
repairs  his  own  rolling  stock.  He  runs  ammuni¬ 
tion,  medicine  and  foooright  up  under  the  enemy’s 
guns.  It’s  the  toughest  railroading  in  the  world 
.  . .  and  it  gets  tougher  with  every  mile  he  moves 
toward  Tokyo  and  Berlin. 

Our  railroading  job  over  here  .  .  .  the  job  of 
backing  him  up  .  .  .  gets  tougher  every  day,  too. 
For  now,  in  addition  to  moving  more  men,  more 
guns,  more  fighting  supplies  to  embarkation  ports, 
we  are  faced  with  a  new  responsibility — that  of 
carrying  the  wounded  from  hospital  ships  to  hos¬ 
pitals  throughout  the  country.  And  these  returning 
heroes  are  entitled  to  first  priority  on  every  railway 
line  in  America. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  biggest  job  the  railroads 
have  ever  tackled  . . . 

And  only  by  even  closer  cooperation  between  the 
railroads  and  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
.  .  .  only  by  even  greater  understanding  on  the 
part  of  railway  passengers  . . .  can  this  bigger  job 
be  done. 


Briton  Attacks  Chi.; 
Mayor,  Press  Object 


CHICAGO,  July  11— In  a  way 

reminiscent  of  the  late  Mayor 
William  Hale  Thompson’s  feud 
with  King  George  of  England, 
the  Lion's  tail  is  again  being 
twisted  in  Chicago — or  maybe 
it’s  Chicago’s  tail  being  twisted 
by  the  Lion. 

Anyway  something  is  being 
twisted,  and  Mayor  Edward  C. 
Kelly  is  bubbling  with  wrath. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  run  an 
editorial  entitled  “The  Spirit  of 
’76“  and  Chicago’s  four  other 
daily  newspapers,  which  are  in¬ 
volved  at  least  by  implication, 
are  looking  on  uncertainly  won¬ 
dering  whether  to  pile  in  or 
just  sniff  and  go  on  about  their 
business. 

Briton  Is  First  Twister 

First  twist  was  administered 
by  C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Express  who  was  in  Chicago 
for  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  He  wrote  a  piece 
for  his  paper  finding  all  kinds 
of  things  the  matter  with  Chi¬ 
cago,  including  slackness  in  gaso¬ 
line  rationing,  strip  tease  girls 
who  insist  on  sitting  on  your 
table  at  night  clubs,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  whiskey  for  70  cents, 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Among  his  charges  were  that 
“At  first  glance  you  would  think 
Chicago  doesn’t  know  there  is 
a  war  on  ...  .  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  rationing  is  due  in  part  to 
the  Chicago  'Tribune,  which  for 
months  now  has  been  telling 
its  readers  that  rationing,  price 
control,  'and  other  necessary 
evils  of  war  are  merely  products 
of  New  Deal  burocracy  .  .  .  . 
the  Tribune  leads  public  think¬ 
ing  in  a  popular  intention  to 
return  after  the  war  to  a  status 
quo.’’ 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  is  “just  one 
who  is  fighting  hard  to  prove  to 
Chicago  that  it  is  getting  ready 
for  re-entry  into  a  fool’s  para¬ 
dise,”  wrote  Correspondent 
Thompson.  Ranging  on  the  side 
of  Field’s  Sun.  he  said,  are  the 
Chicago  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  “are  fighting 
hard  but  realize  they  have  an 
uphill  fight  ahead.” 

Thro^h  the  Tribune  people 
are  being  told  constantly  that 
American  soldiers  are  not  fight¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  rule  of  Am¬ 
erica  by  a  gauleiter  or  a  Jap¬ 
anese  war  lord,  but  to  save  the 
British  empire  from  extinction, 
Mr.  Thompson  declared.  As  a 
result  the  people  naturally  are 
not  unsympathetic  to  cries  that 
the  bovs  be  brought  home  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  “They 
would  not  stomach  a  negotiated 
peace  to  hasten  their  return,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  will 
stomach  any  post-armistice  du¬ 
ties  abroad  for  their  men. 

“I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
to  some  extent  Col.  McCormick 
reflects  as  well  as  leads,  and  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
should  not  be  taken  too  lightly. 
To  believe  that  there  is  not  some 


fairly  strong  support  for  his  new 
packaging  of  an  old  commodity 
which  we  might  call  ‘isolation¬ 
ism’  is  just  wishful  thinking.” 

Thompson’s  piece  was  re¬ 
ported  by  E.  R.  Norderer  of  the 
Tribune  Press  Service  in  London 
in  a  Page  1  Tribune  story.  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Mayor  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  reply.  Leaving  the  Tribune  to 
shift  in  its  own  defense,  he  cut 
loose  at  the  “don't  know  there’s 
a  war  on,  gasoline  rationing, 
strip  tease  girl”  accusations.  Ig¬ 
noring  Mr.  Thompson  s  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  his  statement,  that 
while  at  first  glance  Chicago 
doesn't  seem  to  know  there’s  a 
war  on  at  second  glance  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  Chicago  is 
very  deeply  in  the  war  indeed. 
Mayor  Kelly  stormed,  in  effect, 
"Why  the  very  idea!” 

“This  story  by  a  fly-by-night 
writer  isn't  worth  answering,”  he 
answered.  “It  was  simply  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  his  part  to  show  his 
employers  he  actually  had  been 
here. 

Defends  Strip  Teasers 

“The  British  boast  about  their 
courage  and  how  they  fight 
when  their  backs  are  to  the  wall 
and  they  are  holding  the  fort 
alone.  They  did  that,  but  they 
knew  we  were  coming  to  their 
aid.  They  would  have  been 
scared  to  death  if  they  hadn’t 
known  we  were  on  the  way. 
Thompson  should  have  visit^ 
some  war  industries  and  proved 
to  himself  that  Chicago  knows 
it  is  deep  in  the  war — as  deep 
as  any  city  in  the  world.” 

Mayor  Kelly  flatly  denied  that 
strip  tease  girls  sit  at  patrons’ 
tables,  but  ignored  the  charge 
of  70-cent  whisky  which  Mr. 
Thompson  said  “is  served  in 
places  so  dark  you  can’t  tell 
what  a  small  portion  you're  get¬ 
ting.  and  so  hot  you  have  to 
drink  plenty.” 

Paul  A.  H.  Shults,  acting  area 
director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  answered  the  gas 
rationing  charge;  “It  isn’t  true.” 

London  Times  Joins  In 

Meanwhile  the  London  Times 
had  wound  up  and  let  one  fly 
at  the  Tribune,  calling  that 
paper  “a  stern  and  unbending 
defender  of  the  ‘Spirit  of  76’.” 
That  one  was  right  up  the  Trib¬ 
une's  well-known  alley  and  the 
Tribune  editorial  staff  leaned 
on  it: 

“The  Tribune  takes  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  recent 
references  to  this  newspaper  in 
the  London  press. 

“The  London  Times  described 
us  the  other  day  in  an  editorial 
of  imposing  dimensions  as  the 
leader  among  the  ‘stern  and  un¬ 
bending  defenders  of  the  ‘spirit 
of  ’76.’  The  reference  was  not 
intended  to  be  complimentary. 
The  editor  of  the  Times  wish^ 
his  readers  to  believe  that 
Americans  who  regard  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country  as 
their  most  precious  heritage  are 
the  victims  of  illusion.  They  are 
living  in  the  past.  Their  atti¬ 


tude  is  ‘very  human  if,  intellec¬ 
tually  speaking,  not  very  im¬ 
pressive.’  Millions  of  Americans 
share  it.  he  adds. 

“It  would  be  remarkable  if 
they  didn’t.  The  spirit  of  ‘76  has 
made  America  not  only  the 
strongest  but  the  freest  nation 
in  the  world,  as  Englishmen 
should  know.  .  .  .• 

“It  is  likewise  gratifying  to 
note  the  comment  of  Mr.  C.  V.  R. 
Thompson,  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Express  who 
visited  Chicago  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention.  The  Trib¬ 
une,  he  has  discovered,  not  only 
is  leading  the  formation  of  opin¬ 
ion  but  is  reflecting  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion.  We  have  often 
made  the  same  points  our¬ 
selves.  .  .  . 

“The  spirit  of  ’76  is  dominant 
in  this  country.  The  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  our  national 
independence  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  theory  is  not  weakening.  It 
is  well  that  Englishmen  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  this  truth,  and 
we  are  glad  that  we  have  been 
able  to  help  them  see  it.  The 
knowledge  may  spare  them  some 
disappointments.’’ 

There  the  argument  rests. 
Whether  the  last  tail  has  been 
twisted,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

■ 

Harding  Resigns 
From  Omaha 
World-Herald 

J.  M.  Harding  for  six  and  a 
half  years  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  re¬ 
signed  July  10.  Mr.  Harding 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he 
had  no  immediate  publishing 
plans  but  that  he  would  vacation 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer  and 
open  an  office  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  to 
handle  his  personal  affairs. 

Mr.  Harding  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  national  scrap 
metal  drive  in  the  fall  of  1942. 
He  and  Henry  Doorly,  publisher, 
developed  the  “Nebraska  Plan” 
which  was  used  as  the  formula 
for  the  nationwide  drive  under 
the  Newspapers’  United  Scrap 
Metal  Drive  Committee.  Donald 
Nelson  of  the  WPB  turned  to 
the  two  World-Herald  execu¬ 
tives  for  assistance  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  national  plan  and  Mr. 
Harding  was  loaned  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  committee  as  a  director 
where  he  played  a  large  part  in 
putting  the  drive  over  the  top. 
The  World-Herald  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  1942  for  its  Neb¬ 
raska  Plan. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  World-Herald,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harding  Cream  Co.. 
Omaha,  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

■ 

Conservation  Booklet 

Washington,  July  12  —  War 
Production  Board  suggestions 
to  states  and  municipalities  for 
paper  conservation  have  been 
prepared  in  booklet  form  and 
are  being  sent  to  governors  and 
mayors.  The  principal  recom¬ 
mendation  is  curtailment  in 
public  printing. 

EDITOR  ft 


Press  Freedom 
An  Issue  in 
Esquire  Case 

Washington,  July  11 — The  ie 
sue  whether  the  manner  in  whki 
Postmaster  General  Fraii  c 
Walker  has  exercised  supervi 
sion  over  second-class  raailiuii 
constitutes  an  abridgmrato! 
press  freedom  was  placed  befott 
District  Court  here  this  weekk 
an  appeal  by  Esquire  Magaiin, 
from  an  order  by  Walker. 

The  Postmaster  General  has 
decreed  that  the  magazine  tnav 
not  be  handled  as  second-claa 
matter  because  its  content,  a 
his  opinion,  does  not  quali^  i: 
for  the  low  rate.  By  agreemec; 
between  the  Government  and  the 
publisher,  the  order  has  beet 
held  in  abeyance  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  injunction  stii: 
tried  this  week.  If  the  coc 
upholds  Walker,  the  publi^ 
will  pay  the  difference  betww; 
second  and  fourth-class  rates,  n- 
troactive  to  Feb.  28. 

In  lengthy  hearings  before 
Post  Office  Department  examii- 
ers,  the  'Varga  girl  was  the  tar 
get  for  Government  attorneys 
seeking  to  establish  Walken 
right  to  remove  the  magazine 
from  second-class  mailing.  Ser 
eral  filing  cases  of  exhibits  an 
before  District  Court  but  it  to 
indicated  that  the  legal  issue- 
whether  press  freedom  is  vio¬ 
lated — rather  than  the  drawins 
will  be  the  point  of  contentioc 

Bruce  Bromley,  chief  of  Er 
quire’s  legal  staff,  opened  will 
the  charge  against  Walker: 

“Here  is  a  man  who,  if  hr 
sees  a  periodical  which  doesnoi 
in  his  opinion,  contribute  to 
public  benefit,  he  can  restrict  i: 
from  the  mails.  If  he  reads  i 
comment  he  doesn't  like  con¬ 
cerning  the  Democraf-'’  atatfonn 
for  example,  he  could  bar  it 

For  the  Government,  Attorney 
Benedict  Deinard  replied  thalEi 
quire  is  not  banned  from  the  mas 
but  can  be  handled  at  the  rate 
fon-id  appronriate  by  Walker 

But  the  effect  of  that  ruling 
Bromley  protested,  would  be 
to  increase  postage  charges  $500- 
000  a  year  over  the  SIO.M 
monthly  fee  no'v  r>aid.  "We 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  money 
we  don’t  make  that  much.”  be 
told  presiding  Judge  T.  Whi! 
field  Davidson. 

A  decision  against  Esquire 
would  be  likely  to  affect  tbe 
mailing  privileges  of  other  pub 
lications.  it  was  indicated  by  tbe 
Government  attorney. 

“Other  magazines  have  b* 
the  privilege  which  they  prob 
ably  shouldn't  have  had.  H 
doesn’t  mean  that  because  th» 
magazines  are  now  receiviR 
second-class  permits  they  wb 
continue  to  receive  them  if  tbe 
Postmaster  General's  order 
stands.” 

■ 

Bullitt  War  Reporter 

Washington,  July  13 — Williw 
C.  Bullitt,  who  was  a  Philade 
phia  newspaperman  before  be 
entered  diplomatic  service,  ii 
turning  to  his  first  profe*^ 
with  an  assignment  to  cover  tbe 
war  fronts  for  Life  magazin*- 

PUILISHER  for  Jaly  IS,  IH* 
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A  long  fly  to  right  held,  and  Mrs.  Brown’s  kitchen 
window  had  a  hole  on  both  sides. 


It  was  a  brand-new  ball,  and  Billy  just  had  to  get  it. 
“Please,  Mrs.  Brown,  could  I  work  it  out  in  chores  after 
school.?  I’ll  clean  your  cellar,  mow  your  lawn  or  do 
your  shopping.” 


.Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  known  Billy  since  he  was  born, 
smiled.  “Well,  I  certainly  could  use  some  help  around 
here,  Billy.  You  show  up  Saturday  morning  and  we’ll 
call  it  square.  You  can’t  shop  for  me,  because  /  lik,e  to 
go  down  to  the  stores  myself  and  see  what  I’m  getting, 
but  you  can  come  along,  and  help  me  carry  my  bundles 
home.  That  way  I  can  save  some  gas,  too.” 


‘I’ll  see  you  Saturday. 


There  are  a  million  Mrs.  Browns  in  “Our  Town,”  Pa. 
.  .  .  the  State’s  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  Last  year  they  handled  the  spending  of  $900,- 
000,000 — a  budget  greater  than  any  of  21  entire  States. 


Shopping  has  always  been  a  personal,  serious  business  with 
the  women  of  “Our  Town.”  How  much  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  your  business  depends  pretty  much  on  how 
well,  and  how  regularly,  you  talk  to  them  .  .  .  via  their 
local  newspapers. 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Fashion  Editors 
View  Gotham's 
Latest  Styles 

It  may  have  been  bad  luck  for 
Los  Angeles  that  Paris  hit  the 
Nazi  skids  as  a  fashion  center 
just  as  New  York  City  found  its 
market  for  clothes  slipping  and 
decided  to  do  something  about 
it,  for  the  combination  of  events 
launched  New  York  as  con¬ 
tender  for  the  title  of  world 
clothes  center  and  this  week 
brought  78  fashion  editors  from 
all  parts  of  the  union  and  even 
Canada  to  view  hundreds  of 
new  creations  by  Gotham’s  best 
designers  and  wire  home  to  their 
papers  the  news  that  skirts  will 
be  wider  and  capes  more  pre¬ 
valent  on  the  country’s  most 
expensively  dressed  women  this 
fall. 

The  occasion  was  the  third 
semi-annual  “National  Press 
Week’’  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute  since  the 
$500,000,000  a  year  industry 
handed  its  publicity  problems  to 
Eleanor  Lambert  and  her 
agency. 

More  Fashion  Experts  Attend 

Since  then  formats  have 
climbed  to  the  knees  and — some 
of  them — back  down  again,  and 
the  delegation  of  fashion  edi¬ 
tors,  all  from  outside  New  York 
City,  grown  from  55  to  61,  then 
to  78  at  the  sessions  which  op¬ 
ened  July  10. 

No  accident  brought  the  larg¬ 
est  delegations  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  which,  through  the  mov¬ 
ies,  its  semi-annual  Market 
Week  and  publicity  bandied  by 
the  Hillman-Shane-Breyer  agen¬ 
cy,  has  made  no  small  bid  for 
fashion  supremacy. 

The  New  York  Dress  Insti¬ 
tute’s  ambitious  promo  ti  on 
started  back  in  1941  when  the 
manufacturers  and  labor  unions 
found  the  New  York  clothing 
business  declining  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  Institute  to  rebuild  the 
industry.  Fashion  editors  then 
could  no  longer  travel  to  Paris 
for  the  “Season,”  and  Eleanor 
Lambert,  after  she  acquired  the 
account  about  two  years  ago, 
took  advantage  of  the  hiatus  to 
invite  woman’s  page  editors 
from  U,  S.  and  Canadian  cities 
to  New  York  and  to  entertain 
them  with  meals,  champagne 
and  souvenirs — everything  Paris 
could  have  offered  except  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  the  ocean 
voyage. 

The  trip  has  proved  increas¬ 
ingly  popular,  but  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  a  businesslike  affair. 
The  fashion  editors  attend  four 
or  five  sessions  each  day,  with 
rapid  demonstration  of  hundreds 
of  designs  in  shoes,  gowns  and 
accessories,  requiring  expert 
knowledge  of  style  trends.  Be- 
for  the  evening  sessions,  if  they 
write  for  morning  papers,  after 
those  sessions  if  they  serve  the 
p.m.  field,  they  must  retire  to 
the  Institute  pressroom  and  type 
and  file  their  reports. 

They  can’t  drink  much  cham¬ 
pagne  and  keep  to  that  schedule, 
one  fashion  editor  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  meetings  furnish  not  only 
general  fashion  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  now  and  for  Sun¬ 


day’s  edition,  but  also  provide 
copy  for  style  notes  throughout 
the  coming  season. 

Service  to  the  fashion  writers 
does  not  end  with  the  twice-a- 
year  trip.  The  Lambert  agency 
furnishes  monthly  and  sea.sonal 
stories  on  the  trends  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  special  events,  and  any 
woman’s  editor  may  write  or 
telegraph  for  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  garments  being 
handled  by  her  home  town  mer¬ 
chants. 

In  addition  Miss  Lambert  has 
been  concerned  in  several  plans 
which  have  stirred  public  in¬ 
terest  and  newspaper  comment; 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  prospective 
fashion  center,  cooperation  in 
the  Institute  by  the  accessory 
houses,  “Winnie,”  the  American 
Fashion  Critics  Award  by  Coty, 
Inc.,  a  fashion  group  in  the 
Museum  of  Costume  Art,  and  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  the  fashions 
of  all  wars  now  visiting  muse¬ 
ums  throughout  the  country. 

’The  fashion  editors  of  Goth¬ 
am’s  papers  and  women's  maga¬ 
zines  have  their  own  showings 
as  used  later  in  the  season. 

Post-war  plans  are  outlined. 
New  York  would  like  to  reverse 
the  stream  of  ocean  traffic  and 
bring  South  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  journalists  here  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  press  week. 


Prosecution  Urged 
For  Paper  Violations 

continued  from  page  7 


an  appeal  was  based  and  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  refute  un¬ 
true  claims. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Holcomb,  chairman 
of  the  appeals  board,  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  policy,  recently 
widely  discussed,  of  taking  into 
consideration  “excessive  deteri¬ 
oration  and  progressive  impov¬ 
erishment.”  In  essence  this  pol¬ 
icy  seeks  to  restore  hard-hit 
newspapers  to  their  former  com¬ 
petitive  positions.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  against  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  rule  because,  it  was 
agreed,  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  a  formula  to  carry  it 
out. 

Director  A.  R.  Treanor  was  re¬ 
quested  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  determine  the  field  or  area  of 
publications  coming  within  L- 
240,  the  newsprint  limitation 
order.  Behind  that  adroit  use 
of  language  is  the  fundamental, 
and  sometimes  troublesome 
question;  What  is  a  newspaper? 
Many  publications  have  been 
found  to  lie  somewhere  between 
a  magazine  and  a  newspaper, 
or  between  a  newspaper  and  a 
free-distribution  advertising  or 
propaganda  sheet. 

The  special  committee  would 
be  expected  to  devise  uniform 
tests  to  determine  when  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  newspaper  and 
when  it  is  not.  Also  to  be  stud¬ 
ied,  and  recommended  on,  is 
treatment  to  be  accorded  new 
publications  coming  into  the 
field.  Some  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  to  freeze  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  at  present  level 
might  involve  a  suppression  of 
free  press. 

The  recommendation  of  a 
publisher’s  committee  to  stand¬ 
ardize  on  32-pound  newsprint  in¬ 
stead  of  asking  Canadian  mills 
to  supply  that  weight  and  also 


30-pound  paper,  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  regulation  has  been 
in  effect  since  July  1  and  today’s 
action  was  a  ratification  vote. 
An  added  provision  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  permit  publishers 
who  have  lightweight  newsprint 
in  inventory  to  consume  that  pa¬ 
per  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
heavier  weight,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  a  cut  in  poundage  involved 
in  their  quotas,  to  offset  the 
additional  printing  surface 
gained. 

The  overall  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  be  good 
with  prospect  of  receipts  meet¬ 
ing  estimated  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  unless  there  is  a  break¬ 
down  in  delivery  of  pulpwood  to 
the  Canadian  mills. 

The  committee  was  advised 
that  75  instances  have  been  un¬ 
covered  where  publishers  ord¬ 
ered  more  than  their  allowable 
quota  of  newsprint  from  Cana¬ 
dian  producers,  for  July.  The 
overage  aggregated  9,000  tons. 
Letters  have  been  sent  to  them 
ordering  a  cutback  to  authorized 
tonnage. 

Recommended  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  L-240  to  permit  periodi¬ 
cals  which  were  in  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  class  in  1941  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  their  1941  gross 
paper  consumption  minus  cur¬ 
tailment  applied  to  other  papers. 

The  committee  proposed  that 
small  papers  which  now  may 
use  up  to  25  tons  of  paper  quar¬ 
terly  be  restricted  to  their  ac¬ 
tual  1943  consumption.  “Special 
publications,”  which  include 
those  of  benevolent,  fraternal, 
labor  and  other  groups,  would 
be  frozen  at  their  1943  tonnage 
under  the  same  proposal.  These 
papers  are  unlimited  as  to  paper 
consumption  at  present. 

A  special  committee  which 
had  been  studying  the  question 
whether  smaller  newspapers  are 
making  sufficient  contribution  to 
curtailment  of  newspaper  use, 
reported  affirmatively.  The  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  sliding  scale  has  been 
substantiated  by  a  sampling,  it 
was  reported. 

Director  Treanor  announced 
to  the  committee  that  he  will  *«- 
tire  soon  from  the  post  of  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Branch,  and  Fleming 
Newbold,  Washington  Star,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  from 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

■ 

CCF  Leader  Urges 
Ne'wrspaper  for  Group 

Regina,  Sask..  July  13 — Pre¬ 
mier  T.  C.  Douglas  told  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  section  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Commonwealth  Federation, 
a  socialist  organization  popularly 
known  as  the  “CCF,”  that  “we 
must  have  a  powerful  newspaper 
and  a  radio  station.” 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  predicted 
that  J.  Coldwell,  CCF  leader, 
would  be  next  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  said  that  by  having 
a  newspaper  and  radio  station, 
“the  point  of  view  of  our  move¬ 
ment  and  the  policies  of  the 
people’s  government  may  be 
made  clear  to  the  belief  without 
distortion  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.” 


EDITOR  t, 


WAC  Compcdgjl 
Again  Centers 
In  Newspapeis 


Plans  for  the  coming  WAC,^. 
cruitment  drive  will  again  ij. 
elude  extensive  use  of  newspann 
advertising,  according  to  Herbcn 
Lenz,  Young  &  Rubicam  accow 
executive  just  back  from  j 
Washington  conference  niU) 
Army  officials.  Two  campain 
one  in  daily  newspapers  and^ 
in  weekly  newspapers,  will  slut 
the  end  of  this  month. 

“Very  careful  considerati«i 
has  been  given  to  radio  as  a  oe 
dium  for  this  particular  project 
Mr.  Lenz  said  when  asked  fori 
statement  regarding  the  reqw* 
made  recently  by  Lewis  Avtrj 
of  the  National  Associafigi 
of  Broadcasters,  that  radio  te 
used  exclusively  for  WAC  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“However,”  he  added.  > 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ub- 
ravel  certain  definite  limitatiom 
Since  this  campaign  is  operatiiii 
on  the  basis  of  cycles  insUii 
of  over  a  period  of  a  year  it  i 
possible  that  by  fall  these  diii- 
culties  can  be  cleared  up.” 

One  of  the  difficulties  coo 
nected  with  the  use  of  radio 
Mr.  Lenz  explained,  is  that  Wii 
Department  policy  does  not  per 
mil  the  use  of  only  a  portion  d 
a  medium.  Within  a  given  for 
mula,  he  continued,  if  one  sta¬ 
tion,  for  example,  is  used,  il 
must  be. 

He  further  stated  that  then 
are  better  than  800  local  statkn 
throughout  the  country  and  that 
Mr.  Avery’s  group  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  these. 

Starting  the  week  of  July  11 
and  continuing  until  Octoto. 
daily  papers  throughout  th 
country  will  carry  1,000-liK 
WAC  ads.  and  beginning  tk 
week  of  July  24,  8,800  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  town 
of  less  than  10,000  people  wH 
place  800-line  ads. 

Insertions  in  magazines  wil 
begin  in  September.  Both  full- 
color  and  black  and  white  adi 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  tk 
campaign.  “We  are  using  every 
magazine  that  will  give  u 
space,”  Mr.  Lenz  specified,  “ak 
they  have  been  very  coopeir 
tive.” 

Outdoor  billboards  will  alsok 
used  in  this  campaign  cycle. 


Amslrali* 


m  Th*  only  lournul  givkf  * 
newt  of  advartisun,  edv* 
lag,  publishing,  prlnl^ 
commarclal  broadcaktat  * 
Auth^  and  Naw  Zaahd 


If  jroa  ara  planning  “I****? 
pafgns  or  ara  IntarasM  ' 
Htaaa  tarrlterlas  raad 


NEWSPAPER  NEVIS 

SydRpy.  A«stroRt 

-■ubllthad  Monthly,  SubKrIptlon  rata  M 
par  year  post  rraa 

iEORGE  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  MR 
;uit»  I  TOO,  Tlmot  Towar,  N.  Y.  11,  R 
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Wisconsin  Newsman  on 
Double  Duty  in  India 

Besides  his  war  duties  as  a 
staff  sergeant  in  India,  Jesse  P. 
Sincere,  formerly  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  finds  time  for  such 
extra  -*  curricular  activities  as 
managing  the  circulation  for  the 
Command  Post,  a  service  week¬ 
ly  covering  the  China-India- 
Burma  front  and  organizing  a 
club  for  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  men  and  women  stationed  in 
the  C-B-I  theatre. 

All  in  the  day's  or  night's 
work,  also,  was  the  invasion  ex¬ 
tra  which  S/Sgt.  Sincere  with 
the  help  of  two  other  men  went 
to  work  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  first  news  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  came  over  the  teletype 
machines.  They  turned  out  a 
one-page  extra  with  the  black 
headline  "Europe  Is  Invaded.” 
The  sergeant  sent  a  copy  of  the 
page  to  his  home  paper  with  an 
accompanying  letter  which  told 
how  he  "loved  being  out  with 
this  extra  in  the  camp  at  2  a.m.” 
and  of  their  being  “highly  com¬ 
plimented  for  this  effort”  by 
the  general. 

As  a  loyal  Wisconsin  citizen, 
Sgt.  Sincere  organized  the  “Wis¬ 
consin  Club”  and  promoted  it 
until  its  membership  now  num¬ 
bers  115  service  personnel  rep¬ 
resenting  the  state. 
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Hotchkiss  Heads 
West  Coast  Group 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
was  elected  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists  at  the  di¬ 
rectors’  luncheon  July  6,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ernest  A.  Foster,  man¬ 
ager  <rf  United  Press. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
William  Shea,  publisher,  Culver 
City  Star-News,  vice-president. 
^  Neil  Murray,  publisher,  El 
Monte  Herald,  secretary.  Dean 
Roy  L.  French,  University  of 
Southern  California  school  of 
journalism,  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer.  ■ 

Circulation  Men 
Name  G.  T.  Latham 

Gerald  T.  Latham,  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  at  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  re¬ 
cently.  Other  officers  chosen 
were: 

H.  F.  Gates,  Vancouver  ( B.  C. ) 
^n,  first  vice-president;  Hunt 
Clark,  Salem  Oregon  Statesman, 
second  vice-president;  David  H. 
Smith,  Portland,  secretary-treas- 
urw.  Directors  elected  were 
A  F.  Peterson,  Portland  Journal 
«nd  Ame  Strommer  of  the  Eu- 
sene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard. 


Uses  Waste  Newspric 


In  an  effort  to  save  pap 
nionthly  emplc 
plication  at  the  New  Yc 
Oaily  News,  is  now  printing 
<“*naged  rotogravure  newspr 
il“'^ed  in  the  News  pressroc 
»ving  paper  is  the  concern 
W  of  us,”  It  was  explained 
w  latest  issue,  "and  we  are  c< 
Bdent  you  will  approve  of  t 
®*thod  of  helping  to  consei 
P*Per.”  The  paper  formei 
a  heavy,  slick  stock. 


I  TOR  ft  FUlLISHIRfar 


THIS  IS  TOLEDO 


dNE  OF  AMERICA’S  GREAT  OIL  REHMNG  CENTERS 


Rail,  water  and  pipeline  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  find  a  focussing  point  in  Toledo,  which 
on  account  of  its  location  is  entitled  to  be 
called  "Pivot  City  of  the  Great  Lakes." 

These  advanuges  contribute  to  the  steadily 
growing  prominence  of  the  Toledo  area  in 
oil  refining.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  oil 
refining  center  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  Chicago  distria. 


Four  major  oil  refining  companies  have  large 
refineries  here,  while  a  fifth  is  now  developing 
extensive  pipeline,  storage  and  shipping 
facilities. 

The  annual  dollar  volume  of  refined  petroleum 
produas  exceeds  ten  per  cent  of  all  manu¬ 
factured  products  in  the  Toledo  industrial 
area  and  ranks  first  in  value  of  products  among 
all  the  various  Toledo  industries. 


. . .  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

One  of  Americans  Great  Newepapero 

The  continued  story  of  Toledo’s  industrial  growth  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  is 
recorded  in  the  files  of  The  Blade,  going  back  even  beyond  the  time  when  the 
city  was  founded  in  1837.  The  Blade  is  proud  of  its  long  identity  with  Toledo 
and  of  the  type  of  service  which  it  has  been  able  to  render  to  this  community. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

One*  of  Arnsrii'n'm  firsts  t  \*»srHpap0>rH 

REPRESENTEO  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  AS&OC:aTES 
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ALBERT  C.  BUSS,  78,  editor 

and  publisher  o£  the  St.  Marys 
(O. )  Leader,  died  June  25,  two 
weeks  after  he  suffered  a  stroke 
at  work  in  his  office. 

John  F.  DeHaven,  69,  who 
served  for  nine  years  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  died  July 
5,  after  eight  years’  illness. 

Guy  M.  Chase,  57,  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  last  26  years,  died 
July  8  after  a  heart  attack. 

W.  Howard  Millar,  48,  vice- 
president  of  the  Doremus  &  Co. 
advertising  agency,  died  July  8 
after  a  heart  attack  on  a  golf 
course.  Thirty  years  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  he  had  been 
an  account  executive  with  the 
company  12  years  before  his 
promotion  last  December. 

Ptc.  Fred  Altman,  26,  of  the 
photo  desk  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  first  Mirror  man  to  die 
in  battle,  was  wounded  June 
12  in  Normandy  and  died  10 
days  later. 

Daniel  Joseph  Danker,  Jr.,  41, 
vice-president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  and  president  of  the 
Hollywood  branch,  died  July  6 
in  Hollywood  of  a  heart  attack. 

John  L.  Finegan,  Jr.,  sports 
reporter  for  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal  since  1942,  died 
July  3. 

Miss  Lily  Ryder  Gracey,  84, 
retired  writer  for  religious  pub¬ 
lications  and  sister  of  W.  A. 
Gracey,  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
died  July  9  in  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium. 

Maj.  Frederick  Silvebstein, 
47,  former  newspaperman  and 
film  writer,  died  July  7  at  Staten 
Island. 

Francis  Patrick  Gallagher, 
70,  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  from  1917  to  1922,  died 
June  28  in  Los  Angeles.  He  had 
earlier  written  for  the  New  York 
Journal,  Chicago  Examiner, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee. 

Kenneth  McKay,  65,  for  40 
years  a  reporter  on  Toronto, 
Ont,  newspapers,  died’ July  8  at 
his  home  in  Toronto.  For  17 
years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  .Telegram,  and  for  the 
past  23  years  had  been  munici¬ 
pal,  parliamentary  and  law 
courts  reporter  for  the  Star. 

William  Arthur  Winterbot- 
TOM,  60,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  R.  C.  A.  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  aa  authority 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  inter¬ 
national  communications,  died 
July  8  after  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Bayside,  L.  I. 

Chester  C.  Platt,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Co.,  died  recently  in  Hen¬ 
dersonville,  N.  C.,  where  he  was 
vacationing. 

PvT.  Raymond  J.  Marsack,  36, 
linotype  operator,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  was  killed  in  action  with 
the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy. 

George  Gerald  Otto,  49,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Al¬ 


ton,  Ill.,  and  originator  of  the 
national  waste  paper  salvage 
campaign,  died  July  4  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  after  two  months’ 
illness  from  heart  disease.  Be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor  he  foresaw 
the  need  for  paper  and  cardboard 
salvage  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  OPA  and  OPM 
formed  a  national  committee. 
In  1943  he  became  director  of 
the  paper  board  division  of 
WPB. 

"Handie-Talkie"  Aids 
Press  at  Sports  Event 

U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps’ 
“Handie-Talkie”  radio  equip¬ 
ment  was  introduced  to  the  field 
of  sports  news  coverage  at  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Victory  National  open 
golf  tournament  recently  when 
scorers  and  sports  writers  tested 
the  unit  as  a  method  of  report¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

The  equipment  only  slightly 
larger  than  a  telephone  head¬ 
set,  was  used  by  observers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  greens  throughout  the 
course  to  fiash  scores  beck  to  the 
clubhouse  as  each  competing 
foursome  holed  out. 

It  marked  the  first  time  that 
such  equipment  had  ever  been 
used  at  a  sports  event  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leo  Fisher,  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  it  added  the  hitherto 
lacking  element  of  suspense  and 
action  which  prevails  at  other 
sports  events  where  the  entire 
competition  can  be  checked. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  enthusiastic 
'  over  the  results,  and  feels  there 
may  be  great  possibilities  for  the 
use  of  such  equipment  by  re¬ 
porters  and  sports  writers  after 
the  war.  News  events  could  be 
reported  directly  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  city  desk  by  this  method. 

The  “Handie-Talkie”  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  technicians  of  the 
Motorola  Radio  Division  of  the 
Galvin  Manufacturing  Corp.  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  at  its  Chicago  plant. 
■ 

Women  Win  67  of  70 
SDX  Scholarships 

Seventy  May  and  June  grad¬ 
uates  of  journalism  schools  and 
departments  with  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  journalism  fraternity  chap¬ 
ters  have  received  scholarship 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time— .90  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .50  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  classifiad  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  nevrspaper,  magau’ne,  publicity, 
advertising,  puUishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  BELATIONS 
LABOR  RELATIONS 
BARTON  ft  WINSLOW 

Todd  narton  342  Madison  Avr. 

President  New  York,  N.  V. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  bnyins.  sell- 
ins  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  aar- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  Feighner  Agency,  Naskville,  Mielt. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PUBLICATION 
Properties  bought  and-  sold* 

THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Bnildlng,  Los  Angeles 


awards  given  annually  by  the  ^  OLOVEB  00.,  VENTURA,  OAL. 
fraternity  to  students  placing  in  CONFIDENTIAL  deta  on  deilxabls 
the  upper  10%  of  their  grad-  newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 

uating  classes.  '  '  ■'■■i . _ 

With  their  brother  students  Nowspapors-  For  SaU 

off  to  war,  women  took  67  of  .  .  . , ..Lt.  - 

thA'7n  nwtnrfls  this  vear  at  the  SO  EXTREME  SOUTHWEST 

uie-  to  awaras  inis  year  m  au  weekly,  gross  over  $20,000, 

Collegas  and  universities  repre-  jp>od  pqsipment,  county  seat  city 

seated  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chap-  $,0001,  \rili  sell  for.  $i7,ooo.  half  cash, 
ters.  Professor  Frank  Thayer  for  quick  sale.  Hurry  up.  LEN 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  feighner  aqency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  was  u*  ,  V'T  ''  a  lu  Hj 

chairman  of  the  awards  commit-  Mechaulcal  tquipiweBt  Waeteq 

tee-  WAWTstn 


Newspapers'  For  Sale 

EXTREME  SOUTHWEST 


Mechaeical  Eqelpmeet  Fer'fi 

_ (Coat’d) 

8- UNIT  008S,  sell  as  8  or  4 
presses,  four  color  printing,  AO  Mi 
Also  have  two  Outler-Hammw^ 
veyora  87  feet  and  106  feet  lots  C 
nS2.  Twin  Falla,  Idaho.  ^ 

HOE  SIMPLEX  24-paKe  prsan? 
motor  drive,  casting  equipment  mb 
Priced  at  $4,000.  Write  Oeo.’  C  fti 
ford.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ ^ 

Help  Woeted 
_ AdeoeistratiTO 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  MANAOIlb 
daily  of  30,000  circulation.  Gist  Ig 
particulars  of  experience,  quIM 
tions  and  talary  desired.  Give  nk. 
enee.  Box  649,  Editor  ft 

Help  Waeted 
Advortisisf 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  a^ 
ager  for'  medium  siied  exclusive  tali 
Write  listing  experience,  sslan  » 
pected,  references.  Box  651,  tUm 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  iS 
western  afternoon  daily  4,500  city  ki 
unusual  opportunity  for  top  not^  Ba. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  is  g 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising.  Ht 
must  be  an  organizer  and  exeeithi 
and  have  creative  ability  and  taei 
Art  Layout  and  Promotion.  This  a  1 
market  that  offers  a  tremendone  pea 
war  opportunity.  Good  starting  al¬ 
ary,  splendid  permanent  future  it  ya 
qualify.  Write  to  us.  Mention  aa 
ital  status,  draft  status,  educatioa  «l 
experience  and  enclose  a  recent  pkM 
F.  Ward  Ju.st.  Waukegan  News  Sn 
Majestic  1,  Ill. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— CtyM 
of  handling  top  account  and  tupena 
ing  department  of  small  midwest  diR 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  Write  BextTI. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONLY  OFFICIAL  AFL  weekly  nsn 
paper  in  state,  I'A  hrs.  from  NevTsd 
wants  high  grade  combination  diipliy 
special  edition  salesman  capakU  i 
heading  department.  Permaneak  i-l 
future  on  live  paper.  Box  669,  Edita 
ft  Pnblisher. 

PERMANENT  JOB,  good  fatars  k 

Sleasant  community  45  minutes  fna 
ew  York  for  an  ambitious  advertiiiii 
sale.sman  who  wants  to  connect  wHti 
live  small  daily  newspaper.  Glvs  i|k 
draft  status,  salary  expected,  Mt 
Phone,  wire  or  write  Neal  W.  Phillin 
Business  Manager,  Greenwich  TIai 
Greenwich,  Conn. _ _ 

STAFF  SALESMAN  willing  to  tseUi 
any  worthy  proposition.  Permasoi 
job  with  future  for  intelligent  t» 
scientious  worker.  A  great  oppak 
nity  for  man  with  expcriegpt  a 
smaller  daily  or  weekly.  All  data  h 
eluding  draft  status  and  salary  fa 
letter.  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-Newt 

WANTED;  CLASSIFIED  MANAOB 
Medinm-siied  Indiana  town.  Pifa 
young  man  with  several  years  eipw 
ence  selling  contract  classified  sad  fa 
understands  how  to  develop  irsaifa 
business.  Real  future  for  man  fa 
can  qualify.  Moderate  starting  esliil  | 
llox  684,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Tri  Prfrpgxr-Srrvinfr  Mova  Wida),  1»%  inch  printing  diameter — 
m  raper-Oa'VUig  move  21%  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  same. 

As  a  further  newsprint  con-  Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
servation  measure,  the  Omaha  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


good  eqaipment.  county  seat  city 
$,000t  irill  sell  for.  $17,000,  half  cash, 
for  quick  sale.  Hurry  up.  LEN 
FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Machaaical  Eqaipmaat  Waatad 
WANTED 

Goat  proM.  single  width  (two  pagei 
wide),  12%  in^  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 


(Neb.)  World-Herald  recently 
started  setting  all  want  ads  in 
solid  agate  t}^,  allowing  a  10- 
point  heading  or  signature  line. 


Machaaical  Eqaipmant  For  Sale 

MAGAZINE  ROTARY  PRESSES:  One 
64-paga  Hoa  aud  two  40-page  Hoe 


Classified  cUHtlay  ads  haive  been  Preasoot  deilvcring  aigButurea  10  H  x 
eliminated;:  A .  ttiree-W|i|rt  ^ 

umn  rule  lias  been  sMItviWd  «*i^ 

for  the  former  ft»ar-polnt  fWe  PoTfulI  particulars:’ Thomas  W.  Hall 
on  all  news  columns.  Co..  Stamford,  Conn. 


Help  Waatad 

_ Artiat _ _ 

A  PROMOTION-MINDBD  FENMIl 
VANIA  NEWSPAPER  seeka  u  • 
perienced  artist  for  their  proaefa 
department.  An  excellent  opporWW 
for  the  right  man  or  woman,  wo* 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  Box  619. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ CircaUtioa _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  W 
newspaper  25,000  circulation.  Sfa 
experience,  remuneration  and  Its* J 
erences.  Box  660,  Editor  ft  “ 

lisher. _  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— " 
eastern  Kentucky  daily,  5,000 
tioD,  little  merchant  plan;  countr 
coverage.  Car  neceeaary.  Wen - 
tabllshed,  good  chanoo  for  advifa 
ment.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box- 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


fi.p,tTOR  ,«  F  mL,IS,N|ER  kor  Jaly  ISi 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  V^bur  Forrest 

Assistant  Editor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

in  conjunction  with  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  has 
only  recently  pub- 

Query  on  lished  a  signifi* 

Poat-Wor  cant  correspond- 
„ _ ..  ence  with  United 

Navy  Strength  States  Senators 

which,  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances  in 
the  world  of  news,  would  have 
crea^  more  than  passing  atten¬ 
tion  in  national  and  international 
circles.  Seldom  if  ever,  perhaps, 
have  any  such  number  as  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Senators  replied  to  a 
query  direct  by  mail  so  promptly 
and  with  such  unanimity  of 
sentiment  as  to  our  naval 
strength  after  the  war. 

The  practice  by  newspapers  of 
sounding  out  the  Senate  on  cur¬ 
rent  national  issues  is  not  new. 
A  signiflcant  fact  about  the 
present  query  is  that  it  dealt 
with  the  future  and  brought  re¬ 
plies  from  important  members 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  Committees  and 
others  of  national  fame  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  These  re¬ 
plies  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Senate  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  maintain 
an  adequate  Navy  ranging  from 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world 
to  one  which  meets  all  our  needs 
whatever  they  may  be  from  now 
henceforth. 

2.  A  majority  of  Senators  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  not  too  early 
even  at  this  stage  of  the  war  to 
serve  notice  on  those  who  would 
advise  cutting  down  our  national 
defense  that  this  is  not  a  wise 
or  safe  procedure. 

3.  The  Upper  House  will  not 
countenance  another  naval  limi¬ 
tation  parley  such  as  the  fiasco 
of  1922,  udiich  caused  this  coun¬ 
try  to  sink  to  third  place  among 
world  naval  powers. 

4.  Regardless  of  international 
agreements  or  treaties,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  believes  in  keeping  America’s 
powder  dry  and  In  sufficient 
quantities  for  all  emergencies. 

5.  Regardless  of  the  need  for 
national  economy  and  reduction 
of  taxes  in  the  face  of  a  colossal 
national  debt  members  of  the 
Senate  think  that  saving  at  the 
expense  of  national  defense  is 
not  good  American  policy. 

6.  The  Pearl  Harbor  disaster, 
together  with  subsequent  Amer¬ 
ican  naval  activities,  have  sold 
the  U.  S.  Navy  to  dry  land  states, 
whereas  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  past  has  bMn  among  the  salt 
water  state  representatives  and 
their  constituencies. 

7.  Our  naval  strength  must  be 
sufficient  to  repel  any  foe  that 
would  presume  to  attack  our 
coimtry  or  to  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  our  nationals.  “.  .  .We 
must  remain  on  guard." 

8.  The  insurance  security  for 
future  peace  is  an  el^ient  and 
readily  available  establishment 
for  naval  protection  and  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce. 


ON  THE  ground  that  arms  limi¬ 
tation  talk  has  already  begun 
to  appear  in  some  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  projects,  it 

Letter  to  was  deemed  in- 

gg  teresting  to  ask 

how  the  Senate 

Senators  fgit  about  this. 

Consequently,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  96  Senators: 

“Dear  Senator : 

“The  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  the  civilian  arm  of 
the  Navy — founded  in  part  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  awarded  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  40  years  ago — will  have  as 
one  of  its  principal  post-war 
functions  that  of  keeping  the 
American  people  informed  of 
the  vital  national  need  for  an 
adequate  peace-time  Navy.  None 
can  say  when  the  war  will  end. 
Right  now,  however,  there  is 
talk  which  has  the  familiar  ring 
of  a  quarter  century  ago — the 
radical  reduction  of  our  arma¬ 
ments  immediately  upon  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  There  can  be 
no  quarrel  with  a  reduction  of 
the  vast  national  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  from  a  war  to  peace¬ 
time  basis.  But  what  is  to  be 
the  measurement  of  our  peace¬ 
time  establishment  in  the  kind 
of  a  world  we  are  to  inherit  after 
this  war? 

“I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  Navy  because  of  long  as¬ 
sociation  \^th  Navy  problems. 
I  believe  with  many  that  we  will 
want  to  maintain  an  adequate 
Navy  after  the  war.  But  what  is 
an  adequate  Navy?  Who  is  to 
determine  the  strength  of  our 
peace-time  naval  establishment 
— the  numbers  and  categories  of 
ships,  shore  stations,  bases,  etc? 
We  or  somebody  else?  In  the 
opinion  of  many  Navy  men  the 
question  of  naval  power  Is  not 
a  matter  of  tonnage.  It  is  the 
balance  between  various  types  of 
ships  in  the  light  of  modern  war 
experience.  Some  will  say  that 
discussion  of  a  peace-time  Navy 
is  premature  because  the  war  is 
not  over. 

“The  danger,  it  would  seem,  is 
that  those  who  believe  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Navy 
will  sleep  while  sentiment  is 
being  progressively  built  up  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  reducing  the  Navy  be¬ 
low  the  adequate  stage  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  one  broauae  of  its  appeal 
to  the  taxpayer.  Many  of  us 
do  not  believe  that  Americans 
who  think  things  through  will 
be  willing  to  agree  that  the 
world  in  which  we  live  will  ever 
again  be  safe  for  pacifism.  Our 
weight  in  international  negotia¬ 
tions  will  tip  the  scale  only  in 
the  measure  that  we  maintain 
the  power  to  meet  our  commit¬ 
ments  and  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  is  the  ability  to  enforce  it. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too 
early  to  begin  to  think  about 
these  problems.  I  hope  that  you 
will  agree.  We  now  know  that 


curtailment  of  our  Navy  after 
the  last  war  did  not  implement 
peace  and,  if  anything,  it  stimu¬ 
lated  the  attack  upon  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor  by  Japan. 

“This  letter  is  in  no  sense  a 
poll.  This  newspaper,  however, 
will  very  much  appreciate  a 
brief  comment — say  a  hundred 
words — for  publication  with  the 
thought  that  such  comment  from 
you  will  stir  public  thinking. 
A  synopsis  of  replies  could  also 
be  published  in  Sea  Power,  the 
magazine  of  the  Navy  League. 
“With  thanks  in  advance. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  Forrest, 
Assistant  Editor, 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 
National  Vice- 
President,  Navy 
League  of  the 
United  States.” 
«  «  * 

TYPICAL  of  many  replies  was 
that  received  from  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Naval 
Typical  Reply  Affairs  Commit- 
From  Senator 

Byrd:  “It  is  my 
Sen.  Byrd  opinion  that  after 
the  war  we  should 
maintain  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  Navy  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  should  be  constantly  mod¬ 
ernized  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  inventions  and  develop¬ 
ments.  I  further  believe  we 
should  maintain  the  greatest  air 
force  in  the  world.  ...  I  know 
of  no  greater  tragedy  that  could 
happen  in  the  future  of  America 
than  to  scrap  our  Navy  after 
this  war  as  we  did  after  the  last 
war.” 

Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  replied 
in  part:  “As  we  envision  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  world  after  this  war 
it  is  definite  and  certain  that  our 
Navy,  including  our  Air  Force, 
will  be  the  principal  If  not  our 
sole  insurance  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  America.” 

Senator  A.  H.  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan  said:  “I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  your  letter  of 
May  20.  When  this  war  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded,  we  Amer¬ 
icans  must  never  for  an  instant 
relax  our  total  adequate  national 
defense,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  Sea  and  Air." 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar  of 
Tennessee  said:  “I  favor  re¬ 
taining  the  largest  and  best  Navy 
in  the  world  after  the  war.” 

Senator  Millard  E.  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland  said:  “I  favor  keeping 


it  ( the  Navy )  in  great  str«a|it 
America  has  invested  billion  y, 
it  and  I  would  oppose  its  deiki 
tion  in  any  substantial  part,*^ 

Space  forbids  the  quota! 

50  letters,  all  of  which 
principle  that  never  agata 
this  country  be  permitM  to 
into  a  state  of  national 
paredness  in  the  years 
preceded  the  present  war. 
cost  of  this  is  coming  h 
us  today  in  the  heavy 
lists  on  world  battlefronts. 
cost  will  be  ever  with  us 
need  to  care  for  those  who  f( 
and  were  maimed  and  th 
pendents.  A  strong 
would  have  been  a  great 
ence  in  preventing  this  wir,' 
is  a  comforting  thought 
those  who  make  our  lawa 
appropriate  our  money  and 
constituents  behind  them 
even  at  this  stage  of  the 
forming  an  American  polli 
the  promotion  of  peace  ia 
future.  For  peace  by  foi 
the  only  enduring  peace  ia 
kind  of  a  world  we  are  to  ii 
when  the  last  shot  has  been 
■ 

Franklin  Group  Ba 
World  Free  Press 

The  International  Bei 
Franklin  Society  recently 
mously  adopted  a  resolution 
dorsing  f reborn  of  interna  ' 
communications  "unencun 
by  censorship  or  the  bli__ 
spirit  of  petty  nationalism." 

“As  in  ^anklin’s  tim* 
our  day  the  need  of  the 
Internationally — is  far 
course  and  education  foe 
free  flow  of  intelligence  and- 
formation — the  perfectly  frOt 
exchange  of  ideas  and  coun|r 
ous  expression  of  opinion  n 
garding  fundamental  faiths  ui 
beliefs,  all  of  which  would  pi» 
mote  better  world  understaik 
ing  and  eventuate  in  permanM 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all,”  fit 
Society  stated. 

“Mindful  of  the  blessings  fin 
have  accrued  to  the  people 
the  United  States  by  the  raak 
tenance  of  the  free  press  prh 
ciple,”  the  Society  pledged  it 
self  “to  cooperate  .  .  .  in  sed 
ing  and  obtaining  essential  gur 
antees  for  the  establishment 
the  free  press  principle  Inter 
nationally.” 

a 

New  ABC  Members 

The  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Prm 
Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram  tti 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  are  no 
members  of  the  Audit  Buro< 
of  Circulations. 


Men  in  the  service  .  .  .  even  on  ^ 
tlefields  —  sometimes  receive  w 
home-town  papers  and  familiar  wifi 
the  question-answering  prowess  « 

The  Haskin  Information  Serv« 
Washington,  D.  C.  look  to  it  w 
brain-teasers.  No  department 
newspaper  can  claim  greater  resocr 
interest. 

The  Easton  Express  (38,030  E)  h* 
renewed  for  The  Haskin  Servite  P 
a  year  from  June  6th. 
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IDITOI  ft  PUILtSHIft  for  Jnly  11 


let's  throw  away  the  padlock/ 


No  feat  of  memory  is  needed  to 
recall  the  days  when  a  padlock 
was  clamped  on  the  thinking  of 
countless  people  . . .  clamped  on 
hy  appeals  to  class  hatred. 

Only  yesterday,  phrases  such  as 
these  were  being  used  to  close  the 
minds  of  millions  against  their 
fellow-Americans: 

**  Industry  profiteered  from  World 
War  ir 

“The  last  war  was  a  rich  man’s 
war — fought  by  poor  men.” 

“Private  enterprise  fomented  World 
War  I.” 

“Merchants  of  death**. .  “eco¬ 
nomic  royalists’*. .  .“princes  of 
privilege”. . .  all  the  phrases  have 
a  ring  that  seems  familiar  through 
repeated  usage,  yet  sounding 


strangely  out  of  key  in  this  war 
year  of  1944. 

Why? 

Because  minds  are  no  longer 
closed . . .  the  doors  to  clear  think¬ 
ing  are  wide  open.  We  are  all 
in  this  war  together,  and  we  all 
know  it. 

Even  the  most  rabid  of  the  erst¬ 
while  business  baiters  is  loud  to¬ 
day  in  praise  of  the  war-winning 
job  that  American  Industry  has 
done,  is  doing,  will  continue  to  do. 

Clear-eyed  and  open-minded,  we 
see  our  manhood  hammering  out 
the  pattern  of  victory  with  tools 
provided  by  the  miracle  of  re¬ 
search,  management,  labor  that 
is  American  Industry. 


Let  us  never  again  permit  selfish 
appeals  to  class  hatred,  designed 
merely  to  gain  political  advantage 
from  this  war,  close  the  doors  to 
our  Tninda  and  clamp  a  padlock 
on  ovir  thinking.  The  padlock  is 
off.  Now — tet’s  throw  it  away! 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

Chemicals ‘“Plastics 

SltVlMO  IMOUSTIV.  WHICH  SftVfS  MANKINO 


Will  you  help  enlist  more  WACS? 


Th«  big  off*nsiv«  pushes  on — and 
these  are  critical  days  for  our 
fighting  men!  Reinforcements 
must  reach  them  on  time.  Supplies 
must  get  to  them  with  new  speed. 
Every  communication  to  the  front 
lines  must  be  letter-perfect.  And 
these  are  jobs  that  Wacs  must 
help  carry  out.  Vital  jobs  that 
must  be  filled  by  women  if  our 
armies  are  to  maintain  their 
greatest  striking  power. 


Thousands  more  Wacs  are  needed 
at  once!  Needed  to  help  with  train¬ 
ing  programs.  To  drive  trucks, 
jeeps,  staff  cars.  To  handle  vital 
office  work.  To  check  ammunition, 
guns,  tanks,  all  kinds  of  fighting 
equipment.  Wacs  are  needed  to  be 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio  opera¬ 
tors,  stenographers,  and  secre¬ 
taries.  In  fact,  Wacs  are  needed  to 
fill  over  239  different  types  of  im¬ 
portant  Army  jobs. 


•  Right  now  there  is  no  mere  important  way  for  you  to 
help  the  war  effort  than  to  help  the  Army  recruit  Wacs. 

HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP:  Give  as  much  of  your  advertising 
space  as  you  can  to  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 

Devote  an  entire  ad — a  series  of  ads — to  telling  America’s  women  how 
urgently  they’re  needed  in  the  Army.  Or,  combine  a  WAC  recruiting  mes¬ 
sage  with  your  own  product  story. 

For  sample  ads,  and  information  to  help  you  prepare  your  own  WAC 
ads,  wire  the  War  Advertising  Council. 


War  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 

11  WmI  42nd  StTMl 
New  York  IS,  Now  York 

A  nonprofit  organization  representing  all 
phases  of  advertising,  created  to  mobilize 
the  power  of  advertising  for  Victory. 


Lend  YOUR  advertising  to  the  Army -help  enlist  more  WACS 


< 
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